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Editorial Statement 


Judaism and Christianity share much of a heritage. There has been a good deal 
of interest in this phenomenon lately, examining both the common heritage, 
as well as the elements unique to each religion. There has, however, been no 
systematic attempt to present findings relative to both Jewish and Christian 
tradition to a broad audience of scholars. It is the purpose of the Jewish and 
Christian Perspectives Series to do just that. 

Jewish and Christian Perspectives publishes studies that are relevant to both 
Christianity and Judaism. The series will include works relating to the Hebrew 
Bible and New Testament, the Second Temple period, the Judaeo-Christian 
polemic (from Ancient until Modern times), Rabbinical literature relevant to 
Christianity, Patristics, Medieval Studies and the Modern period. Special inter- 
est will be paid to the interaction between the religions throughout the ages. 
Historical, exegetical, philosophical and theological studies are welcomed as 
well as studies focusing on sociological and anthropological issues common to 
both religions including archaeology. 

The series is published in co-operation with the Bar-Ilan University and the 
Schechter Institute in Israel, and the Faculty of Catholic Theology of the Tilburg 
University and the Protestant Theological University in the Netherlands. It 
includes monographs and congress volumes in the English language, and is 
intended for international distribution on a scholarly level. 


Detailed information on forthcoming congresses, calls for papers, and the pos- 
sibility of organizing aycp conference at your own institution, can be obtained 
at: <www.biu.ac.il/js/rennert/jcp> 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


During the last decade the study of interaction between religions has yielded 
important new insights. Whereas in earlier publications the parting of the ways 
between Judaism and Christianity was supposed to have taken place as early 
as the second century CE, more recent scholarship argues for a far later date 
or even for no parting at all. A similar debate has taken place about the origins 
of Islam. Traditional scholarship regarded the seventh century as the period 
in which Islam arose as a religion independent of Christianity and Judaism, 
whereas in recent years the continuing interaction between the three religions 
has received more attention. 

An important and until now somewhat neglected vehicle for this interac- 
tion between religions are stories. In the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, stories have been used to prove the early origins of one religion over 
another. The latter religion was supposed to be using or even copying stories 
without completely understanding them. This holds true for Christianity vis- 
a-vis Judaism (e.g. how the great scholar Louis Ginzberg regarded patristic lit- 
erature as a searching ground for “lost midrashim”) as well as for Islam vis-a-vis 
Judaism (Abraham Geiger). Likewise, Christian scholars in the past studied 
Jewish parables—if they did at all—mainly to prove the superiority of the gos- 
pel parables (e.g. Joachim Jeremias), whereas Jewish scholars tried to prove 
the opposite. This bias from both sides complicates a balanced comparison. 
Apologetic reasons prevented a more refined model in which mutual interac- 
tion might replace one-sided appropriation. 

For several reasons this model of one-sided dependency by copying the 
original falls short of doing justice to the complex phenomenon of religious 
stories. Narratives appear to be far more flexible, being capable of multiple 
adaptations and transformations that should not be regarded as mere falsifica- 
tions of the “original.” Fortunately, this process of appropriation and transfor- 
mation has received more attention in the recent past, constituting as it does 
a complex hermeneutical process, involving questions like religious identity 
and creative renewal. In addition, in many cases mutual interaction explains 
the featuring of stories in different versions and traditions much better than 
does a one-sided adaptation. Both from a methodological point of view and 
from a theological perspective, stories deserve to be treated as prime examples 
of mutual interaction and creative hermeneutics while upholding religious 
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2. INTRODUCTION 


identity. In addition, important transformations of stories may take place not 
only from one religion to the other but also when the cultural milieu changes. 

In the framework of a continuing cooperation between the Land of 
Israel Studies of Bar Ilan University, the School of Catholic Theology of the 
University of Tilburg, the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem, 
and the Protestant Theological University in Amsterdam and Groningen, we 
decided to undertake joint interdisciplinary research into the meaning of sto- 
ries in transformation. The areas of our research comprise stories in the Bible 
and in patristic, rabbinic, Qur’anic, and Renaissance collections, as well as sto- 
ries in contemporary study groups and depictions of stories in art and video- 
games. Our focus is not on the stories themselves but on the process of their 
transformation during their migration from one religion, culture, or language 
to the other. What happens to the stories and to the motifs when they cross 
boundaries, and how are they appropriate to each storyteller’s theological 
ends? This constitutes a vast and fruitful array of research into mutual interac- 
tion between ancient myths, Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and modern secular 
culture. 


How do we distinguish between written transmission of stories and oral com- 
munications? This is one of the major issues in Eli Yassif’s research on stories. 
Searching for an urtext, which may be tributary to a romantic idealization of 
the pure origin, has been the major concern of exegetes of religious texts, but 
this turned out to be increasingly problematic. The approach that considered 
the oldest document as the original and the reworkings of it as (poor) copies 
has haunted research since the nineteenth century but should be abandoned 
nowadays. The matter is more complicated than searching for one single 
original copy, Yassif argues. One cannot even be sure that the oral narrative 
precedes the written stage in all cases. Yassif deals with this issue and demon- 
strates the theory and practice of narrative variants in religious texts. 

After this methodological introduction, a first cluster of articles deals with 
creation stories. Marjo Korpel points out a spectacular prebiblical cunei- 
form text in which both a creature named Adammu and a snake feature. This 
Adammu shrinks when bitten by the snake. 

Although this shrinking is unknown in the biblical creation stories, 
Alberdina Houtman shows parallels with the postbiblical rabbinic midrash on 
creation. This raises the question whether these postbiblical stories may have 
preserved motifs of prebiblical origin or whether these motifs have been devel- 
oped out of a creative rereading of Genesis itself. 

Speculations about the Original Human and about twin brothers may 
remind us of Genesis as well, yet they stem from Zoroastrian myth. Albert 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


de Jong discusses the structural similarities, though without giving a defini- 
tive conclusion as to the direction of influence, as dating these texts remains 
problematic. 

Another striking reworking of the biblical story of creation can be found in 
the Qur’anic account of Iblis. This fallen angel strongly reminds us of Lucifer, 
but both can be viewed as transformations of the elaborate Enochic myth of 
the descent of the “sons of God,’ Tommaso Tesei argues. 

Adiel Kadari discusses the narrative of the preparation of Adam’s grave in 
the late midrashic composition Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. Adam's burial place has 
been a bone of contention between Jewish (Cave of Machpelah) and Christian 
(Golgotha) sources. He argues that the division is hardly so neat as has been 
suggested in the past, showing crossing over of motifs and territorial claims. 

These five fascinating contributions that cluster the rich creation stories 
should be viewed in their entirety as a composite picture of narrative transfor- 
mations and interactions. 


After this thematic cluster of the rich creation stories, this collective research 
into the transformation of stories continues with some separate issues, dealing 
with the reworking of biblical stories and traditions. 

Tamar Kadari came across a late midrash with a bizarre elaboration of 
the story of Jonah into a narrative with no fewer than three giant fishes and 
a naked Jonah. Similar motifs appear in early Muslim exegesis and in early 
Christian iconography. She shows how these motifs functioned independently 
when they span religious boundaries and serve different theological purposes 
within each narrative. 

Not only stories but also traditions cross the borders of religions. Eyal Regev 
shows how the writer of Luke and Acts struggled with the Jewish heritage of 
legal tradition for the nascent new religious movement. He challenges the 
dichotomy between Judaism and the New Testament by pointing out the inter- 
connection between Luke's writing and Jewish traditions. What we call the 
Christian Bible, i.e. the New Testament, could with equal right be considered 
Jewish documents. 

The inexhaustible story of the binding of Isaac, sometimes wrongly dubbed 
“the sacrifice of Isaac,” never fails to yield new insights. Wout van Bekkum 
shows the high significance of this story in Jewish liturgy, in connection with 
the reality of Jewish martyrdom. 

The world of Syriac Christianity contains many undiscovered treasures. 
Gerard Rouwhorst’s contribution focuses upon the transformation of both the 
content and the genre of the biblical Elijah cycle. In a kind of poetic sermon 
containing hundreds of verses, the Syriac retelling of Elijah has taken place, 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


with a special attention to the pagan Jezebel, who comes to the fore as utterly 
demonic. 

The sources of the story of Joseph/Yusuf in the Quran have been traced to 
Jewish traditions. Meir Bar-Ilan’s research is no exception to that, but in addi- 
tion it shows that these sources contain the solution to the riddle about the 
women who started to bleed when the handsome Yusuf enters the room. 


The third cluster of articles in this collection contains accounts that are related 
to biblical stories and traditions but do not occur in the biblical canon itself. 
One might therefore call them parabiblical traditions. 

Miriam’s well in the research by Jan Willem van den Bosch receives nearly 
Jungian dimensions, symbolizing as it does the female aspect of the divine. 
In contrast, the miraculous rock in the desert is transformed into a symbol of 
masculinity. 

A debate over the birth of the Messiah leads Paul Mandel to a penetrating 
research into talmudic and medieval Christian sources. The mythical motif of 
the messianic nursling being taken away in order to protect him against evil 
forces has left its traces in both traditions. 

A Jewish story, later on attributed to Jesus in Islamic transformation, forms 
the object of the research by Marcel Poorthuis. He shows how the Islamic pic- 
ture of Jesus as an ascetic came to be intertwined with a polemical assertion of 
his fallibility as an astrologer. We may have an example here of a written source 
transmitted and transformed orally later on. 

Magical bowls and amulets are sometimes ignored as a source of transfor- 
mative storytelling, although the exchange between religions may have been 
stronger in this area than elsewhere. Margaretha Folmer shows how this world 
of demons and rituals knows a lively interaction between Judaism, Christianity, 
and even Mandeism. 

Any visitor to Jerusalem will be struck by the footsteps in stone attributed 
to the different founders of religions. Michael Ehrlich shows how the ascen- 
sion stories of Jesus and Muhammad form the basis of these footsteps in stone, 
even giving rise to similar rites of circumambulation. 

Eric Ottenheijm delves into the vast world of New Testament and rabbinic 
parables. If the process of transformation of stories can be documented any- 
where, then this is the place, although again the search for one origin of the 
parables sharing the same motif seems to be futile. 


The process of transmission and adaptation of stories and traditions continues 
in modern times. 

Stories travel not only in space but also in time, reaching as far as our mod- 
ern period. The charming song about the father buying a little goat for two 
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dimes, ending up with the defeat of the Angel of Death, is one of the attrac- 
tions of the Jewish Passover celebration. Meir Seidler shows how this story has 
found its way into the world of romanticism and even communism. 

The world of the Italian Renaissance has formed one of the pinnacles of 
human civilization. This explains, according to Vered Tohar, why a medieval 
Jewish collection of stories has been subtly reworked in order to fit into this 
high-flown culture. 

A completely new narrative context can be found in the dazzling world of 
video games. The time of plain and simple stories has definitively come to an 
end, as Frank Bosman and Leon Mock show. The game of Wolfenstein inte- 
grates Kabbalah and episodes of recent Jewish history into a story of Nazi con- 
spiracy that will not fail to baffle or even to shock the visitor. 

Transformations do not always result in a written document but can remain 
oral as well. Gé Speelman has attended meetings of Islamic, Christian, and 
Jewish women who tell each other stories from the Hebrew Bible, the New 
Testament, and the Qur’an. This yields a surprising polyphony of interreligious 
voices. 


Finally, it is important to notice that words are not the only vehicle by which 
stories and tradition can be transmitted; pictures play their role as well. 

The transformation of written and oral stories to the pictorial world con- 
cludes this collective endeavor. Shulamit Laderman demonstrates how 
expressions of pictorial imagination should be viewed as significant creative 
hermeneutics of existing stories by adding details and scenery, hereby betray- 
ing contemporary revisions. The revelation upon Mount Sinai has left its picto- 
rial traces in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Gert van Klinken takes us to the North of the Netherlands, where medieval 
murals in churches raise a tip of the veil in order to allow a view of the trans- 
formation of biblical stories in that time and locality. 


This collective research demonstrates not only that stories in different reli- 
gions and cultures are interesting in and of themselves, but also that it is the 
process of transformation in particular that deserves our scholarly interest. It 
is through this process that the individual identity of each religion and culture 
comes to the fore most strikingly, assessing both the many similarities and the 
poignant differences over the course of time. 


Alberdina Houtman 
Tamar Kadari 
Marcel Poorthuis 
Vered Tohar 
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CHAPTER 2 


Storytelling and Meaning: Theory and Practice of 
Narrative Variants in Religious Texts 


Eli Yassif 


Few medieval religious thinkers made use of narratives to communicate 
religious or moral teachings. Some rejected the practice outright, believing 
it cheapened religious ideas or constituted a frivolous waste of time.! Those 
who embraced it—most of them preachers and moralizers who came into 
real contact with common people—recognized the power of narrative to dis- 
seminate and popularize religious and moral ideas. Narratives, they realized, 
could appeal to the uneducated masses and influence them much more effec- 
tively and persuasively than any theological treatise or fiery sermon ever could: 
“When you speak of God, the audience slumbers, but when you tell a story, 
they instantly awaken.”* Even religious thinkers who did not openly acknowl- 
edge the power of narrative—among them such major Christian and Jewish 
figures as Petrus Alphonsi, Caesarius of Heisterbach, R. Nissim of Kairuwan, 


1 For recent research on European culture, see for example G.T. Shephard, “The Emancipation 
of Story in the Twelfth Century,’ in Medieval Narrative: A Symposium, ed. Hans Bekker- 
Nielsen, Peter Foote, and O. Olsen (Odense: Odense University Press, 1979), 44-57; G. Olson, 
Literature as Recreation in the Later Middle Ages (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982); 
in Islamic culture: Boaz Shoshan, “High Culture and Popular Culture in Medieval Islam,” 
Studia Islamica 73 (1991): 90-93; David Pinault, Story-Telling Techniques in the Arabian Nights 
(Leiden: Brill 1992), 1-9. On Jewish culture: Eli Yassif, “Leisure and Generosity: Theory and 
Practice in the Creation of the Hebrew Story in the Late Middle Ages” [Hebrew], Kiryat 
Sefer 62 (1988-89): 887-905; Jacob Elbaum, Medieval Perspectives on Aggadah and Midrash 
[Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 2000). 

2 The quotation is from J.A. Mosher, The Exemplum in the Early Religious and Didactic Literature 
of England (New York: Columbia University Press, 1911), 13. He points to Gregorius the Great 
as one of the first religious teachers who emphasized the moral impact of stories on the 
simple people (pp. 10-11). Jacques de Vitry, the great early thirteenth-century preacher and 
bishop of Acre under the Crusaders, claims that “the sharp sword of argumentation” has no 
influence on the simple folk, while stories are a very effective power over them (T.F. Crane, 
“Medieval Sermon Books and Stories,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 21 
[1883]: 56). 
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STORYTELLING AND MEANING 7 


and R. Judah the Pious—devoted considerable intellectual effort to compiling 
narrative texts and applying them to theological and moral concerns.? 

The role of narratives in religious texts of various kinds—homilies, exege- 
ses, theological treatises, mystical visions, morality guides—was not limited, 
however, to their efficacy in influencing folk audiences. To understand more 
deeply the diverse functions and significance of narratives within religious 
contexts, we must examine three principal issues: 


1. Sources: Preachers and authors of moral books generally used narratives 
with which they were most familiar, whether from oral communal traditions 
or from earlier written sources. To embed the narratives in their own religious 
texts, they had, first, to choose stories well suited to conveying their desired 
message, and second, to adapt these narratives to the textual contexts in which 
they wished to embed them. The changes they introduced into their sources, 
whether oral or written, had major significance, as we shall presently see. 

2. Variants: Folk literature draws its distinct character not from its themes or 
motifs, but from what is usually termed its multiple existence, that is, from the 
fact that different versions of the same narratives are told in different times 
and places, among disparate social groups within the same society, or among 
different societies and cultures.‘ This, at first glance, “technical” feature in fact 
forms the very core and essence of folk literature, for the presence of the same 
fundamental narrative in disparate societies across different eras indicates 
that the narrative in question carries genuine meaning for each narrating group. 
To describe this phenomenon, folklorists have adopted the term “ecotype’—a 
distinct tale type adapted to different communities and cultural environments.5 
From its inception almost two centuries ago, the study of folklore has devoted 


3 The ‘Disciplina Clericalis’ of Petrus Alfonsi, trans. and ed. Eberhard Hermes (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970); Haim Schwarzbaum, “Folklore Motifs in Petrus Alphonsi’s 
‘Disciplina Clericalis,” in Jewish Folklore Between East and West, ed. Eli Yassif (Beer-Sheva: 
Ben-Gurion University Press, 1989), 359-85; Caesarii Heisterbacensis, Dialogus Miraculorum, 
ed. Joseph Strange (Cologne: Heberle and Lempertz, 1851); Nissim ben Jacob ibn Shahin, 
An Elegant Composition concerning Relief after Adversity, trans. and ed. William M. Brinner 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1977); Tamar Alexander-Frizer, The Pious Sinner: Ethics 
and Aesthetics in the Medieval Hasidic Narrative (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1991). 

4 The theoretical foundation of the “multiple existence” component in folklore was defined 
by Alan Dundes, Urban Folklore from the Paperwork Empire (Austin: American Folklore 
Society, 1975), xiii-xxii, and on the theory of variants: Heda Jason, “Structural Analysis and 
the Concept of the Tale Type,” arvV 28 (1972): 36-54. 

5 Carl W. von Sydow, “Geography and Folk-Tale Oicotypes,” International Folkloristics: Classic 
Contributions by Founders of Folklore, ed. Alan Dundes (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 1999), 
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central attention to the research of narrative variants. As a result, what is 
known as the comparative approach has dominated the discipline for well 
over a century.® Today, it is broadly acknowledged that the comparative study 
of narratives does far more than reveal the surface differences between vari- 
ants in different cultures; it is an important tool for understanding the deeper 
meanings of such narratives and the social roles that they play. 

3. Social, ideological, and historical contexts: The above two issues give rise 
to a third, namely the role of narratives within their social, ideological, and 
historical contexts. Here we may distinguish between a narrative’s immedi- 
ate context, such as a biblical chapter, talmudic tractate, or midrashic homily 
within which it appears, and the broader contexts of the narrating society, the 
surrounding historical events, and the era’s predominant ideologies—contexts 
whose connection to the narrative may not always be apparent at first glance. 


All three issues—sources, variants, and contexts—can guide us toward a reli- 
able interpretation of the use of narratives within religious texts. Identifying a 
natrative’s sources reveals the changes introduced by the author and therefore 
helps us to understand his ideological goals. The comparative study of variants 
offers us a comprehensive view of a narrative’s different versions, exposing its 
different functions in different narrating societies and putting each individual 
variant in a fuller, more accurate perspective. Such comparison may give us 
greater insight into narrative details that may initially seem incidental to the 
story but are in fact crucial to its meaning. As for context, the importance of 
a narrative's setting hardly requires stressing. What I would like to emphasize, 
however, is the distinction, often overlooked by scholars, between the two 
kinds of context, immediate and broad, which can add much to our under- 
standing of the issues under consideration. 

Let me illustrate the theoretical ideas presented above by focusing on one 
particular narrative. The narrative belongs to the fable genre—perhaps the 
most readily available literary form through which sermonizers could con- 
vey their moral and religious teachings. The fable occurs in the Babylonian 
Talmud, tractate Berakhot 61b, where we find the familiar story of Rabbi 
Akiva’s martyrdom: 


137-52; Galit Hasan-Rokem, “Okotyp,” Enzyklopéidie des Mérchens, vol. 10 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2000), 258-63. 

6 Out of many discussions of this approach, see Richard Dorson, “Concepts of Folklore 
and Folklife Studies,” Folklore and Folklife: An Introduction, ed. Richard Dorson (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1972), 53-84; Bengt Helbek, “On the Comparative Method in 
Folklore Research,” nF Papers 3 (1992): 3-20. 
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And thou shalt love the Lord thy God etc. (Deut 6:5). It has been taught: 
R. Eliezer says: If it says “with all thy soul,” why should it also say, “with all 
thy might,” and if it says “with all thy might,’ why should it also say “with 
all thy soul”? Should there be a man who values his life more than his 
money, for him it says, “with all thy soul”; and should there be a man who 
values his money more than his life, for him it says, “with all thy might.” 
R. Akiba says: “With all thy soul”: even if He takes away thy soul. 

Our Rabbis taught: Once the wicked Government issued a decree for- 
bidding the Jews to study and practice the Torah. Pappus b. Judah came 
and found R. Akiba publicly bringing gatherings together and occupying 
himself with the Torah [holding a Torah book in his lap].” He said to him: 
Akiba, are you not afraid of the Government? He replied: I will explain to 
you with a parable. A fox was once walking alongside of a river, and he 
saw fishes going in swarms from one place to another. He said to them: 
From what are you fleeing? They replied: From the nets cast for us by 
men. He said to them: Would you like to come up on to the dry land so 
that you and I can live together in the way that my ancestors lived with 
your ancestors? They replied: Art thou the one that they call the cleverest 
of animals? Thou art not clever but foolish. If we are afraid in the element 
in which we live, how much more in the element in which we would die! 
So it is with us. If such is our condition when we sit and study the Torah, 
of which it is written, For that is thy life and the length of thy days (Deut 
30:20), if we go and neglect it how much worse off we shall be! It is related 
that soon afterwards R. Akiba was arrested and thrown into prison, and 
Pappus b. Judah was also arrested and imprisoned next to him. He said to 
him: Pappus, who brought you here? He replied: Happy are you, R. Akiba, 
that you have been seized for busying yourself with the Torah! Alas for 
Pappus who has been seized for busying himself with idle things! When 
R. Akiba was taken out for execution, it was the hour for the recital of the 
Shema, and while they combed his flesh with iron combs, he was accept- 
ing upon himself the kingship to heaven. His disciples said to him: Our 
teacher, even to this point? He said to them: All my days I have been trou- 
bled by this verse, “with all thy soul,’ [which I interpret, | “even if He takes 
thy soul.’ I said: When shall I have the opportunity of fulfilling this? Now 
that I have the opportunity shall I not fulfill it? He prolonged the word ehad 
until he expired while saying it. A bath kol went forth and proclaimed: 


7 The addition is the variant of Ms. Paris 671, as published in Amram Tropper, Like Clay in 
the Hands of the Potter: Sage Stories in Rabbinic Literature [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: The Zalman 
Shazar Center for Jewish History, 2011), 111-12. 
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Happy art thou, Akiba, that thou art destined for the life of the world 
to come. 


The homily typically opens with a biblical verse followed by its 
deconstruction—in this case by a query concerning its repetitive and seem- 
ingly redundant formulation. The obvious suggestion—that the repetition 
serves a rhetorical or poetic purpose—is not so much as considered by the 
sages. For them, every word, every expression, has deliberate meaning.® Rabbi 
Eliezer opts for a psychological interpretation, explaining the repetition as an 
attempt to appeal to two different personality types, which together run the 
gamut of human love or desire: the love for one’s possessions and the love for 
one’s life. Rabbi Akiva, in contrast, focuses on the idea of martyrdom, reading 
the verse as concerning not simply the love of God, but the willingness to sur- 
render one’s life in the name of such love.? 

The homily goes on to recount a historical event that took place in the wake 
of the Bar Kokhba revolt and Hadrian’s decrees. Here we must consider for a 
moment the question of historical feasibility. The event recounted takes place 
immediately after the end of the revolt in 135 CE, whereas the Babylonian 
Talmud was largely edited around the late fifth century—more than three cen- 
turies later. The historic event and its narrative account are also geographically 
removed, as the narrative survived exclusively in Babylonia (only the last part 
of the tale, about Rabbi Akiva’s torture and execution, survived in references 
to Palestinian sources, for example in Palestinian Talmud, Berakhot, p. 79, 
hal. 14b).!° In other words, even if this complex narrative preserved a grain of 
historical truth, its particular elements—the dialogue, the confrontation with 
Pappus, and certainly the fable—are surely a work of literary fiction. 

The tale recounts Akiva’s martyrdom in the style of the tales of the Ten 
Martyrs (Rabbi Akiva was one of these). This tale is unique, however, in 
including the fable that is our main concern here. The fable and its moral are 
fairly clear. Both the everyday theme of fishing and the analogy between fish 


Isaac Heinemann, Darkhei ha-Aggadah [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1954). 

On this theme and previous studies, see Daniel Boyarin, Dying for God: Martyrdom and 
the Making of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), esp. 
pp. 102-10. 

10 As emphasized also by Tropper (note 7 above), p. 117. 

11 On other tales of the death of Rabbi Akiva, see Shmuel Safrai, R. Akiva ben-Yosef: His Life 
and Teachings | Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1970), 109-24. On the legend of the Ten 
Martyrs, see Ra’anan Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic (Tiitbingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), and 
the impressive collection of variants and texts regarding this work in Alter Velner, Aseret 
Harugei Malkhut in Midrash and Piyyut [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Mosad Harav Kook, 2005). 
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in water and Jewish immersion in the Torah are designed to be instantly intel- 
ligible to any Jewish audience—scholars or laypersons, men or women, adults 
or children. Adding to the tale’s universal appeal is the element of humor: 
anyone is liable to smile at the fox’s sly offer and the fishes’ shrewd reply. The 
incorporation of a humorous text in this dark, cruel tale of persecution and 
martyrdom illustrates most clearly the importance of the immediate context: 
the droll fable dispels some of the gloom of this tale of martyrdom, restraining 
some of its powerful pathos. Furthermore, it contrasts two protagonists, the fox 
and the fish, each representing opposite traits and positions. The audience's 
identification through humor with the protagonist representing them—the 
fish—is crucial to understanding the tale’s social and religious significance. 
The question of the narrative’s origins is of special interest here. The fable of 
the fox and the fish is distinctly Aesopian in character. This is hardly surprising, 
since the fables of Aesop were well known in ancient Israel in the era of the 
rabbinic sages, both in written form and orally, as indicated by the numerous 
Aesopian fables found in classical rabbinic literature.! This particular fable, 
however, is nowhere to be found in the rich Aesopian literature of antiquity, nor 
in any of its extant medieval versions. The suggestion that it is a lost Aesopian 
fable, worthy of addition to the Aesopian corpus, has no basis or justification. 
Whereas the Aesopian literature typically renders the fox as a sly beast capable 
of outwitting its physical superiors, here the fox is the wielder of force, while 
it is the persecuted fish who are the endowed with cunning wit. The fishes’ 
exclamation, “Art thou the one that they call the cleverest of animals? Thou 
art not clever but foolish,” indicates that the fable’s narrators were aware of the 
Aesopian understanding of the fox as representative of wisdom and wit.4 The 
deliberate reversal seems to carry cultural and political meaning as well, for 
the Aesopian fox represented not merely wisdom, but Greek wisdom. By por- 
traying the fox as a vicious fool, and the oppressed, silenced fish (representing 


12 Haim Schwarzbaum, “Talmudic-Midrashic Affinities of Some Aesopic Fables,” in Jewish 
Folklore between East and West, ed. Eli Yassif (Beer-Sheva: Ben-Gurion University Press, 
1989), 197-214. 

13 Schwarzbaum’s proposal that the fable had early Aesopian variants is not convincing. He 
points out similar motifs where animals try to lure other beasts in order to prey on them 
but cannot point to a single genuine variant of our fable; see Haim Schwarzbaum, The 
Mishlei Shwalim (Fox Fables) of Berechia ha-Nakdan: A Study in Comparative Folklore and 
Fable Lore (Kiron: Institute for Jewish and Arab Folklore, 1979), 25-41. 

14 Schwarzbaum reminds us of the motif of the “outfoxed fox,” where it is the fox that turns 
out to be the fool (ibid., note 13, pp. 42-47). His examples are instructive, yet clearly that 
motif draws its force and meaning from the more prevalent motif of the fox as an emblem 
of wit. 
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here the Jewish community) as the voice of reason, the fable is commenting 
on the relationship between Jewish and Greco-Roman culture. Our search for 
the fable’s sources in Aesopian literature reveals, then, that the tale’s concern is 
not only with religious martyrdom, as might be seen from the outset, but with 
the juxtaposition of a violent Roman culture against a persecuted but deeply 
spiritual Jewish one. 

The fable’s role within our tale is further complicated, however, by the fact 
that it celebrates life, while the tale of martyrdom sanctifies death. This binary 
opposition is visible in their literary form and tone, as well as in their thematic 
elements. With its humorous tone, outdoor setting, and colorful characters, 
the animal fable is the very opposite of the tale’s dark prison environment, 
its focus on death by torture, and its tendency to moralize, quote from scrip- 
ture, and engage in theological debate. These literary choices both reflect and 
intensify the conflicting messages of the two parts of the text. The fable’s pro- 
tagonists choose life: they avoid the fox, not because of any particular desire to 
stay in the water, as Rabbi Akiva would have it, but rather because they are all 
too aware of the fox’s predatory intentions. If they remain in the water, it is to 
live, not to die. Had they believed that life on land would bring them peace and 
prosperity, they would choose it without a second thought. For Rabbi Akiva, 
in contrast, martyrdom is the highest ideal of Jewish life. Every line of the tale 
paints martyrdom as the culmination of all his hopes and dreams, an act wor- 
thy of the highest praise from both angels and men; to die a martyr’s death is, 
paradoxically, to consummate life.15 

Was there a way out for Rabbi Akiva, however? Did he have an alternative 
(as the fish in the fable has) according to the tale’s inner logic? It seems that he 
did. Recall how the tale begins: Rabbi Akiva is found “publicly bringing gather- 
ings together and occupying himself with the Torah.” His goal, of course, is not 
merely to study or to teach the Torah, which he could do privately and in small 
groups; that much was not forbidden by the Roman authorities,!® or at any 
rate could easily be concealed from them. For Rabbi Akiva, however, to teach 
the Torah publicly and in large gatherings was not only a pedagogic but also a 
political accomplishment, an act of open defiance against the Romans. We may 
recall that the Romans were already searching for him as the spiritual leader of 


15 Compare Aharon Oppenheimer, “The Sanctity of Life and Sacrifice of the Soul in the 
Wake of the Bar-Kokhba Revolt” [Hebrew], in Sanctity of Life and Martyrdom, ed. Isaiah 
M. Gafni and Aviezer Ravitzky (Jerusalem: The Zalman Shazar Center for Jewish History, 
1992), 85-98. 

16 Such decrees are not known from that period, neither from Jewish nor Roman sources; 
see Tropper (note 7 above), 113, 148-50. 
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the recent Jewish revolt. According to the narrative’s inner logic, Rabbi Akiva 
was well aware that his actions would expose him to lethal danger, yet he chose 
this fate knowingly and willingly. However, by choosing death over life, he was 
depriving the youth of Israel of a spiritual guide to teach them the Torah. Note, 
though, that this tale has come down to us from Babylonia, where to lead a 
fully Jewish life was to study the Torah while completely resigning oneself to 
the fact of gentile power. May we not therefore surmise that this classic tale of 
martyrdom only thinly conceals bitter criticism of the martyr’s way and the 
horrific social repercussions of martyrdom? The text’s generic complexity as 
a historical legend and an animal fable in one, the conflict between the tale’s 
gloom and the fable’s humor, the fable’s subversion of the tale’s ideological 
underpinnings—all these features lead to precisely this subversive reading of 
the talmudic homily. 


The greatest fabulist in all of Jewish literature—the so-called “Jewish 
Aesop”!”—was the twelfth-century Rabbi Berechiah ben-Natronai ha-Nakdan 
(“the Punctuator”) of Normandy, whose great collection of fox fables, Mishlei 
Shwalim, is among the most important and comprehensive fable collections 
in medieval Europe. Berechiah’s fables are of the “literary fable” genre: nar- 
rated in highly stylized Hebrew, carefully rhymed, and sprinkled with metered 
poems, in the style of the contemporary Hebrew maqama developed during 
this period mainly in Spain. The chief importance of the fables included in 
Mishlei Shwalim lies, however, in their themes, which exhibit not only social 
sensitivity, as many have noted, but also subversive messages. 

Among Berechiah’s many fables, we also find our talmudic fable of the fox 
and the fish (number 6 in the collection):8 


Fox and Fishes 
Many give counsel in their own behoof, to draw others up by their hook. 
A fox walking by a river bank saw one fish hastening to escape while 
another fish pursued him. Overtaking him, the second fish attacked him 
with animosity, and the two fought, with none to deliver between them, 
each charging angrily against the other. The fox said not a word, but 


17. This appellation appears in the title of the English translation Mishlei Shwalim: Fables of a 
Jewish Aesop, of Berechiah ha-Nakdan’s Fox Fables, translated by Moses Hadas (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967), based on the standard Hebrew edition Mishlei Shualim 
le-Rabbi Berechiah ha-Nakdan, prepared by A.M. Habermann, (Jerusalem: Schocken, 
1946). 

18 Translated by Hadas, see note 17 above, pp. 16-18. 
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approached the water in the hope that he could sink his teeth into them 
or trap them by the snare of his cunning. But the waters proved a barrier 
to his lust, so he turned thence to another spot, where he addressed them 
with no hesitation. When he saw the fish fighting, the great oppressing 
the small, the gentry snapping at the lowly, and the war between them 
growing heated, he called out to them: “Are all of you such fools that quiet 
is impossible? Is this covenant among you and the sole statute of your 
congregation: that each destroy his neighbor, that the larger swallow his 
companion which is smaller, and hew him asunder on the slightest prov- 
ocation? If all the fish of the sea would assemble and say to me ‘Rule over 
us, I would not forsake my resolve, for all the day they are in terror and 
confusion; each fights his brother, every man his neighbor. Perverse is the 
path before them with the bowstrings drawn and weapons whetted, and 
on this path they wander astray, knowing naught of the path of peace. 
Hear now the logic of my discourse; incline your ears and come unto me. 
Depart from thence and come hither. In joy shall you go forth and in 
peace, if you hearken to my counsel, and ye shall bless me also. Depart 
from the sea to dry land, and together we shall inherit the earth. Then 
shall your tranquility be increased, and nation shall not lift sword against 
nation, for none shall cause a breach. Serene and untroubled shall all the 
world abide, and the joy of wild asses shall be ours. Hearts that are trou- 
bled shall be refreshed, and all the inhabitants of earth shall shout for 
gladness upon their couches of ease, by day and by night without sur- 
cease. None shall do evil, none destroy.” But one of the fish replied: “If 
thou wilt verily rule over us, wilt thou indeed ordain peace for us? Even 
when we abide in quiet waters, surrounded by our kin and in peace, the 
robber assails us, the destroyer rises against us, and we live in terror of 
men’s snares. Many fishermen fish for us, many hunters hunt us; we all 
roar like bears. If you had experience of our plight, your anguish would 
equal ours. If now by thy cunning thou devourest spoil, when thou hast 
done spoiling thou shalt thyself be spoiled, for suddenly thy creditors 
shall rise up against thee and thy ways will not prosper. How dost thou 
spread a web of deceit against us and count thyself secure in a land of 
peace? Surely the fowl of the heavens and the fish of the sea and the 
beasts of the field are all ambushed and hunted, and even humans quar- 
rel for the envy that is between them. But there be higher than they, and 
he that is higher than the highest regardeth.” 

This proverb counsels vigilance against those who advise for their own 
advantage. Beware of their seduction, for by earth’s transgression flatter- 
ers have multiplied, and the face of this generation is as the face of a dog. 
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Every man must be aware of him that would destroy; but the wise man 
hath his eyes in his head. 

And I plied my poesy: 

The face of this generation is the face of a dog; 

They speak with two hearts. 

Their words are like butter, their thoughts tallow, 

They press the breasts for pleasure, 

As a nursling drawing milk. 

Spies are they, but there is no Joshua nor Caleb among them. 


Our first question—in keeping with the three issues presented at the outset of 
this paper—concerns the sources of Berechiah’s fable. This is one of the very 
few fables in his collection whose source is unmistakable: it is the talmudic 
tale we have just discussed. A proofreader and punctuator of Hebrew books 
by profession, Rabbi Berechiah was well versed in the classical Jewish litera- 
ture in general, and in the Babylonian Talmud in particular. Even if the fable 
was extant in other contemporary sources, tractate Berakhot in the Babylonian 
Talmud was no doubt the most readily available source for any learned Jew. 

From the entire lengthy talmudic homily, Berechiah extracted only the 
fable. This, of course, was a natural move for a fabulist (rather than an author 
of homilies or historical legends). The immediate effect of this extraction, how- 
ever, is to remove from the text its traces of Jewish culture or tradition. A reader 
of the fable’s English translation, unaware of the Hebrew original, would have 
no way of knowing this was a “Jewish” fable, related in any way to Jewish cul- 
ture or realities. Berechiah could have removed the narrative’s homiletic and 
historical context while keeping the original moral of the fable: “So it is with us. 
If such is our condition when we sit and study the Torah... if we go and neglect 
it, how much worse off we shall be!” This would have enabled him to retain the 
fable’s original message and adapt it to his own time: the Roman persecution 
of Mishna-era Jews, the attempts of Hellenistic Jews to lure their brethren into 
Greco-Roman culture—all these could easily be likened to the European oppres- 
sion of medieval Jewish communities and the efforts of Christian priests to con- 
vert them. The original message—the Torah to Jews is like water to fish—could 
have easily been applied to the predicament of the Jews in medieval Europe. 

Yet all these possibilities are roundly ignored by Berechiah, who opts for this 
moral instead: 


This proverb counsels vigilance against those who advise for their own 
advantage. Beware of their seduction... Every man must be aware of him 
that would destroy; but the wise man hath his eyes in his head. 
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Far removed from the original talmudic moral, this conclusion says absolutely 
nothing about the Jewish condition or about any aspect of Jewish culture. The 
same tendency is indicated by another, seemingly minor, difference between 
Berechiah’s fable and the talmudic source. Whereas the talmudic fable opens 
with the fox noticing the fishes’ efforts to flee the fishermen’s nets, Berechiah 
begins rather differently: 


A fox walking by a riverbank saw one fish hastening to escape while 
another fish pursued him. Overtaking him, the second fish attacked him 
with animosity, and the two fought, with none to deliver between them, 
each charging angrily against the other. 


In the talmudic fable, the fish are fleeing an alien, superior, and aggressive 
force, comparable to the brutal Roman authorities. In Berechiah’s version, 
they are fleeing each other; the threat of violence is internal to the community. 
Again, Berechiah could have easily left the talmudic fable intact, applying it to 
the chief concern of medieval Jews, namely the constant threat of Christian 
oppression. In his fable, however, the feuding fish represent European 
society—Jewish as well as Christian—without any sectarian references. 

At this point I would like to say something about meaning and 
interpretation—specifically, about the idea of excessive interpretation— 
“over-interpretation,’ to use a term coined by Umberto Eco.!9 Only one 
of Berechiah’s fables—fable no. 107, titled “An Elephant and a Man of the 
Field”2°—has been studied in any detail. This is one of the longest and most 
enigmatic narrative fables in Mishlei Shwalim. In it, a hunter tries to catch 
the mighty elephant that dwells in the forest, to no avail. Only with the help 
of his family and friends does he finally enjoy success. The Man of the Field 
rides the elephant, covering himself with a mantle. The villagers who see him 
approaching believe he is the devil on horseback and run away, leaving behind 
their homes and possessions. The Man of the Field steals their belongings 
and brings them back to his folk, but when the villagers return and acknowl- 
edge their mistake, he shares the loot with them, restoring peace and winning 
their forgiveness. In his detailed study of this fable, Marc Epstein asserts that 
a medieval Jewish author could not conceivably have written such a narra- 
tive without referring, implicitly or explicitly, to Jewish affairs, interests, and 


19 Umberto Eco, Interpretation and Overinterpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992). 
20 Hadas, see note 17 above, pp. 201-3. 
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beliefs. This fable, he therefore concludes, must have referred to Jewish con- 
cerns in some way or another. Noting that some synagogue murals and Torah 
illustrations display images of animals, among them elephants, he conjectures 
that the elephant in our story may stand for the Torah, while the Man of the 
Field may represent one of the biblical hunters Nimrod and Esau, who in 
turn represent Christianity. Our imaginative tale of animal taming, destruc- 
tion, and pillaging is thus made to directly reflect a central issue of medieval 
Jewish life.7! 

In my view, however, this is not only an over-interpretation but also a mis- 
understanding of the basic conditions of the hermeneutical method. The idea 
that we may approach a text with a predetermined concept—for example, that 
it must refer to Jewish concerns—is fundamentally misguided. Any interpre- 
tation of a given narrative should let the narrative speak for itself, leading us 
toward a plausible interpretation of its meaning derived from the narrative’s 
development and structure. Only after the text’s basic narrative events have 
been deciphered may we attempt to search for its essential meaning and mes- 
sage. In this story, the two essential narrative motifs—the villagers’ fear of the 
horseback demon, and the peace eventually established between the hunter 
and the uprooted villagers—are integral narrative events embedded in the 
text. It is by defining and understanding their place in the text that we can 
propose a reasonable interpretation of the story. This narrative, for instance, 
might be interpreted either as a satirical ridicule of the superstitious beliefs 
of medieval folk, who instead of looking at the natural face of reality (the ele- 
phant), are considering reality as a sequence of supernatural events (Satan and 
his horse); or as a moral guide to suggest peace and compromise over pride and 
bloodshed, which were so prevalent in the medieval mentality. In any case, we 
should not approach the text with principles imposed on it from without or 
with any presuppositions about what we “must” find in it. 

At the outset of this paper, I suggested that to interpret a narrative text, we 
would do better to compare it with its sources, as we have indeed done through- 
out this paper. At the same time, however, we must also look at the broader cul- 
tural context within which the narrative was composed. It is precisely against 
such context that Berechiah’s subversive approach becomes palpable. Among 
medieval Jews—a persecuted minority within Christian societies—everyday 
fear (whether justified or not) of secular and clerical oppression was often 
reflected in works of literature. Rabbi Akiva’s fable of the fox and the fish could 


21 Marc Michael Epstein, Dreams of Subversion in Medieval Art and Literature (University 
Park, pa: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1997), 39-69. 
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quite naturally be used to capture such fears, yet, as we have seen, Berechiah 
deliberately avoided doing so. Though both Berechiah and his learned audi- 
ence were Hebrew readers, well versed in the Talmud and no doubt familiar 
with the talmudic fable, his own fable—its narrative structure, including 
the opening, the moral, and the concluding poem— indicate a totally different 
message. It was intended to convey a universal message, rather than the reli- 
gious message of the original fable. As if Berechiah was telling us: Though we 
are Jews, heirs of the ancient tradition preserved in the talmudic fable, we are 
now denizens of Europe and not innocent of the ailments of European soci- 
ety. We, the descendants of Rabbi Akiva, are now participants in European 
social life; to live morally, we must now emerge from our exclusively Jewish 
perspective and answer to the universal code of European society. To convey 
this message—to replace theology with social awareness, and national with 
universal concerns—Berechiah revised the talmudic text in a twofold man- 
ner, removing the fable’s homiletic and historical context, and substituting the 
external threat with an internal one. The exceptional significance of such a 
subversive message for Jews living in twelfth-century Western Europe cannot 
be overestimated. 

We might call this process de-Judaization or universalization of Jewish sto- 
ries. As we deal in this paper with the question of the place of the story in a 
religious context, it seems that the phenomenon Rabbi Berechiah attests to is 
almost reversed: a story that had its origins in a typical religious context—the 
talmudic Aggadah—has, as we have seen, its theological meaning turned by 
a medieval narrator into a secular text in the moral context of a collection of 
educational fables. 

Furthermore, as Mishlei Shwalim isa collection of fables (i.e., a bookintended 
to deliver moral values), it seems that Berechiah’s message is that in order to be 
a person of the “right” values and morals—a central goal in medieval mentality 
and life—it is enough to adopt the general European values—those that apply 
to every person sharing this society, Jews included. It seems that we should 
look at Berechiah from now on not only as a great fabulist, as he was always 
rightly considered, but as one of the most original Hebrew literary authors of 
the Middle Ages, and certainly the most European one. It should be clear that 
this is not only because Berechiah was telling more or less “Jewish” stories. It 
is true that his personal and intellectual foundations were those of Jewish cul- 
ture. However, what we hear in Mishlei Shwalim is a different, an outstanding 
voice, which delivers European values presented through universal narrative 
patterns. It does so in Hebrew, for the sake of the Jewish community, and in a 
way never done before and rarely heard for many years after. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Adamic Myth from Canaan 


Marjo C.A. Korpel 


3.1 Introduction 


Among biblical scholars it is common knowledge that the Hebrew Bible con- 
tains traditions that differ from the Eden narrative in Genesis 2 and 3, for exam- 
ple in Ezekiel 28. In the parabiblical literature, such as the Enochitic writings 
and later rabbinic sources, still more diverging traditions about the primeval 
history of humanity have been preserved. This has led to the hypothesis that 
these traditions may be dependent on an older story which Paul Ricoeur has 
dubbed “the Adamic Myth.” However, this myth has thus far remained elusive. 
To give only a few quotations substantiating this view: 


The Canaanite Eden or First Man myth is yet to be recovered.! 


There is no evidence that the paradise motif was borrowed from extra- 
biblical literature.” 


In a recently published book we put forward a theory which might fill this 
gap.3 It is based on a fresh interpretation of a number of Ugaritic (Canaanite) 
clay tablets dating from the late thirteenth century BCE and additional 


Part of this paper is a summary of M.C.A. Korpel and J.C. de Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil: 
A New Beginning, 2nd enlarged ed. (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2015). For all technical 
details I refer the reader to that publication. Parts of this paper were also presented at the 
SRB conference Where are you, Adam? A New Understanding of Adam in Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim Context, Akademi University Turku, 25-28 August 2014. Thanks are due to Alberdina 
Houtman and Tamar Kadari for reading a draft of the present article. 

The abbreviation KTU stands for M. Dietrich, O. Loretz and J. Sanmartin, Die keilalpha- 
betischen Texte aus Ugarit, Ras Ibn Hani und anderen Orten, 3rd ed. (Minster: Ugarit-Verlag 
2013). 

1 H.G. May, “The King in the Garden of Eden: A Study of Ezekiel 2812-19,” in Israel’s Prophetic 
Heritage: Essays in Honor of James Muilenburg, ed. B.W. Anderson and W. Harrelson (London: 
ScM Press, 1962), 166—76, at 167. 

2 B.F. Batto, In the Beginning: Essays on Creation Motifs in the Bible and the Ancient Near East 
(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2013), 83. 

3 Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil. 
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evidence, epigraphic and otherwise, from various parts of the ancient Near 
East and Greece. Many elements in the primordial history as related in the 
Bible and parabiblical literature, as well as in later rabbinic literature,* appear 
in an entirely new light when compared to the Ugaritic myth of Adammu. 


3-2 Adammu: An Androgynous Divine Being 


In Ugaritic myth Adammu,° the divine prototype of humanity, was originally 
an androgynous deity. The determination of Adammu’s androgynous nature 
is based partly on Philo of Byblos’s statement about the gender of the first 
intelligent beings in Phoenician (Canaanite) religion.’ 

Far from being the first to sin, the Ugaritic myth reveals that the former god 
Adammu was the victim of a decision by the divine council to send him to the 
vineyard of the great gods on the earth with the assignment to undo the dam- 
age inflicted by Héranu (later on also called Hauran or Horon), a rebel god who 
was punished because he apparently had rebelled against the highest god El. 
The god Horanu once formed a duality with the god El, according to one of the 
Ugaritic clay tablets from which we extracted the Adamic Myth (KTU 1.107:39’). 
Initially, therefore, he was a very highly-ranked god in El’s pantheon. However, 
several other Canaanite accounts suggest that Héranu tried to take over El’s 
throne. For this rebellion the god was punished, but when he repented, he was 
reprieved, demoted to the lowest rank among the Ugaritic gods, and banned 


See the article by Houtman in this volume. 

The spelling “Adammw’ is the older form of the Hebrew name “Adam.” The ending -u denotes 
the nominative in Ugaritic. Originally this ending must also have been known in Hebrew as 
indicates the ancient name Penuel instead of Peniel (Gen 32:31-32). 

6 See J.C. de Moor, “The Duality in Man: Gen. 1:26-27,” in Intertextuality in Ugarit and Israel, 
ed. J.C. de Moor (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 12-25, esp. 19, with n. 33. Objections against this inter- 
pretation, such as those raised by E. Noort, “The Creation of Man and Woman in Biblical 
and Ancient Near Eastern Traditions,’ in The Creation of Man and Woman: Interpretations of 
the Biblical Narratives in Jewish and Christian Traditions, ed. G.P. Luttikhuizen (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 1-18, are unconvincing. 

7 H.W. Attridge and R.A. Oden, Jr., Philo of Byblos: The Phoenician History (Washington: Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, 1981), 37, with notes 33-35. See also Korpel and De Moor, 
Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 57-59, with further literature. 

8 Apparently this tradition was also known to the prophets Isaiah (Isa 14:20-24) and Ezekiel 
(Ezek 28). 
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from the mountain of the deities.? It was not uncommon in the ancient world 
to use former rebels who had repented as knowledgeable allies. 

Before leaving the mountain, Héranu seems to have taken revenge for his 
punishment by destroying the Tree of Life in the vineyard of the great gods. He 
placed himself in it transformed into a huge poisonous serpent, pouring his 
deadly spittle over its life-giving fruit, thus turning the Tree of Life into a Tree 
of Death. This act had cosmic consequences that spread out like a poisonous 
fog obscuring the sunlight. As a result, immortality was lost and the whole cos- 
mos suffered. In the divine council it is then asked (apparently by the highest 
god El) “Who among the gods will go to the earth to restore the Tree of Life?” 
(KTU 1.107:1-2). The gods decide to send one of them, named Adammu, down 
to save the world. In order to empower him they grant him total control over 
the earth. A vague echo of this is found in Genesis 1:28—30, where Adam is sum- 
moned to subdue the earth and reign over the animals. A similar command is 
given to Noah after the great Flood; the world and its animals are delivered into 
the hands of Noah: “in your hand they are delivered." The Ugaritic passage 
runs as follows: 


[“Whoever is] go[ing] on [the earth for us? |" 
[into(?)] the vineyard of the great gods?”!? 
The champion!’ was exalted, 
[they gave the e]arth in his hand. 
The brow of Adammu flowed, 
[the serpent] let fall spitt[le], it bit [him]! 
Look! The devouring mouth! 
Look! The stinging [fangs]! 
Frantically he tried to loosen (it), 
but the mouth of the serpent [stuck(?) | 


9 This assumption is based on two parallel Ugaritic passages (KTU 1.2:1.3-9 and KTU 
1.16:V1.40-58) where a rebellious god and a rebellious human prince are punished by the 
god H6ranu, the penalty consisting in the rebel’s banishment from the throne. 

10 —_ See also Job 9:24 “the earth is given in the hand of the wicked,” as well as Judg 1:2. 

11 Admittedly, the restoration is hazardous but it is in line with the sequel. 

12 ~=Cf. “the garden of God” in Ezek 28:13; 31:8-9, and Eden as “the garden of the Lorp” in 
Gen 13:10, as well as “the vineyard of the Lorp in Isa 5:7 and 27:2-3. For vineyards of dei- 
ties in Ugarit, cf. Korpel 1990, 437. For orchards of deities in Babylonia, see I J. Gelb et al., 
eds., The Assyrian Dictionary (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1964-2010), vol. K, 413-15. 

13. The champion is a designation of Adammu who is depicted here as the divine hero who 
is supposed to save the world from Héranu’s deadly grip. 
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He did not know how to bind the Biter, 

nor did he understand how to conquer the poison. 
The poison [filled(?)] him, 

yea, the Destroyer!* made him twist. 


In the shape of a huge serpent, Héranu had hidden himself in the Tree of Life 
and was too fast for Adammu to escape his deadly bite. We have reason to 
assume that this serpent was the biblical Leviathan. Some Jewish sources as 
well state that the serpent in the tree was the Leviathan, the giant sea-serpent.!® 
Jewish Aramaic incantation bowls and amulets depict the same evil powers as 
known from Ugarit: the Sea, Leviathan, Tannin, the Fog.!° By his poison Héranu 
turned the Tree of Life into a deformed Tree of Death, and enveloped the entire 
earth in a poisonous fog (KTU 1.107:32'—34 ). 

In the following lines, Adammu and the sun goddess Sap’u play major roles: 


The flesh of Sarrugazizu [fell].!7 
He wept like a boy, 
[and shed tears] like a little one. 
Sapéu called from heaven, 
“{Look! Why] did it fall, Oh my fr[iend?] 


14 The word abdy “Destroyer” is a designation of the serpent, cf. Ethiopic (Ge’ez) abadon 
“devil” as well as M. Hutter, “Abaddon,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, 
ed. K. van der Toorn, B. Becking, and P.W. van der Horst (Leiden: Brill 1999), 1; S.A. Meier, 
“Destroyer,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, 240-44. 

15 KW. Whitney, Two Strange Beasts: Leviathan and Behemoth in Second Temple and Early 
Rabbinic Judaism (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2006), 95-96. Amos 9:3 suggests that God 
can command the serpent at the bottom of the sea to bite people. 

16 WH. Rossell, A Handbook of Aramaic Magical Texts (Skylands: Shelton College, 1953), 104, 
Text 26:6: “I enchant you with the great spell of the Sea and with the spell of the Leviathan, 
the Tannin’; see also line 9 and Text 4:3—4; J.C. Greenfield, “Notes on some Aramaic and 
Mandaic Magic Bowls,’ JANES 5 (1973): 151. In Rossell 1953, 89, Text 14:8 two “angels of 
destruction” are named: Samael and qspy/. The latter might be a mangled name of the 
Qeteb. Samael is another name of Satan, cf. J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic 
Bowls: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), 230-36, 
Geniza 6:3, line 3. Even Asherah is mentioned as “the Queen of Demons” (mlkta dSdy), 
Rossell 1953:115, Text 30:12. For the many angelic names in extrabiblical Jewish sources see 
G. Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic: A History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 
305-7, and for the ouroboros, the Leviathan encircling the whole world, Bohak, Ancient 
Jewish Magic, 197, 276, 312. 

17 The expression “his flesh fell” parallels the Akkadian phrase siru maqatu, which describes 
the collapse of parts of the body (Gelb et al., The Assyrian Dictionary, vol. M, part1, 245b). 
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Why did the flesh of S]arrugazizu fall? 
And (why) do you weep like a boy, 

do you shed tears like a little one?” 
Thereupon [Sarrugazizu] answered, 

[he came back to her words, 
“Please answer me, my creatress Sap%u, 
[Why am I] on my way [to death?]” 


Adammu tries to free himself from the teeth of the serpent, but fails. He does 
not know how “to bind the Biter”!8 and how to conquer the poison. The venom 
starts to paralyze him. He also seems to shrink to human size, as is suggested by 
the lines describing him as a weeping boy, and as a little one who is shedding 
tears. Thus Adammu lost his divine size as well as his divine immortality. The 
fact that it is explicitly stated that he “does not know” how to bind the Biter 
and “does not understand” how to conquer the poison suggests that he also lost 
his divine wisdom. He invokes the sun goddess who was assumed to be able to 
revive the dead on her nightly journey through the Netherworld. 

In my opinion, it is not unthinkable that in the large gap between the 
Ugaritic tablets KTU 1.107 and 1.100, the sun goddess recreated the fully human 
Adammu and his wife from clay mixed with blood from a wound inflicted on 
Horanu. Well-known Mesopotamian parallels exist.!9 In this way the double 
nature of humans was explained: partly divine and good, partly rebellious 
and evil. 

In a second, well-preserved tablet, the same poetic strophe is repeated 
almost eleven times. In each of them, a deity is invoked with a plea to subdue 
the serpent by binding and feeding it, presumably with a leaf of the Tree of Life 
so that it prolongs its life by sloughing its skin. Although their own immortality 
is at stake, none of the eleven great deities invoked is able to charm the serpent 
and neutralize its poison. 

Finally, it is H6ranu’s turn and he does react. When all the great deities turn 
against him and his brood of vipers, he gives in and uproots and trims the Tree 
of Death, thus making life possible again, though no longer divine immortality. 


In our opinion srgzz is a proleptic nickname of Adammu (line 3) who in that case bore 
two or more names, like many other Ugaritic deities. Sarrugazizu means “the Prince 
(Devil) is generous,” cf. Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 19, n. 86. It is one of 
H6ranu’s epithets pointing to his ambiguous character. 

18 In parabiblical literature “binding” became a technical term for subduing demons. 

19 Cf. Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 94, 96, 101. 
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Horanu’s face turned pale 
because his creatures?° would remain childless. 
He left the city of the east. 
Then he headed straight 
for the Great Arasih 
and for the Little Aragih.?! 
He removed the juniper from the trees, 
yes, the Tree of Death from the shrubs. 
The juniper—he shook it out, 
the date-cluster—he put it away, 
the scab—he took it off, 
the wart—he carried it off. 
Héranu went to his house, 
and proceeded to his residence. 
The poison had become weak like a wadi, 
it had flowed away like a ditch. 


This passage shows that it was indeed Héranu who had poisoned the Tree of 
Life, which as a result had become an ugly, contorted hybrid tree. Once the poi- 
sonous Tree of Death has been uprooted, life on earth can resume its course.2? 
The remedy against the serpent’s venom consisted in the age-old homeopathic 
principle: fight poison with poison. A statue found in the Hauran, the volcanic 
region east of Damascus, depicts Horon as the divine physician Aesculapius, 
feeding a leaf to the serpent encircling his staff. To protect the new life on 
earth, Héranu engenders the Kétarat, seven divine midwives who protect and 
help pregnant women, again showing his good side after his turnabout. 


3.3 Horanu and His Names 


Other Ugaritic texts confirm that Héranu was the master of serpentine demons. 
He had a house, or even a city, in the realm of Motu, the Ugaritic god of death. 
After his repentance—so to say—El appointed him as a kind of licensed exe- 


20 All serpents were supposed to be offspring of the Devil Héranu. 

21 Great Aragih and Little Arasih are names of tributaries of the river Tigris. 

22 = Inourarticle “Creation and Fall in Canaanite Mythology” we have shown how this victory 
over death became one of the most important themes in Ugaritic religion. 
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cutioner on earth,?% essentially an evil god. Much like Motu, Héranu is not a 
recipient of sacrifices in the cult of Ugarit. However, this is only one side of 
his character. As we have seen, his turnabout made it possible for the living to 
attain vicarious immortality through the eternal cycle of procreation. 

In his role of father of the goddesses of conception and pregnancy, H6ranu 
is called Hilal.24 The name Hilal means “crescent moon” with the bright star 
Aldebaran which was thought to govern the moon.?5 

Remarkably enough, some of Héranu’s epithets are identical with designa- 
tions of Iblis, the Devil in Islam. In Ugaritic he is called d (adit), “the Enemy,” 
a word related to Arabic adi, a designation of Iblis, the Devil in the Qur'an. 
Furthermore he occurs as sr (Sar), “the (Evil) Prince,’ an epithet known in 
Arabic as Sarr, again an epithet for Iblis. In Qumran the devil is known as “the 
Prince of Accusation” or “the Angel of Accusation.’26 Héranu was also known 
with the epithet of abdy “the Destroyer,” a name that is paralleled by Hebrew 
Abbadon.?” The Crawford Syriac text of Revelation has an interesting vari- 
ant in g:u, “And over them is an angel, the Angel of the Abyss, whose name 
is Abbadon in Hebrew, but in Aramaic his name is Sra.” If the original form 
of the name was Sarr, the spelling Sara (with aleph as a mater lectionis in the 
emphatic state) is normal in Syriac. However, in this twelfth-century manu- 
script, the variant might well be ascribed to Muslim influence. 

Finally, Héranu also is known under the name of btn (batnu, “Dragon”). 
In Hebrew this has become bashan, the mountain range of the Bashan. The 
ancients had the idea that Héranu was thrown into the Syrian Desert and was 
solidified into a mountainous ridge that looks like a huge petrified serpent. 
This last name of Héranu suggests that the serpent in the Tree of Life indeed 
was Hoéranu himself. We ought to take the mythical proportions of the garden 
and its inhabitants into account.?® There is a Ugaritic incantation (KTU 1.83) 
that is highly interesting in this connection: 


23 According to Ryan Stokes the name Satan would also mean “executioner,” cf. R.E. Stokes, 
“YHWH'’s Executioner,” Journal of Biblical Literature 133 (2014): 251-70. 

24  Thisnameisalso used in the well-known text of Isa 14, where the fall from heaven of Helel 
is described. 

25 Generally Hilal is taken as just the crescent moon. However, he is also called the “Lord of 
the crooked staff” (KTU 1.24:42) which makes him the star governing the crescent moon. 

26 Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 55. 

27 See note 14 above, as well as Rev 9:1, and see also 1 QH? 11:16 where Abbadon is used either 
as a synonym of Sheol, the Pit and the abyss, or as the epithet of the Master of Sheol. 

28 ‘For a fuller discussion of this point, see Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 
67-68. 
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you should go into the land of Mahanaim.?° 
Solidify?° Yammu (Sea) (whose) forked tongue licks the sky, 
you should solidify Yammu-of-the-forked-tail! 
You should put Tunannu to the muzzle, 
you should bind him to the heights of the Lebanon! 
Fall down! You will be ashamed, Oh Yammu! 
(your) roaring is shattered, O Nahar (stream)! 
You surely will see the Pit, 
you will be smeared with clay. 


3-4 The Genealogy of the First Deities in Canaan 


The Ugaritic text KTU 1.100 starts with a call by an unnamed divine Mother, and 
this is followed by an enumeration of some divine couples from primordial 
times: 


The Mother of the Male Breeding Animal (and) the Female Breeding Animal, 
the daughter of the Source, (and) the daughter of the Stone, 
the daughter of Heaven and Flood, 
called to Sapgu, her mother, 
Sapsu, my mother, carry my voice 
to Ilu at the fountain-head of the two Rivers, 
at the confluence of the two Floods. 


29  Mahanaim is Mahanaim in Transjordan. The sea god is evidently identified here with the 
monsters swimming in his watery body. 

30 We take the verb trp as a denominative of Akkadian suripu “ice” and connect this with 
the legends about the solidifying of the sea like glass, Rev 15:2, also Rev 4:6, and Midrash 
Mekhilta Beshallah 5 explaining Exod 15:8 as follows: “the sea solidified on both sides 
and became a sort of glass crystal.” Interestingly, the same passage offers an alternative 
explanation stating that the sea was turned into rocks. Pesiqta de Rav Kahana 11:13 relates 
different opinions: the waters were held back by a transparent trellis. The verb pg’ in Exod 
15:8 designates “the solidifying of the thmt in the heart of the sea.” The tehemot seem to 
be sea monsters here. See also Sir 43:20-25 and the Ketiv in Zech 14:6, the latter implying 
that on the day of the eschatological theophany no frost or solidifying of sea(monsters) 
will be necessary anymore. Since “Bashan” means “serpent dragon” and is a designation 
of Yammu’s (=Ugaritic sea god) sea monster(s) in Ugarit (btn), the underlying myth might 
be that the dark and sometimes glassy looking volcanic rocks of Bashan (cf. D. Baly, The 
Geography of the Bible, rev. ed. [ Guilford: Harper & Row, 1974], 213-19) consist of the petri- 
fied body of the sea monster. 
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This is a very difficult text to interpret, for the Mother is designated twice as 
the daughter of a pair of deities. First, she is called the daughter of the Source 
and the Stone, and second she is called the daughter of Heaven and Flood. 
Furthermore, she is described as the mother of another divine couple, the male 
breeding animal and the female breeding animal. Because of the repeated des- 
ignation “daughter,” it seems that the description forms a reversed genealogy. 
Therefore, the Mother has to be seen as belonging to a later generation than 
the couples of deities that are mentioned in the following lines. We could com- 
pare this with, for example, the genealogy of the English prince William: 


William, the father of George, 
the son of Charles and Diana, 
the son of Elizabeth and Philip 


In this enumeration the names mentioned in the last line are in fact the 
grandparents of Prince William. Chronologically they come before William, 
although William is mentioned first. If we look in the same way at the Ugaritic 
genealogy of the primordial deities, the text starts with a remarkable series 
of divine doubles, the order of which has to be reversed to attain the correct 
chronological order. The reversal of lines results in the following genealogy, 
describing the first divine couples as the start of the Ugaritic cosmogony: 


Heaven (more or less male) & Flood (more or less female) 
Source (more or less female) & Stone (more or less male) 
Mother of the Male and Female Breeding Animal &... 
Male Breeding Animal & Female Breeding Animal 


BwrP P 


It has to be assumed that according to ancient Near Eastern cosmology the 
Earth rose from the Flood, therefore the divine pair “Heaven and Earth” might 
be equated with “Heaven and Flood.” Now, we also know that among the 
Hittites (people belonging to the larger group of the Canaanites) the highest 
god Kumarbi, the “Father of the gods,” was equated with the highest god El in 
Ugarit. Furthermore, it is said that he begot children with an enormous rock, 
lying in a cool source. This rock appeared to be more or less female,*! but the 
imagery of the woman as a “source” and the man as a “stone” is better known 
in the Semitic world.42 We have reason to believe that the “Mother of the Male 
and Female Breeding Animal” was Atirat/Ashera and that their father was El. 


31 HLA. Hoffner, Hittite Myths (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 52. 
32 See e.g. Song 4:12, 15; Isa 5111-2. 
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It is impossible that the children of this “Source” and “Stone” should have 
already been warm-blooded living beings. It seems logical that there must have 
been an extra generation between the generation of “Source and Stone” and 
the generation of the “Male and Female Breeding Animal” and this may only 
have been the generation of the nameless Mother of the “Male and Female 
Breeding Animal.” The earliest divine beings appear to have been androgy- 
nous beings. 

This has already been suggested by several researchers,3? and it must have 
counted also for the deities Kubaba and Adammu in their early stage.34 Some 
ancient pictures even show deities with a Janus face—a double-faced head;5 
in fact these pictures express the same duality and androgyny in the deities 
as described in the ancient texts. Just as in several other ancient Near Eastern 
creation myths, Heaven and Flood in the genealogy listed above form the first 
two elements (gods) that are mingled together, and they also formed a kind of 
age-old “married couple.” 

Even the Hebrew Bible has preserved this idea, and the biblical authors 
must have known that the first couple was originally assumed to consist of 
two inanimate beings, “Heaven” and “Flood,” or “Heaven” and “Earth,” as they 
are called in Genesis 2:4. The first half of the verse is often taken as the conclu- 
sion of the second creation story, but both the parasha petuhah before verse 4, 
as well as the use of the word nit1n (toledot) “generations” in the book of 
Genesis, prove the opposite. The author always starts a genealogical line with 
the word nit5in, and never uses it ina concluding line.?6 Genesis 2:4 starts a 
new pericope with a mention of the first inanimate couple that fathered the 


33. See JJ.A. van Dijk, “Le motif cosmique dans la pensée sumérienne,” Acta Orientalia 28 
(1964): 1-59; RJ. Clifford, Creation Accounts in the Ancient Near East and in the Bible 
(Washington: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1994), 18-21; H.-W. Jiingling, “Was 
anders ist Gott fiir den Menschen, wenn nicht sein Vater und seine Mutter? Zu einer 
Doppelmetapher der religidsen Sprache,” in Ein Gott allein?, ed. W. Dietrich and M.A. 
Klopfenstein (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1994), 365-86; De Moor, “The Duality in Man’; 
P. Lapinkivi, The Sumerian Sacred Marriage in the Light of Comparative Evidence (Helsinki: 
The Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 2004), 155-66; A. LaCocque, The Trial of Innocence: 
Adam, Eve, and the Yahwist (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2006), 117-30. 

34 See the descriptions of double-faced terracotta figures by V. Haas, Geschichte der hethi- 
tischen Religion (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 407. 

35 SeeC.Uehlinger, “Audienzin der Gétterwelt: Anthropomorphismus und Soziomorphismus 
in de Ikonographie eines altsyrischen Zylindersiegels,’ Ugarit-Forschungen 24 (1992): 339- 
59, at 358 figs. 2 and 3, and at 359 figs. 7 and 8. 

36 See the generations of Adam (Gen 5:1), of Noah (Gen 6:9), of the sons of Noah (Gen 10:1), 
of the families of the sons of Noah (Gen 10:32), the generations of Sem (Gen 11:10), of 
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entire world and cosmos. However, the biblical author subtly changed the idea 
of procreation via the couple “Heaven and Earth” into just creation by God. 
The author apparently was not able to leave out the ancient view of “Heaven 
and Earth” as the first couple, so he used this in Genesis 2:4 but immediately 
continued with the parallel line in which he stated that it was God himself who 
created this former divine couple: 


These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created, 
on the day the LorD God made earth and heaven. 


It is quite clear that the author used the word n171n (offspring) in this verse in 
a more or less sarcastic way, for he only mentions the ancient couple “Heaven” 
and “Earth” but immediately mitigates this pair in the following line by empha- 
sizing that it was God himself who brought forward all that sprouts from the 
earth. As it is said in Gen 2:9: “And out of the ground the LORD God made to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” 


3.5 Conclusions 


In the thirteenth century BCE an Ugaritic Adammu Myth must have been well- 
known among the Canaanites: an ancient story about a divine being Adammu, 
who was sent to the garden of the gods to save and rescue all living beings by 
detoxifying the poison of a huge serpent in the Tree of Life. This Adammu, 
however, failed miserably, because he was bitten by the serpent, shrank to 
human proportions, and lost his divine immortality and wisdom. The huge 
serpent was the rebellious god Héranu, who wanted to take over the throne of 
the highest god El. 

In the end of the story, H6ranu appeared to be an ambiguous god whose 
character had both an evil and a positive side. This ambiguity is also discern- 
ible in later representations of the Devil.” Furthermore, several Ugaritic epi- 
thets of Héranu are identical or similar to Arabic designations of Iblis, the 
Devil in Islam: sr “(evil) prince” and d “enemy” and ‘abdy “destroyer” as well as 
the Hebrew abbadon. 


Terah (Gen 11:27), of Ismael (Gen 25:12), of Isaac (Gen 25:19), of Esau (Gen 361, 9, and of 
Jacob (Gen 37:2). 
37 Often—but wrongly—attributed to the influence of later Zoroastrianism. 
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The fact that several details of the story also occur in later Jewish sources (as 
well as in the Islamic Qur'an and in parabiblical texts) seems to prove that the 
Israelites and later Jews must have been acquainted with parts of the Canaanite 
Adam story. Apparently the story survived through the channels of popular 
belief and was transmitted by oral tradition. Time and again, fragments from 
the myth pop up in later texts, as well as in the well-known Jewish magic bowls. 

However, as can be seen also in the article by Alberdina Houtman, both bib- 
lical authors and rabbis reworked and reframed fragments and details from 
the Canaanite myth to serve their own theological goals. The biblical authors 
in particular remodelled ancient themes from the Canaanite myth into new 
monotheistic stories about primordial times, so that the God of Israel became 
the One and only Creator. Adam no longer was a divine being but became a 
human being who resembled God and was charged with being and acting like 
God. In Genesis the first sin was not committed by a bad deity, but by human- 
kind itself. Human beings could no longer hide behind a bad and capricious 
deity; they were now entirely responsible for choosing between good and 
evil. In the Ugaritic Myth, the divine being Adammu lost his immortality 
and divine wisdom, but in the Genesis story, humankind is offered the possibil- 
ity of immortality but loses it by ignoring God’s commandment. 

Humankind also acquires the knowledge of Good and Bad in the biblical 
story, an ambiguity that had formerly been the prerogative of the gods, includ- 
ing Ilu and Héranu. As a result, humanity would always be haunted by the 
difficult choice between good and evil. Thus, the biblical authors turned sev- 
eral well-known elements from the Canaanite stories about primordial times 
upside down in their own monotheistic accounts. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Development of the Adamic Myth in 
Genesis Rabbah 


Alberdina Houtman! 


41 Introduction 


The Hebrew Bible, as the Holy Scriptures of the first great monotheistic reli- 
gion, has often been considered to be outspokenly nonmythical, a character 
trait that became even stronger in the early rabbinic literature.” This is, how- 
ever, not unchallenged. Firstly, the Bible is not as devoid of mythology as the 
monotheistic ideology would have liked, and secondly, quite a lot of mythic 
material can be found in rabbinic literature? Assorted details now known 
from ancient Ugarit resurfaced in rabbinic sources long after their eclipse in 
the intervening biblical tradition.+ 

In this paper I will consider the reoccurrence of some traces of the so-called 
adamic myth as recently reconstructed by Marjo Korpel and Johannes de 
Moor.’ I will discuss how some ancient Canaanite mythological concepts® also 
occur in later rabbinic literature, although in somewhat different form, fitting 
to their new theological context. I will thereby concentrate on the midrashic 
collection Genesis Rabbah’ and focus on the two main actors of the story, 
namely Adam / Adammu and his antagonist the serpent / H6ranu. 


1 Ithank Robin ten Hoope and the co-editors of this volume for their critical reading and use- 
ful remarks. 

2 See the short overview in Yair Lorberbaum, In Goa’s Image: Myth, Theology, and Law in 
Classical Judaism (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 43-45. 

3 See e.g. the abundance of material collected by Howard Schwartz, Tree of Souls: The Mythology 
of Judaism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2004). 

4 M. Fishbane, The Exegetical Imagination: On Jewish Thought and Theology (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1998), 22. 

5 M.C.A. Korpel and J.C. de Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil: A New Beginning, 2nd enlarged ed. 
(Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2015); see also Korpel’s paper in this book. 

6 From approximately the late thirteenth century BCE. 

7 According to the critical edition J. Theodor and Chanoch Albeck, Midrash Bereshit Rabba 
(Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1965). 
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4.2 Adam as an Androgynous Divine Being 


In the ancient Canaanite adamic myth, Adam was originally an androgynous 
divine being, who was sent to the earth to rescue the world from the harm done 
by Héranu.® Although the Genesis accounts do not in fact contradict either his 
divine origin or his androgyny, the general monotheistic line in the Tanakh 
gave rise to our modern perceptions of him as a male of flesh and blood. For 
the early rabbinic exegetes, however, some puzzling details of the Genesis 
accounts, as well as some texts in other parts of the Tanakh,° gave rise to the 
idea that the first human was originally quite different from the fragile mortals 
of their own days. Let us take a look at a few interpretations from the midrashic 
compilation known as Genesis Rabbah, redacted in the land of Israel in the 
beginning of the fifth century cE.!° According to rabbinic traditions in this col- 
lection, Adam was androgynous and at least semidivine, if not divine. On his 
androgyny we read in Genesis Rabbah 8:1: 


R. Jeremiah ben Leazar said: When the Holy One, blessed be He, created 
the first human/Adam, He created him androgynous, for it is said “male 
and female He created them” (Gen 5:2). Said R. Shmuel bar Nahman: 
When the Holy One, blessed be He, created the first human/Adam, he 
created him two-faced. Then he split him and made him two backs, one 
for this side and one for that. They answered him: has it not been written 
“He took one of his ribs” (yny>yn, Gen 2:21)? He said to them: [one] of 
his sides, as you say “and for the other side of the Tabernacle etc.” (yov', 
Exod 26:20). 


R. Shmuel bar Nahman uses the second meaning of the word y5y as support 
for his bold statement.!” The interpretation is cleverly connected to the petihah 
verse Ps 139:5 “You hedge me before and behind; You lay Your hand upon me.” 
The noticeable point here is that there seems to be no awkwardness at all 


Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 26, 57; see also Korpel’s paper in this book. 
E.g. Ps 8:5-6. 

10 _ Edited probably in the first half of the fifth century in Palestine. See G. Stemberger, 
Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 279-80. 

11 +The same tradition occurs in LevR 14:1. Shorter forms and allusions are found in MidrPs 
139:5; Tan Tazria 1; TanB Tazria 2; b.Ber 61a; b.Erub 18a; Midrash Aggada Buber 5:12; Leqah 
Tob Bereshit 1; Yalqut Bereshit 20; Yalqut Psalms 887. 

12 The idea behind the interpretation is that human individuals in themselves are incom- 
plete, being only half of an original whole, yearning for their lost consort. 
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concerning the consequences of this interpretation, neither regarding the 
relation between the sexes nor with respect to the implications for the gen- 
der specifics of God. This well-known tradition has in the past rightfully been 
connected with Greek mythology, for example by my Dutch colleague Lieve 
Teugels.!3 Yet another Dutch colleague, Johannes de Moor, has shown that 
the concept may have been familiar also through sources from Ugarit and 
Mesopotamia.!* 

Next, we are interested in what the Amoraic rabbis thought about a possibly 
divine status of Adam. The first creation account in Genesis gave rise to specu- 
lations about a probably divine—or at least semidivine—status of Adam, on 
the basis of for instance Genesis 1:26, where God said,!© 


Let us make man/Adam in our image, after our likeness. They shall rule 
the fish of the sea, the birds of the sky, the cattle, the whole earth, and all 
the creeping things that creep on earth. 


In the first place there are the image and the likeness, which seem to depict 
Adam as an offspring of God. In the second place there is the assignment to 
rule, which was generally considered a prerogative of the gods. In an expo- 
sition of this verse we read the following about Adam’s likeness to God 
(GenR 8:10): 


Said R. Hoshaiah, “When the Holy One, blessed be He, created the first 
human/Adam, the ministering angels mistook him [for God, since Man 
was in God’s image], and wanted to proclaim his sanctity.’ To what may 
the matter be compared? To a king and a governor who sat in a chariot, 
and the provincials wished to say to the king, “Domine!!®” But they did not 


13 L. Teugels, “The Creation of the Human in Rabbinic Literature,’ in The Creation of Man 
and Woman: Interpretations of the Biblical Narratives in Jewish and Christian Traditions, 
ed. G.P. Luttikhuizen (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 107-27, esp. 108-13. See also D. Boyarin, Carnal 
Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Literature, Berkeley 1993, 35-37 and the references given 
there. 

14 E.g. J.C. de Moor, “The duality of God and Man: Gen. 1:26-27 as P’s Interpretation of the 
Yahwistic Account,’ in Intertextuality in Ugarit and Israel, ed. J.C. de Moor (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), 112-25. 

15 Biblical citations are according to the Jps translation of 1985. 

16 —_- Vocative of Dominus “Lord,” used in the Latin Bible translations for God as well as for 
Jesus. The choice of this Latin word is probably meant to direct the mind of the read- 
ers into this specific direction. Although there are lots of Greek and Latin loanwords in 
rabbinic literature, the word domine is rare. The only other occasions are in LamR 1:5 
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know which one of them was which. What did the king do? He pushed 
the governor and threw him out of the chariot, so that people would know 
who was king. So too when the Holy One, blessed be He, created the first 
man/Adam, the angels mistook him [for God]. What did the Holy One, 
blessed be He, do? He put him to sleep, so that everyone would know 
that he was a human. As it is written “Oh cease to glorify man, [who has 
only breath in his nostrils! For by what does he merit esteem?]” (Isa 2:22) 


This midrash apparently wants to teach two things. In the first place it confirms 
the great resemblance of God and man. In second instance, however, it wants 
to make quite clear that appearances are deceptive: man may look like God, 
but that does not necessarily make him divine. In order to prove the difference, 
God put Adam to sleep, so that everyone would know that he was human, 
because in the understanding of that time gods do not sleep (e.g. Ps 121:4: “The 
guardian of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps!”). The use of the term domine 
and the connection with Isa 2:22, where it says “Oh, cease to glorify man,” may 
possibly refer to a polemic against Christianity, mocking the Christians who do 
not know who the real King is.!” 

The complex character of mankind, which is assuredly created in the like- 
ness of God but is also carnal, is further elaborated in GenR 8:11: 


He created in him four traits applicable to beings of the upper world and 
four of the lower world. As to traits applicable to creatures of the upper 
world, he stands up straight like ministering angels, he speaks as do min- 
istering angels, he has the power of understanding as do ministering 
angels, and he sees as do ministering angels. ... As to the four traits appli- 
cable to creatures of the lower world, he eats and drinks like a beast, he 
has sexual relations like a beast, he defecates like a beast, and he dies like 
a beast....R. Tifdai said in the name of R. Aha: The Holy One blessed be 
He said, “If I create him solely with traits of creatures of the upper world, 
he will live and never die, and if I do so solely with the traits of creatures 
of the lower world, he will die and not live. Instead, I shall create him with 


and ARN B 6 in the expression vive domine imperator. See Samuel Krauss, Griechische und 
Lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1964), 
155-56; Saul Lieberman, “Keles Kilusin,” in Studies in Palestinian Talmudic Literature, ed. 
David Rosenthal (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1991), 434. 

17 In rabbinic literature, sleep is considered a “small death.’ Just as sleep proves the first 
Adam to be human, so death proves the second Adam (i.e. Jesus) to be human. 
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the traits of creatures of the upper world and with traits of the creatures 
of the lower world. If he sins, he will die, and if not, he will live.” 


A distinction is drawn between the physical death and the eternal death. As a 
physical being, man dies just like the animals. But this concerns only the body. 
For the soul it depends on a person’s lifestyle: if he sins, he will die, and if not, 
he will live. Eternal life awaits the souls of the righteous. One might consider 
this a potential divinity, immortality being a characteristic of divine beings. 

Also in GenR 12:8, the mixed nature of humankind is described. There, how- 
ever, another reason is given as we shall shortly see: 


Everything you see is offspring (mi71n) of heaven and earth, as it is said 
“In the beginning God created [the heaven and the earth]” (Gen 1:1). On 
the second [day] He created some of the creatures above “And God said, 
Let there be a firmament etc.” (Gen 1:6). On the third [day] He created 
some of the creatures below “And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass” etc. (Gen 1:11). On the fourth [day], He created some of the crea- 
tures above, “Let there be lights” (Gen 1:14). On the fifth [day] He created 
some of the creatures below, “Let the waters swarm” (Gen 1:20). On the 
sixth [day] He came to create the human. He said, “If I create him from 
the creatures on high, the creatures on high will be more than the crea- 
tures below by one formation, and there will not be peace in the world. 
But if I create him from the creatures below, then also. Yet I shall create 
him out of the creatures on high and the creatures below, so that there 
will be peace.” That is in line with this verse, “The LoRD God formed the 
human from the dust of the earth. He blew into his nostrils the breath 
of life.” (Gen 2:7) [That breath derives] from the creatures above. As 
R. Simeon b. Laqish said, “Dominion and dread are His; [He imposes 
peace in His heights. ]” (Job 25:2) 


This midrash has some interesting elements. It starts with the description of 
heaven and earth as the progenitors of the visible creation. Although here 
Genesis 1:1 is given as proof text, the exposition is on the opening of the sec- 
ond creation story, namely Genesis 2:4, which opens with the statement: 75x 
paxm own niin. This formula is generally translated as “Such is the story 
of heaven and earth.” Normally, however, the formula miadin 7dx introduces 
lists of generations, and not inanimate entities.!8 This is only logical, since it 


18 Noah and his sons, Shem, Terach, Yishmael, Yitschaq, Esau, Jacob, Aaron and Moses, Peretz. 
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is based on the root 75°, “giving birth.” The formulation may therefore be a 
remnant from the Canaanite myth where heaven and earth were seen as the 
first pair of divine beings that were created by God their father,!* hence the 
connection with the word bereshit of Genesis 1:1. The word pair “heaven and 
earth” moreover occurs in the Tanakh in combination with the participles nwy 
“maker” and 7p “creator” as an epithet for the almighty God.?° Also at places 
in Genesis Rabbah we see the concept of heaven and earth as animated divine 
entities resurface. For example, in the discussion of the phrase “let us make 
man/Adam” (Gen 1:26), the question comes up as to who is speaking here. 
Does God speak about himself in the majestic plural, or does the plural indi- 
cate that he was not alone when he planned the creation of mankind?#! One of 
the options offered is that he took counsel with Heaven and Earth. In Genesis 
Rabbah 8:3 this is worded as follows: 


And God said: “Let us make man/Adam.” With whom did He take coun- 
sel? R. Joshua b. Levi said, “With the work of Heaven and Earth He took 
counsel. The matter may be compared to a king who had two advisers, 
and he would do nothing without their consent.’ 


It is fascinating how this puts the monotheistic ideal into perspective. Not only 
is God not alone, he is not even omnipotent, seeking approval for everything 
he does. 

The second point that strikes the eye in the discussion about the com- 
ponents from which Adam was created is the concern for balance between 
“above” and “below.” Although the reasoning is labored, the point the author 
wants to make is quite clear: in order to maintain peace, there should be a 
careful balance between the upper worlds and the lower worlds. This point 
is underlined by the quote from Job “He imposes peace in His heights.’ One 
could say that their being “two-natured” makes human beings fit as mediators 
between heaven and earth. The question may be raised whether this is prob- 
ably a reaction to the doctrine of the two natures of Christ that was developed 


19 Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 7. 

20 Gen 14:19, 22 (71379), Psalm 115715, 121:2, 124:8, 134:3, 146:5-6 (NWY). 

21 ~~‘ For a detailed discussion of the problem, see Patrick D. Miller, Genesis 1-n: Studies 
in Structure & Theme, Supplement Series (Sheffield: Journal for the Study of the Old 
Testament, 1978), 9-20. 
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around the same time as our midrash.?? Pointing out that every human had 
two natures would then serve as a rebuttal to the Christian claim of the unic- 
ity of Jesus as being truly God and truly man, and thus being the mediator par 
excellence. 

Apart from the characteristics mentioned already, there are two more traits 
that are typical of celestials as opposed to earthlings, and that is their size and 
their wisdom. There are many traditions about the extraordinary dimensions 
of Adam before the fall, in Judaism as well as in Islam later on.?? In Genesis 
Rabbah 8:1 his dimensions are described as reaching from heaven to earth or 
from north to south or from east to west. We also learn that his size was dimin- 
ished after the fall. In an exposé on the defective reading of toledot in Genesis 
2:4, the missing waw—as numerical number six—is used to point out six fea- 
tures that Adam lost after he succumbed to sin. These features are: his splen- 
dor, his [immortal] life, his stature, the fruit of the earth, the fruit of the tree, 
and the primordial lights. On the stature it says in Genesis Rabbah 12:6: 


His stature? As it says “And the man [and his wife] hid [from the Lorp | 
(Gen 3:8). Said R. Aibu, “his stature bent down and became hundred 
cubits” 


Compared to us, that is still a respectable height of about 45 meters, but it is 
nothing compared to his original height, which reached from earth to heaven.?* 
It is clear that a man that size could not hide anywhere, which proves that he 
must have shrunk. 

Finally, in this section a few words on the wisdom of Adam. In many rab- 
binic sources the ability of Adam to give names to the animals is seen as a sign 
of his sublime wisdom,?° and so also Genesis Rabbah. In GenR 17:4, when God 
expressed his intention to create man, the angels asked Him what his character 
would be. God then answered, 


22  Dyophysitism understands Christ as having two natures that exist in one person. This is 
the position of the council of Chalcedon (451), the Roman Catholic Church and many 
Protestant churches. 

23 + InJudaism e.g. in Sifra behuqqotay 3:9, GenR 8:1, 21:3, 24:2, LevR 18:2, b.Hag 12a, ARN B 8 
(Schechter 1b-12a). In Islam e.g. Sahih Bukhari, Book 55 Hadith 543. See also the paper by 
Adiel Kadari in this volume. 

24  Aparallel to this shrinkage may be found in the A/adamic myth as interpreted by Korpel 
and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 72 (KTU 1.107:8-9, 10-12). 

25 See the sources mentioned in H.M. Patmore, Adam, Satan, and the King of Tyre (Leiden: 
Brill, 2012), 18-19. 
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“His wisdom will be greater than yours.’ What did the Holy one, blessed 
be He, do [in order to make his point]? He brought before them domes- 
ticated animals, wild beasts, and fowl. He said to them, “As to this crea- 
ture, what is its name?”, but they did not know. “And this one, what is 
its name?”, and they did not know. Then He brought them before Adam, 
and said to him, “What is its name?” “Ox.” “And this, what is its name?” 
“Camel.” “And this, what is its name?” “Ass.” “And this, what is its name?” 
“Horse.” As it is written “And the man gave names to all the cattle [etc.]” 
(Gen 2:20) 


This naming act is not only proof of Adam’s wisdom, it also makes him part of 
the creative act. As God gave names to his major works of creation in Genesis 
1, so now Adam further refines the order by naming the animals,?6 which may 
serve as another sign of his divine character.2” 


4.3 The Identification of Héranu 


In the ancient Canaanite adamic myth, H6oranu rebelled against El and was 
punished by expulsion from the abode of the gods. According to the recon- 
struction of Korpel and De Moor, his revenge seems to have been that he made 
the Tree of Life inaccessible to the gods by positing himself as a huge poisonous 
serpent in the tree.28 Thereupon the great gods decided to send one of them, 
Adammu, to the earth with the assignment to undo this deplorable situation. 
Because of the restrictions of this paper, I will limit myself here to the identifi- 
cation of the rebel. For the biblical version we will look at the Genesis account 
of the fall and compare that to the story in Ezekiel 28 about the prince of Tyre. 
We will first compare these stories with each other and with the Canaanite 
myth, and then see how the exposers in Genesis Rabbah chose to use the mate- 
rial for their own goals. 


26 Further on in the midrash he also names himself and even God. 

27 See e.g. G.A. Klingbeil, “He Spoke and It Was: Human Language, Divine Creation, and the 
Imago Dei,” Horizons in Biblical Theology 36, no. 1 (2014): 42-59. 

28 Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 17. The extant texts do not mention a Tree 
of Life, but they do mention a Tree of Death, referring to the deadly poison that issued 
from the serpent (KTU 1.100:65). 
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In Genesis 2:8—g9 it says: 


8The Lorp God planted a garden in Eden, in the east, and placed there 
the man whom He had formed. °And from the ground the Lorp God 
caused to grow every tree that was pleasing to the sight and good for food, 
with the tree of life in the middle of the garden, and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and bad. 


After Eve and Adam yielded to the temptation of eating from the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and bad (Gen 3:6), God drove man out of Paradise. This is worded 
as follows (Gen 3:22-24): 


22And the LorD God said, “Now that man has become like one of us, 
knowing good and bad, what if he should stretch out his hand and take 
also from the tree of life and eat, and live forever!” 23So the LorD God 
banished him out of the garden of Eden, to till the soil from which he was 
taken. 24He drove the man out, and stationed east of the garden of Eden 
the cherubim and the fiery ever-turning sword, to guard the way to the 
tree of life. 


We will now read some verses from the dirge over the king of Tyre as found in 
Ezekiel 28:1—-19: 


220 mortal, intone a dirge over the king of Tyre and say to him: Thus said 
the LorD God: You were a seal of perfection, full of wisdom and flawless 
in beauty. You were in Eden, the garden of God;...“I created you as 
a cherub, with outstretched shielding wings; and you resided on God's 
holy mountain; You walked among stones of fire. You were blameless 
in your ways, from the day you were created until wrongdoing was found in 
you. !6By your far-flung commerce you were filled with lawlessness 
and you sinned. So I have struck you down from the mountain of 
God, and I have destroyed you, o shielding cherub, from among the stones 
of fire. "You grew haughty because of your beauty, you debased your 
wisdom for the sake of your splendor; I have cast you to the ground; I have 
made you an object of kings to stare at. 


There are similarities and differences to be noted, as is shown in the following 
table: 
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Genesis Ezekiel 

place of action Eden Eden 

rebel the human / Adam King of Tyre / Hiram? 

sin disobedience triggered by hubris 


punishment / consequence 


Tree of Life 
guard 


the wish to be like God 
expulsion from the garden 
of Eden / mortality 


made inaccessible by God 
cherubs and the fiery 
ever-turning sword 


expulsion from the 
mountain of god / 
destruction 


Similar are the paradisiacal setting, the sin, and the expulsion. On the other 
hand, the main characters differ. Whereas in Genesis the first man is the main 
character, in Ezekiel it is the King of Tyre. The sin in Genesis is the neglect of 
a command given by God, whereas in this part of Ezekiel it seems to be greed 
and vanity. Moreover, in Ezekiel there is no apparent role for the Tree of Life. 


Both stories contain elements that also occur in the Canaanite myth, yet 
the storyline is different. The three narratives can be schematized in the 


following way: 


Canaanite myth Genesis Ezekiel 
place of action vineyard of the Eden Eden 
great gods 
rebel Horanu the human / Adam King of Tyre / Hiram? 
sin hubris disobedience triggered hubris 
by the wish to be like 
God / hubris 
punishment / expulsion fromthe expulsion from the expulsion from the 
consequence abode of the gods __ garden of Eden / mountain of god / 
mortality destruction 
Tree of Life made inaccessible made inaccessible by 
by Horanu God 
guard Horanu/ serpent cherubs and the fiery 


ever-turning sword 
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Whereas the adamic myth describes the fall of a god, the biblical stories seem 
to describe the sin and downfall of a human. Or do they? In the case of Genesis, 
the answer depends on what status Adam originally had. We have seen some 
of the rabbinical discussion on his nature in the first part of this paper. For 
Ezekiel it depends on the identification of the King of Tyre, or Prince of Tyre, 
as he is called earlier in the same chapter. Is he a historical person, or does 
he function as a symbol for a mythical character? Elsewhere in the Tanakh 
a king of Tyre occurs in historical settings, and the commercial offenses that 
are ascribed to him seem to point to a person of flesh and blood. On the other 
hand, the setting in Eden and his description as a cherub are arguments for a 
mythical character. 

In the books of Kings and Chronicles we learn about a Hiram (also Huram / 
Horam), King of Tyre, who entered into an alliance with David and aided him 
in building his palace.?° After the death of David he entered into a similar alli- 
ance with Solomon and assisted him greatly in building the Temple.®° He is 
generally referred to in an outspokenly positive way. This is hardly compatible 
with the harsh words spoken in Ezekiel 28, not only in the verses cited, but 
also at the beginning of the chapter, where the Prince of Tyre is accused of 
blasphemy, declaring himself a god. This may be considered an argument not 
to identify him with the historical Hiram of the books of Kings and Chronicles. 

Who might he be then? In my opinion the designation in Ezekiel may be 
related to the ancient myth. The opening words of Ezekiel 28 are: “Ben Adam, 
say to the Prince of Tyre (Tsor)...”. In other words, it is the Adamite who 
rebukes the Prince of Tsor. In the word tsor we may hear a resonance of tsar 
“adversary, foe.”3! The designation “Prince” might be an echo of the Evil Prince 
of the Ugaritic pantheon. Given the historical background of Ezekiel, who 
lived in exile in Babylonia,*? a connection with the Persian destructive spirit 


29 By sending him able workmen, and also cedar trees and fir trees from Lebanon (2 Sam 5:11; 
1 Chron 14:1). 

30 =. 1 Kgs 5:1, 9:1; 2 Chron 2:3. He also took part in Solomons traffic to the Eastern Seas (1 Kgs 
9:27, 10:11; 2 Chron 8:18, 9:10). 

31 Another possibility is to connect it to Tyran Astarte, which was probably a meteorite that 
was taken to Tyre and consecrated there. See A.I. Baumgarten, The Phoenician History of 
Philo of Byblos (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 220; Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 56. 
The text of Isa 14:12, “How are you fallen from heaven, O shining One, son of Dawn,” may 
also be a remnant of this tradition. 

32 Although the word used here is 7°33, and not 1W, the word that is generally used in this 
context. 

33 6thcentury BCE. 
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Ahriman is also possible. So probably we have here a merger of a historical 
person with mythical characters who were known from the Umwelt.34 

Let us now finally look at how Genesis Rabbah refers to this story. In GenR 
9:5 we read the following: 


R. Hama b. R. Hanina said: Adam was predestined not to taste death, 
so why then was the penalty of death sentenced on him? Because the 
Holy One, blessed be He, foresaw that in the future Nebuchadnezzar and 
Hiram would make themselves gods. Therefore, death was sentenced on 
him. As it is written, “You were in Eden, the garden of God [etc.]” (Ezek 
28:12). Was then Hiram in Eden? Surely not! Rather, he said to him, “You 
are the one who caused him that was in Eden to die.” R. Hiyya, the son 
of Berekiah’s daughter in the name of R. Berekiah, “a cherub (1173), with 
outstretched [shielding wings]” (Ezek 28:14). He said to him, “You are the 
one who caused that young man (71197) to die.” 


We can now extend our narrative overview as follows, 


Canaanite myth Genesis Ezekiel GenR 
place of action vineyard of Eden Eden Eden 
the great gods 
rebel Hoéranu thehuman/ = KingofTyre/ Hiram/ 
Adam Hiram? Nebuchadnezzar 
(in the future) 
cause hubris disobedience _ hubris blasphemy / 
triggered by hubris 
the wish to be 
like God 
punishment/ expulsion expulsion from expulsion from mortality of 
consequence _ from the the garden the mountain mankind 
abode of of Eden / of god / 
the gods mortality destruction 


34 There may also be a pun intended on the name Hiram, which means “high-born.” In that 
case it would stress the noble descent of the main character before he was cast to the 
ground. Mind also the resemblance of the names Hiram—Horan—Ahriman in the light 
of the common Semitic nun-mem interchange. 
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TABLE (cont.) 


Canaanite myth Genesis Ezekiel GenR 
Tree of Life made made 

inaccessible inaccessible 

by Horanu by God 
guard Horanu / cherubs and 

serpent the fiery ever- 


turning sword 


The text in Genesis Rabbah is a complicated reworking of the constitutive ele- 
ments of the stories we have discussed so far: we have Hiram, Adam, blasphe- 
mous hubris, penalty of death, and a cherub. Hiram is depicted here as the 
Prince of Tyre of Ezekiel 28:2 who declared himself god.°5 The elements are 
ordered and presented in a new way to serve a specific goal, namely to stress 
the perfection of God’s creation in the light of mortality. The larger context of 
the cited text is Genesis 1:31, “And God saw all that He had made, and found 
it very good.” The problem to be solved is how death could have entered this 
perfect world. The exposé in Genesis Rabbah 9:5 starts with a pun by read- 
ing the words 7NA 310 “very good” as nin 310 “death is good.” It explains why 
physical death is a good thing, for the wicked as well as for the righteous.?® This 
explanation may have served as a refutation of current gnostic ideas that the 
physical world was the work of an imperfect demiurge. So what we see here 
is that elements of different versions of an ancient myth are explained in an 
entirely new way to support contemporary theological convictions and to sup- 
press heretic ideas. As in the ancient myth, it is not Adam who brought death 
into the world, but rather the haughty blasphemous Hiram / H6éranu. 


35 Hiram is condemned in rabbinic literature because he considered himself God, e.g. 
b.Hullin 89a. 

36 For the wicked: when they die they stop angering the Holy One. For the righteous: it 
makes an end to their struggle against the evil impulse. 
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4.4 Conclusions 


Genesis Rabbah is not just a collection of exegetical bits and pieces. It has 
been pointed out already by others that it has a clear theological agenda.3” My 
contribution has been to show that in order to substantiate its beliefs and to 
fight heretical views, it does not shun using ancient extrabiblical traditions. 
The rabbis were probably aware of the alluring power of deviant traditions 
from surrounding cultures. They sought to distil these traditions of pagan and 
heterodox elements and to incorporate them into their own exegetical tradi- 
tion, in order to disarm competing views and to meet the human craving for 
colorful stories. Traditionally myth is defined as a total world outlook striving 
for an interpretation or meaning of all that is significant;?* according to this 
definition Genesis Rabbah is not a work of myth. Rather, the rabbis used and 
transformed elements of the ancient stories to solve theological problems and 
to fight heretic views within their own monotheistic framework. We have seen 
the use of traces of ancient traditions to support rabbinic views that creation 
was perfect and that man was the triumph and crown of creation.39 We have 
also seen the refutation of the views of anonymous antagonists in the tradi- 
tions about the two natures of man and in the mistaking of the governor for 
the king. Instead of ostracizing popular mythical traditions about Adam and 
Horanu, the rabbis cleverly rephrased and reframed them to serve their own 
theological goals. 
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CHAPTER 5 


First Man, First Twins: The Origins of Humankind 
in Zoroastrian Thought 


Albert de Jong 


5a Introduction 


One of the things that scholars and journalists alike are fond of repeating about 
the Yezidis of Kurdistan is the fact that they believe that they, and they alone, 
are not descended from the union of Adam and Eve, but that they have a dif- 
ferent lineage. They believe that they are the descendants of Adam alone, who 
deposited his semen in a jar that was kept for this special purpose by Tawusi 
Melek, the Peacock Angel who is the leader of the Heptad of spiritual beings 
who are responsible for this world and for what is in it.! After nine months 
of gestation, the jar gave birth to a son, aptly called Shehid the Son of the Jar 
(Sehid b. Jer). He, in turn, married a celestial woman, a Huri from Paradise, and 
it is from this union that the Yezidis trace their descent. They are, in that sense, 
set apart or special, and they use this specialness to claim for their community 
not only a superior spiritual insight but also a different degree of purity. Both 
of these obviously need to be maintained. The story of Adam and the jar, in 
other words, is the foundation for the strictly applied rules of endogamy in 
this community, which go even further than those of other similar religions 
in the Middle East in being applied not only to the community as a whole but 
within the community to several endogamous lineages, each with its own simi- 
lar story of specialness. 

Now, modern and even not so modern commentators have often felt obliged 
to add that many modern Yezidis do not actually believe the story of the Son 
of the Jar to be true.” I do not doubt this, even though it has been remarkably 
difficult to elicit from Yezidis, however moder, straightforward declarations 


1 Philip G. Kreyenbroek, Yezidism: Its Background, Observances and Textual Tradition (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1995), 36-38; Birgiil Acikyildiz, The Yezidis: The History of a Community, 
Culture and Religion (London: 1B. Tauris, 2010), 87-88; Eszter Spat, The Yezidis (London: Saqi, 
2005), 18, 31. 

2 E.g. Kreyenbroek, Yezidism, 36-37: “[T]he stories about Shehid b. Jerr, the miraculous birth of 
Yezid, and similar tales are now widely felt to be no more than legends.” 
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of what they believe, since the notion of “belief” as we commonly understand 
it seems to be somewhat distant from the relational way in which Yezidis have 
cognized, and continue to cognize, reality.? In the context of this volume, more- 
over, I would argue that the question whether or not Yezidis actually believe 
this story is probably the least meaningful question one could ask. It perhaps 
satisfies our own curiosity—do people really believe this?—but can never 
yield important insights that are not restricted to our own curiosity. There is 
no dispute that the story is generally known, retold for various purposes, and 
hugely efficient as the main narrative with which the socially immensely pro- 
ductive as well as divisive rules of endogamy are rationalized and rehearsed. 

In her beautiful and important dissertation on Late Antique Motifs in Yezidi 
Oral Tradition,* Eszter Spat has argued, correctly, that the story of Sehid b. Jer 
bears a remarkable resemblance to stories current in late antiquity among Jews 
and Christians, especially among those Christians whom we sometimes like to 
call “Gnostics.”> Some of them claimed to be the descendants of Seth, the third 
son of Adam and Eve, and claimed for their community the special privilege of 
being “another seed.’6 The only connection she could not make was with the 
jar from which Sehid was born. This aspect I believe to be of Iranian origin, and 
I shall use it as a bridge to the actual subject of this paper. 

There are traces in Middle Persian literature of a narrative complex involv- 
ing seven Holy Immortals, who are dispersed over the world, who did not die, 
but do not fully live either, and who will play a role in the fierce battles that will 
precede the end of time, the final judgment and the Renovation of the world.” 
These seven immortals are chiefly known by name, and inevitably the various 


3 On the distinction between “interpreting” and “cognizing” the world or reality, see the fun- 
damental article by Jeppe Sinding Jensen, “Normative Cognition in Culture and Religion,” 
Journal for the Cognitive Science of Religion 1 (2013): 47-70. 

4 Eszter Spat, Late Antique Motifs in Yezidi Oral Tradition (Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2013), 
327-68. 

5 For the question whether this is still an acceptable or useful descriptor, see the nega- 
tive verdicts of Michael A. Williams, Rethinking Gnosticism: An Argument for Dismantling 
a Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), and Karen L. King, What 
is Gnosticism? (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 2003), and especially the more 
balanced treatment of Roelof van den Broek, Gnostic Religion in Antiquity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 1-12. 

Gedaliahu A.G. Stroumsa, Another Seed: Studies in Gnostic Mythology (Leiden: Brill, 1984). 

7 There is, surprisingly, no real treatment of this hugely productive narrative in Middle Persian 
literature. The best treatment of it known to the author is Yuhan Sohrab-Dinshaw Vevaina, 
Studies in Zoroastrian Exegesis and Hermeneutics with a Critical Edition of the Sidgar Nask of 
Dénkard Book g (PhD diss., Harvard University, 2007), 18-28. 
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lists of them that we have are never the same. The names, moreover, are myste- 
rious: most of them have been lifted from the Avesta, especially from the long 
catalogue of the pre-souls of early believers in Yast 13. One of them is a certain 
fradaxsti xumbiiehe, Fradhakhshti the Son of the Jar, and it is of him that later 
texts relate that he gestated in a jar, where he was kept out of fear of the evil 
demon Kheshm, the personification of Wrath. 

It can be argued that the situation we have here, of a religion that only 
fairly recently took the shape in which we currently know it, but has preserved 
and integrated stories from various backgrounds that considerably predate it, 
is fairly typical of the Middle East in general, and of the Middle East in late 
antiquity and the early Islamic period in particular. Rich materials for this 
have recently been assembled by Patricia Crone in her important book on the 
Nativist Prophets of Early Islamic Iran, whose conclusions, however, I cannot 
but reject.§ This is because of her construction of Zoroastrianism as an elitist, 
establishmentarian religion that only meant something to those thus estab- 
lished, and her reconstruction of a popular, rural, version of Zoroastrianism 
that was completely different but only surfaced when Islam began to exert its 
presumed wholesome egalitarian ethos.9 This seems to be one of those cases 
where a great scholar has put immense learning to the service of preconceived 
structures. In her case these concern the role of elites, which remains entirely 
undertheorized,!° and the similarly wholly undertheorized agency attributed 
to mountains and rural districts." I will return to some of these points later in 
this paper. 


8 Patricia Crone, The Nativist Prophets of Early Islamic Iran: Rural Revolt and Local 
Zoroastrianism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

9 Crone, Nativist Prophets, 472: “Unlike Persian Zoroastrianism, Islam was never a religion 
for the elite alone.” Similarly Michael Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1984), 297: “Magians justified their hierarchic society by an 
elitist social ethic that emphasized establishmentarian virtues.’ For some of the under- 
lying assumptions see Louise Marlow, Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

10 This is largely true also of Chase F. Robinson, Empire and Elites after the Muslim Conquest: 
The Transformation of Northern Mesopotamia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000). A different perspective is offered by Richard Payne, A State of Mixture: Christians, 
Zoroastrians, and Iranian Political Culture in Late Antiquity (Oakland: University of 
California Press, 2015). 

11 Somewhat greater clarity with regard to the latter category—the countryside—is to be 
found in James Grehan, Twilight of the Saints: Everyday Religion in Ottoman Syria and 
Palestine (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014). 
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For the sake of debate it can be asked whether or not literature, or story- 
telling, was considered an aristocratic pastime in Iranian societies. Certainly 
much (or all) of the work done in this area, which involves oral literature only 
(as the Iranians rejected the use of writing for both religious and literary texts), 
has highlighted the aristocratic setting of what has been posited as the crown- 
ing achievement of Iranian literature: the verses of the gosans.!2 The gosans, it 
is well known, were minstrels or bards who were kept and maintained in the 
retinue of noble families and who performed and composed poetry that was 
episodic and entertaining, panegyric and uplifting at the same time. Poetry was 
sung, and reputations of the gosans could be considerable; at the very least, 
it was a sign of distinction for wealthy families to employ good and famous 
gosans. They often repaid their wages by weaving the families they served into 
stories taken from what scholars stubbornly refer to as the “national history of 
the Iranians.”!3 This was, in fact, not a national history at all, since before the 
thirteenth century Iranians never constructed themselves as a people in the 
same way they have done since that time. The stories they transmitted, build- 
ing loosely on the sparse evidence we can still find in the Avesta, were stories 
of early rulers whose lineage mattered very much to the people who told them, 
as well as stories about heroes of the religion they carried: Zoroastrianism. The 
two more or less belong together and, indeed, come together in at least one of 
the usages associated with the term arya-, Middle Persian er, from which the 
name of Iran, as the country of those who refer to themselves by that concept, 
derives.'* And the concept is at the same time a reference to religion, to lan- 
guage, and to participation in this legendary narrative.!5 We can actually see 
this if we observe who did not apply the term to themselves: the Armenians 
did not, for example, even though they once were Zoroastrians, enjoyed the 
narrative matter of the epic tradition very much, and have been characterized 
by one of the leading scholars in Armenian studies to have been “not so much 


12 Mary Boyce, “The Parthian Gosan and Iranian Minstrel Tradition,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 89 (1957): 10-45. 

13 ~~ Albert de Jong, “Parthian Heritage—Persian Culture: How the Shahnama Became the 
Persian ‘National’ Epic,’ in Shahnama Conference Volume, ed. Sunil Sharma and Burzine 
Waghmar (Mumbai: K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, forthcoming). 

14 The word arya- is of disputed meaning, but it is often translated in “ethnic” terms as 
“Iranian.” See for this Gherardo Gnoli, The Idea of Iran: An Essay on Its Origin (Rome: 
Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1989). 

15 This latter aspect seems to be the primary referent, as argued by Jean Kellens, “Les airiia- 
ne sont plus des Aryas: ce sont déja des Iraniens,” in Aryas, Aryens et Iraniens en Asie 
Centrale, ed. Gérard Fussmann (Paris: de Boccard, 2005), 233-52. 
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permeated by Iranian culture as examples of it.”6 But they do not inscribe 
themselves in this tradition. The Manichaeans did not use it either, not even in 
Middle Persian or Parthian—two languages in which we have a huge number 
of Manichaean texts. Manichaeans could refer to their own religion as “the 
Mazda-worshipping religion,’ just as Zoroastrians did theirs, but they never 
applied the term er to themselves. And the Iranians who became Muslims did 
not use it, did not call themselves Iranians, and did not call their country Iran 
until the thirteenth century—precisely the moment when one would predict 
that the automatic connection of the term er with Zoroastrianism would have 
waned.” For it is in the thirteenth century—after the terrible invasions of the 
Turks in the eleventh and of the Mongols in the early thirteenth century— 
that whole regional communities of Zoroastrians disappeared: Rayy, Sistan, 
Azarbayjan, Khorasan, Iraq, and even large areas of Pars. Zoroastrians quickly 
became a rarity, and the hold they had previously exerted on the concept of 
Iranianness was broken—to be assumed by the Ilkhans in their quest for local 
prestige. Just as their eastern kinsmen, the Yuan, assumed the titles and style 
of the Chinese emperors, the IIkhans called themselves “kings of Iran” and thus 
resurrected a notion that had been confined to a literary tradition for hundreds 
of years. In that literary tradition, especially in Ferdowsi’s Shahnameh, whence 
its popularity derives, that notion referred to a country of the past—a glorious 
country, it is true, but one that no longer existed.!8 

I have argued elsewhere, and I would still maintain, that Ferdowsi’s 
Shahnameh, the so-called “national epic” of the Iranians, was responsible 
for the transformation of this large mythical cycle with its clear reference to 
the history of the religion of the Iranians into what can indeed count as a 
“national” history.!9 Ferdowsi is often believed to have been a slavish follower, a 
versifier really, of his source.?° There are good reasons for believing this, for in 
his reworking one can trace the presence of Parthian materials and story lines 
that must have predated Ferdowsi’s own time for some eight hundred years. 
They manifest themselves particularly in the so-called Kayanian-Godarzian 


16 Robert W. Thomson, “Armenian Ideology and the Persians,” in La Persia e Bisanzio, Atti dei 
Convegni Lincei 201, (Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2004), 373-89, p. 373. 

17. Sarah Bowen Savant, The New Muslims of Post-Conquest Iran: Tradition, Memory, and 
Conversion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 8-12. 

18 Dorothea Krawulsky, Iran. Das Reich der Ilhane: Eine topographisch-historische Studie 
(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1978). 

19 ~~ De Jong, “Parthian Heritage—Persian Culture.” 

20 For what follows here, see Mary Boyce and Albert de Jong, A History of Zoroastrianism, 
vol. 4, Parthian Zoroastrianism, part 1, Parthia and the Parthians (Leiden: Brill, forthcom- 
ing), chap. 10. 
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cycle, where heroes bearing Parthian names are linked with early heroes of the 
religion. There is abundant evidence, however, for the fact that Ferdowsi did 
a lot more than just transform previously existing stories into beautiful verse. 
It is generally accepted that he removed some of the overtly religious matter 
from the stories and that he incorporated that part of the history that was spe- 
cifically about the religion, the reign of Vishtaspa and the arrival of Zoroaster, 
from the work of his contemporary Daqiqi (c. 930-c. 976 CE). But wherever 
I have been able to check his development against the evidence of Zoroastrian 
narratives, sparse as they are, and of the historical work of Tabari (839-923 CE), 
in Arabic, it is almost always the case that Tabari and the Zoroastrians agree 
against Ferdowsi.#! The most economic solution to that situation appears to be 
to assume that Ferdowsi himself was responsible for these new developments. 
And there would be good reasons for doing so, which finally brings me to the 
subject this paper is intended to cover. 


5.2 Zoroastrianism 


Unlike its Indian twin sister, the Vedic religion, from the earliest times onwards 
Zoroastrianism did not have anything that we would probably recognize as 
mythology. It has, in other words, very little narrative power, at least when 
it comes to stories that would involve an active role of the Zoroastrian gods. 
These do not have a life that would mirror the social reality of the Iranians: 
they do not marry, do not have children, and do not generally do anything. 
They also clearly lack personality, and this is not surprising in view of their 
origin as abstract deities representing Hearkening, Justice, Reward, Contract, 
and Fortune. Historians of religion generally become very sensitive when one 
of them denies an ancient culture its mythology. It is not entirely clear why this 
would be so, but there seems to be a tacit assumption that ancient cultures and 
religions somehow needed mythology.” But there was always another option, 


21 This is true, for example, both of Ferdowsi’s abundant handling of the concept of kingly 
glory (New Persian farr, Middle Persian xwarrah), and of his construction of the country 
named Turan as the eternal foe of Iran. Both notions are virtually absent from Tabari and 
from Zoroastrian parallel sources. Tabari and Zoroastrian texts mention, of course, a king- 
dom named Turan, but this is a historically attested principality located in what is nowa- 
days Balochistan; where Ferdowsi uses Turan as a geographical entity, the Zoroastrian 
texts most often refer to Taran as a plural, indicating a people, or (remarkably) refer to the 
territory as Turkestan. 

22 See the contributions to the volume Mythos in mythenloser Gesellschaft: Das Paradigma 
Roms, ed. Fritz Graf (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1993). 
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and this happens to be the case also with the Iranians: what we now call the 
epic tradition has in a sense replaced Iranian mythology. This has given it an 
existential importance in Iranian thought, and this becomes particularly clear 
when we confront it with the one myth that was most certainly there: the story 
of the origin, present situation, and final destiny of the world. 


5.3 Creation of the World 


Zoroastrians had a linear view of history: it had begun, it was going to end, 
and it would never start again. This is there right from the start, and it gave 
the world and history a goal. The world had come into being as the result of 
a contract sealed between the two uncreated spirits: the Wise Lord, Ahura 
Mazda, and the Evil Spirit, Angra Mainyu. The world was created by 
Ahura Mazda, on the basis of a spiritual prototype that he had designed: his 
creating act was one of transforming this spiritual model into a material real- 
ity. It was a prototypical world, built up from seven constituent parts: the earth, 
water, the sky, fire, a plant, a bull, and a man. These are the seven elements of 
creation, and each of them is under the stewardship of one member of the 
Heptad of spiritual beings. Humans are under the protection of Ahura Mazda 
himself, and Man was the last to be harmed by the attack of the Evil Spirit. 
Ahreman, the Evil Spirit under another (Middle Persian) name, rushed into 
the creation immediately when he awoke from the stupor in which he had 
fallen when he first heard the words of the Ahuna Vairya prayer, the central 
Zoroastrian prayer beginning with the words ya$a ahi vairiio, “since he is the 
patron worth choosing.” Hearing these words made him realize that his actions 
would lead to his ruin. He made a hole in the sky, or many of them—still vis- 
ible in the light from a yonder world that shines through the sky, we call them 
stars. He made the water salty, he made the earth into a desert, he caused the 
plant to wither,?3 he killed the bull, he tainted fire with smoke—and then, he 
came to man, to Gayomard, the First Human, hoping to kill him. But Ohrmazd 
intervened—for reasons no one has ever been able to understand—and man- 
aged to postpone the inevitable for thirty years. After these thirty years, he gave 
in, and Ahreman killed Gayomard. That was the height of his power: never 
again will his destruction be as complete as it was when he had first ruined 
the elements of creation. The gods came to the aid of their creation and thus 
brought dynamism and development into the world. It began to rain, from the 
withered plant most known plant species originated, and agricultural crops 


23 Cf. the story of Héranu in Marjo Korpel’s paper in this volume. 
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grew out of the slain body of the uniquely-created bull. His seed was brought 
to the moon, to be purified there, and it was sent back and produced all good 
animal species—with the Evil Spirit adding a few of his own (xrafstras).?4 


5.4 First Man, First Twins 


Gayomard, the First Man, was special: his body dissolved into minerals and 
formed the ore that is found inside mountains. But his seed was taken in 
by the earth. From it, a rhubarb stalk shot up. When it burst open, the first 
human pair emerged from it: Mashya and Mashyana, male and female. The 
Bundahishn, from which this story was taken, follows with a lengthy account 
that cannot be treated here in toto, in which the reader moves from the first 
human twins, through a long series of twins they beget, to the current situa- 
tion of humankind.*5 Whenever they do good, they are rewarded by inventing 
new and useful things. Whenever they sin—even though they may not know 
that they are sinning—they are punished, for example by not feeling attracted 
to each other. When at last their punishment is over and they finally become 
sexually attracted to each other, they have intercourse and immediately after- 
wards declare that they should have done so a lot earlier. Their offspring are 
always twins. The first pair they give birth to are so sweet that they immedi- 
ately eat them. Ohrmazd then takes away the sweetness of children, so that the 
offspring of the first two will live—and so they do: a series of seven twins, each 
of whom beget even more twins, and slowly begin to people the earth, dispers- 
ing humankind into a variety of races and types, but all going back to the first 
human couple who came from the first man. 

The big advantage of this story line in pre-Islamic Zoroastrianism was not 
just that it gave a framework for the development of human culture, that it 
lifted up the lands of the Iranians as the center of the world and of history (for 
this is where all the actions of good humans are located) and the culmination 


24 This paraphrase of the central myth of Zoroastrianism is based on two distinct (late) 
sources: the Greater Bundahign (Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, ed., Zand-Akédsih: 
Iranian or Greater Bundahishn (Bombay: Rahnumae Mazdayasnan Sabha, 1956), and the 
Selections of Zadspram (Philippe Gignoux and Ahmad Tafazzoli, Anthologie de Zadspram 
(Paris: Association pour l’avancement des études iraniennes, 1993). A more recent gener- 
ous selection of the relevant passages in translation can be found in P. Oktor Skjaerve, The 
Spirit of Zoroastrianism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011). 

25 Albert de Jong, “The First Sin: Zoroastrian Ideas about the Time before Zarathustra,” in 
Genesis and Regeneration: Essays on Conceptions of Origins, ed. Shaul Shaked (Jerusalem: 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 2005), 192-209. 
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of human devotion and culture, but that it was a solid illustration of the fact 
that the best kind of marriage, and the best kind of sexual union, was the one 
sealed between close relatives (Middle Persian xwédodah), in this case broth- 
ers and sisters—twins, even. 


5-5 The Importance of Lineage 


It has always been hard for outsiders to understand why this type of marriage 
between close relatives was not just deemed permissible but even considered 
meritorious in ancient Iran. Oceans of ink have been spilled on this, without 
notably advancing our understanding.?® The one thing we do understand, 
however, is this: the story of the first twins could be used and was in fact used 
to argue for the practice of xwédodah, just as the story of Sehid b. Jer is invoked 
whenever the rules of endogamy among the Yezidis need to be reinforced. 

There is a further logic to this whole story line, in that it is the necessary 
prequel to the lineages that mattered more to the hearers of these texts: the 
lineages into which they had inscribed themselves. Apart from being reli- 
giously edifying, therefore, the story also explained how the special fortune of 
the Aryans had accompanied a special line of rulers, whose exploits were on 
the lips and in the minds of the many who saw these early rulers somehow as 
ancestors and producers of their own culture. These, it seems, were uses of this 
narrative that were hard to transfer to others. As mentioned above, these are 
the parts of the tradition we do not find among the Armenians, who used quite 
a different prequel of their own nation before connecting to those parts of the 
narrative where they did feel included.?” 

The narrative was obviously ill-suited to be continued by the new Muslims 
of Iran, and there is abundant evidence that it actually caused huge problems 
for them. This has been dealt with only in the sketchiest of manners, and a 
thorough discussion of this important topic would require a much longer 


26 References to the relevant literature can be found in Albert de Jong, Traditions of the 
Magi: Zoroastrianism in Greek and Latin Literature (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 429-30; for a 
wider-ranging view see Walter Scheidel, “Brother-Sister and Parent-Child Marriage out- 
side Royal Families in Ancient Egypt and Iran: A Challenge to the Sociobiological View of 
Incest Avoidance?,” Ethology and Sociobiology 17 (1996): 319-40. 

27 See especially the introductions to the translations of Moses Khorenats’i’s History of the 
Armenians by Robert W. Thomson, Moses Khorenatsi: History of the Armenians (Ann 
Arbor: Caravan Books, 2006), and Annie Mahé and Jean-Pierre Mahé, Histoire de l!Arménie 
par Moise de Khoréne (Paris: Gallimard, 1993). 
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paper than can be written for the present volume. This paper merely aims to 
tidy up some of the work done in this area.?8 


5.6 Confrontation with Islamic Stories 


Islam inherited, or took, the narrative of Adam and Eve from Judaism. The 
development of the narrative itself is fairly difficult and depends on the degree 
to which one would be willing to retroject much later information from the 
Muslim tradition into the formative stage of the religion; this is notably 
the case with Seth, who is not mentioned in the Quran. What cannot be 
doubted, however, is the huge importance given to Adam in Islamic theol- 
ogy, nor can the importance of Noah easily be overestimated.29 These two 
early narratives are the most important ones that carry a message about all 
of humankind—much more so than anything involving Abraham, let alone 
Moses and Aaron. They are, therefore, in a sense the narratives Muslims were 
looking for as proof-texts of universal remembrance—and the Zoroastrians 
(or the Persians) did not have them, or at least, not quite. 

Instead of the flood and Noah, Zoroastrians had a myth of the winter of 
deepest snow and Yima’s vara, an underground domain in which humans 
and animals alike were protected. And for Adam and Eve, they had an option: 
either they had Mashya and Mashyana—who could easily be seen as Adam 
and Eve—or they had Gayomard, the first man. It was obviously difficult to 
reconcile these stories because of the dual nature of human beginnings, but 
some attempts were nonetheless made. This had been done much earlier 
by the Manichaeans, who chose an astonishing path: they interpreted, or 
named, their Adam and Eve as Gehmurd and Murdiyanag, ousting Mashya 
from the stage or identifying him with Gayomard.*° The interesting thing 
about the Manichaeans was, of course, that they also had a mythological 


28 Ironically, the subject was an early favorite of Iranists in the first half of the twentieth 
century, with Theodor Néldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1920), and 
Arthur Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du premier roi dans Uhistoire légen- 
daire des iraniens (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1917 [vol. 1]; Leiden: Brill, 1934 [vol. 2]). It is likely 
that the subject was widely felt to have been covered fully after these two pioneering 
efforts and, indeed, there is no improvement at all to be seen in the only monograph ever 
devoted to Gayémard: Sven S. Hartman, Gayomart: Etude sur le syncrétisme dans lancien 
Iran (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953). 

29 MY. Kister, “Adam: A Study of Some Legends in Tafsir and Hadit Literature,’ Israel Oriental 
Studies 13 (1993): 13-74. See also Tommaso Tesei’s paper in this volume. 

30 Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road: Gnostic Parables, Hymns and Prayers from 
Central Asia (San Francisco: Harper, 1993), 232-34. 
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figure called First Man—who was, however, never identified with Gayomard 
but was referenced either in descriptive terms (“the first man”) or in identifica- 
tion with the Zoroastrian supreme deity Ohrmazd.*! It seems that the crucial 
thing about Gayomard was that he had to be an ancestor. The story obviously 
could not accommodate a double creation of man; from a Manichaean per- 
spective the single creation of humankind was already bad enough, and this 
seems to have been the solution. 

Persian Muslims took a different route: it seems that they maintained 
Mashya and Mashyana and saw them as Adam and Eve, thus attributing 
“knowledge” of the revealed truth among the Persians. This left Gayomard to 
be dealt with, and he was reassigned a new role, figuring this time, as he does 
in the Shahnameh, not as the first man but as the first king. This created dif- 
ficulties for Jamshid, the Yima who had performed his Noah-like activities in 
Zoroastrian legend and who was seen by them as the first king, but that prob- 
lem was never resolved. 


5-7 Conclusion 


This is not just an interesting account of contact-induced change. Its chief 
importance must be sought in its being one of the main examples of the way 
in which a large religious narrative was changed into something else. In this 
case the “something else” was a national history; we know it as the Shahnameh. 
This is an example of “foundational stories” becoming just stories: edifying 
perhaps, but meant for entertainment, not to be believed, and told in such 
a way that they would not, and in fact could not, interfere with the new reli- 
gious narrative that was supposed to replace them. On the basis of this obser- 
vation, I would like to return to the remarks I started with, about the Yezidis 
and the Son of the Jar. There I stated as bluntly as possible that the question 
of belief in this narrative was uninteresting, or unrewarding. This can still be 
maintained, if it is asked only about this particular story. But we need some 
instrument through which we could perhaps begin to distinguish stories from 
“stories,” to distinguish which stories work, establish meaning, and are there- 


31 Werner Sundermann, “Namen von G6ttern, Dimonen und Menschen in iranischen 
Versionen des manichidischen Mythos,’ Altorientalische Forschungen 6 (1979): 95-133) 
pp. 99 and 101. The Sogdian usage of the divine name Adfay for the First Man is discussed 
by Antje Wendtland, “Xurmazda and Aafay in Sogdian,’ in From Daénd to Din: Religion, 
Kultur und Sprache in der iranischen Welt, ed. Christine Allison, Anke Joisten-Pruschke, 
and Antje Wendtland (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), 111-25. 
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fore in between belief and unbelief, and which stories do not, but have simply 
become stories—good to tell but easily replaced with others. The change from 
Zoroastrian to Islamic Iran was accompanied, and doubtless partly produced, 
by this very process. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The Fall of Iblis and Its Enochic Background 


Tommaso Tesei 


The episode of Iblis’s fall occurs in seven Quranic passages, Q 2:34; 7:11-18; 
15:26—43; 17:61—-65; 18:50—51; 20:116; and 38:71—85, to which one might add a prob- 
able allusion in Q 72:4. While differing in the details, these parallel versions of 
the story follow roughly the same narrative sequence. At God’s order to vener- 
ate the newly created Adam, all the angels obey but Iblis, who refuses to bow 
in front of the first man. Enraged by this act of disobedience, God orders the 
rebel angel to leave—probably from the divine council (although this detail is 
not specified). The story is usually set in the framework of more extended nar- 
rative segments that typically involve other episodes of the primordial times of 
history, as the creation of Adam and his expulsion from the Garden. 

The Qur’an’s cycle on Iblis’s fall is part of the wider literary stream about 
the rebellion of Satan elaborated in extrabiblical sources. More specifically, it 
belongs to the branch of these traditions where the mutiny of the accursed 
takes place after the creation of Adam. This kind of story appears to have been 
preponderant in Eastern Christian circles.! Its occurrence in Syriac sources is 
so frequent that the episode may be considered part of a standard “Edessene 
interpretation,’ as Minov has efficaciously defined it.? This particular her- 
meneutic for the first mutiny of sacred history explains the fall of Satan as a 
consequence of his refusal to be subjugated to Adam. The accursed is usually 
presented as claiming his superiority to the first man by reason of the more 
noble nature of the material from which he was created.’ A particular develop- 


A Eszter, Flavia ed Eduard, per quando camminavamo insieme nei wadi con gli occhi fissi ai 

fiumi di Palestina. 

Thanks are due to Sergey Minov for sending me comments on this article. 

1 Western Christianity instead adopted the version of the story where the rebellion is set 
before the creation of the first man. See Gary A. Anderson, “The Fall of Satan in the Thought 
of St. Ephrem and John Milton,” Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 3, no. 1 (2000): 8-9. 

2 See Sergey Minov, “Satan’s Refusal to Worship Adam: A Jewish Motif and Its Reception in 
Syriac Christian Tradition,” in Tradition, Transmission, and Transformation from Second 
Temple Literature through Judaism and Christianity in Late Antiquity, eds. Menahem Kister, 
Hillel I. Newman, Michael Segal, and Ruth A. Clements (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 247-48. 

3 In the Cave of Treasures, Satan and his rebel order protest that it is not suitable for those 

who were created from the fire to bow in front of those who were shaped from the powder 
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ment of this hermeneutical trend, first certified in the Cave of Treasure (hence- 
forth referred to as CoT), also contains an explanatory expansion of the story 
concerned with the command that God issues to venerate Adam and the sub- 
sequent refusal by Satan to obey.* 

As previous scholars have noted, many specific details of the narratives on 
Satan’s fall circulating in the Syriac environment also occur in the Qur’anic sto- 
ries on Iblis. As in the case of Satan in the Syriac sources, the jealousy that Iblis 
harbors against Adam is motivated by the same alleged “materialistic” superior- 
ity that he claims for himself.5 As in the specific case of the interpretation pro- 
vided in CoT, Iblis also receives and disobeys God's order to perform an explicit 
act of submission toward Adam.§ Similarly worthy of notice is the fact that in 
the Quran-related narratives about the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden the deceiver is never presented under the name of Iblis, but rather as 
al-Saytan.’ In this detail the Qur'an apparently follows another exegetical line 
typical of the Syriac explanations about the fall of Satan. The “onomastic shift” 
Iblis > al-Saytan in fact reflects the idea often reported by Syriac exegetes that 
the devil took such a name after having disobeyed God’s command to venerate 


(3:1-2. Sy. text and Fr. trans. in Andreas Su-Min Ri, ed. and trans., La Caverne des Trésors: Les 
deux recensions syriaques, 2 vols. (Leuven: Peeters, 1987). In two homilies by Narsai (d. ca. 
502) On the Creation of Adam and Eve and On the Creation of the World, Satan similarly com- 
plains about God’s commandment to honor “whom He made of earth,” otherwise described 
as “the son of the powder” (Homilies 29 and 36 according to Mingana’s classification system). 
In Narsai, Narsai Doctoris Syri Homilie et Carmina, ed. Alphonse Mingana (Mosul: Typis 
Fratrum Praedicatorum, 1905), 2: 100-13 (esp. 104) and 2:193-207 (esp. 200). The same motif 
of Satan's “materialistic” claim appears in another Syriac work from the sixth century, namely 
the Cause of the Foundation of the Schools attributed to Barhadbshabba ‘Arbaya. Here, after 
the creation of Adam, Satan asks, “Why me spiritual am I subjected to the corporeal?” (text. 
in PO IV, 4, 18: 350). 

4 This motif—already attested in a number of Jewish and Christian pseudepigrapha—was 
inserted in the framework of the Edessene interpretation by the author of the Cave of Treasure. 
According to Minov, that author developed further the “standard” Edessene interpretation 
“by introducing the apocryphal motif of Satan’s refusal to acknowledge the superiority of the 
first man by participating in an act of obeisance” (see Minov, “Satan’s Refusal,” 253). 

5 He contends that since he was created from fire, he would not bow in front of a being created 
from mud modeled out of clay (fin, Q 7:12; 17:61; 38:76) or, alternatively, of clay of mud (salsal 
min ham@’, Q 15:26, 28, 33). 

6 Fora recent discussion, see Gabriel S. Reynolds, The Quran and Its Biblical Subtext (London: 
Routledge, 2010), 46-54. 

7 On this see Andrew Rippin, “Devil,” Encyclopaedia of the Qur‘an, ed. Jane Dammen 
McAuliffe (Brill Online, 2016, <http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/entries/encyclopae 
dia-of-the-quran/devil-EQSIM_oo115>). 
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Adam. In general, it clearly appears that key elements of the Quranic narratives 
about Iblis’s fall concur with ideas widespread in Syriac hermeneutical expla- 
nations about when Satan's primordial act of disobedience occurred and the 
reasons for it. The aim of the present paper is to illustrate that the Qur’anic sto- 
ries also reflect more general literary and theological trends that accompanied 
and dictated the developments of the traditions about Satan’s fall. 


6.1 Interactions with the Fallen Angels Traditions 


Similarly to many Jews and Christians of the late antique world, the addressees 
of the Qur’anic message would also have seen in the episode of Satan/Iblis’s 
rebellion a key moment in the history of human salvation. This first act of dis- 
obedience against God indeed creates the conditions for human sin that is pro- 
voked by the rebel angel himself, and it triggers the eschatological process that 
will culminate with the Final Judgment. However, by the time that the Qur’anic 
corpus purportedly came into being, the idea that Adam and Eve's original sin 
marked the beginning of human perdition had not always been predominant 
among biblical hermeneutists. Nor had Satan always been identified with the 
malign entity behind the serpent that primordially tempted Eve in the Garden. 

For many centuries, traditions related to the Enochic mytheme of the fallen 
angels had in fact transmitted an alternative etiology about the origins of 
evil. The myth of the fallen angels is first certified in the Book of the Watchers 
(1 Enoch 6-16) and is related to a cryptic biblical narrative in Genesis 61-4. 
According to this ancient version, the “sons of God” mentioned in the biblical 
passage are angels who at the time preceding the Flood rebelled against God 
and taught humans illicit arts. Not satisfied with disobeying God’s epistemo- 
logical prohibition, the wicked angels also transgressed sexual bans between 
heavenly and human creatures and had intercourse with lascivious women. 
The promiscuous union generated the mixed race of the Giants who spread 
violence on the Earth. It is to cleanse the Earth of the presence of the latter 
that God sent the Flood. However, the spirits of the fallen angels’ bastard prog- 
eny survived the calamity and, according to the Enochic myth, are the demonic 
creatures that continued to tempt the human generations of postdiluvian times. 

The story of the Watchers exercised an important influence on both 
Jewish and Christian understandings of the sacred history of salvation, as it is 
attested by its several successive rewritings and allusions to it by later authors.® 


8 Fora legacy of the story, see the fundamental study by Annette Y. Reed, Fallen Angels and 
the History of Judaism and Christianity: The Reception of Enochic Literature (Cambridge: 
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However, the idea of the angelic sin gradually came to be perceived as theo- 
logically problematic and was consequentially mitigated and later definitively 
discarded. At the same time, not all elements of the story were lost during the 
process of dismissal, but some came to be absorbed by the traditions on Satan’s 
fall.9 As Reed notes, the progressive rejection of the Enochic myth went hand 
in hand with a process that saw “the increasing importance of the Fall of Adam 
and Eve in Christian salvation-history, and the resultant transfer of many tra- 
ditions from angelic interpretation of Gen 6:1-4 to the rebellion of Satan and 
his hosts at the beginning of time.”!° Following this narrative adjustment, it is 
Satan, and not other angelic entities in later times, who is to be blamed for first 
misleading the humans. This procedure is well illustrated in the following pas- 
sage from Augustine's De Civitate Dei: 


I would not dream of believing that it was the holy angels of God who suf- 
fered such a fall in the present instance! Nor can I think that it is of them 
the Apostle Peter said: “For if God did spare the angels that sinned... 
(1 Pet 2:4).’ I think that he speaks rather of those who first apostatized 
from God, along with their chief, the devil, who enviously deceived the 
first man in the form of a serpent (15.32). 


Augustine’s words typify the kind of problems that a committed believer in late 
antiquity would face when reading or listening to the myth of the fallen angels. 
The literary and theological strategies he adopts to refuse the myth are the 
same used by many of his precursors and contemporaries: the angelic rebel- 
lion is projected back to the beginning of time and attributed to Satan, while 
the whole episode is linked to that of the human primordial fall. Interactions 
of this kind and the related projecting back of elements from the fallen angels 
traditions to those about Satan’s fall can be detected in several sources. This is 
also the case of the Quranic narratives on Iblis’s fall, as the examples below 
demonstrate. 


Cambridge University Press, 2005). See also James C. VanderKam, “1 Enoch, Enochic 
Motifs, and Enoch in Early Christian Literature,” in The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in 
Early Christianity, ed. James C. VanderKam and William Adler (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1996), 
33-101. 

9 See Reed, Fallen Angels, esp. 51, 15-16, 16816, 177-78, 187, 220-21. 

10 —Ibid., 220-21. 

11 Trans. in ibid., 220. 
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6.2 The Case of Q 2:30 


The narrative segment in strat al-Baqara Q 2: 30-38 consists of a sequence 
of connected episodes about the creation of Adam, the rebellion of Iblis, and 
the human expulsion from the Garden. Unlike other Qur’anic passages dealing 
with the same arguments, Q 2:30—38 contains an element that does not occur 
elsewhere. At the very beginning of the narrative sequence, at v. 30, it describes 
the reaction that the angels have when God expresses his intention to set man- 
kind on Earth. The angels in fact object: “What, wilt Thou set therein one who 
will do corruption there, and shed blood, while We proclaim Thy praise and 
call Thee Holy?”!” As Reeves notes, these words echo those in Genesis 6:11-13, 
where the generation of the Flood is accused of having “corrupted the Earth” 
and “engaged in violence.”8 References to this same biblical passage were 
included in the myth of the fallen angels (1 Enoch 9; Jubilees 7:21-26).™ It is 
meaningful that, unlike in Genesis 6:11-13 but similarly to Q 2:30, in the Book 
of the Watchers the words in question are emitted by several (righteous) 
angels. Thus, it is likely that the ultimate source of the angels’ words in the 
Quranic narrative should be looked for in the Enochic traditions referring to 
Genesis 6:11-13 rather than in the biblical passage itself. 

Worthy of special attention is the fact that in the Qur'an the angels’ words 
do not concern the generation of the Flood as in the biblical and Enochic 
examples, but rather the first human being. This is consistent with the ten- 
dency described above to envisage the primordial human couple, instead of 
the generation immediately before the Flood, as responsible for the succes- 
sive world corruption. In fact, with the transposition to another context of the 
words in question, the target of the related accusation to corrupt the Earth and 
the shedding of blood changes as well. The burden of this reprehensible behav- 
ior is removed from the shoulders of the Flood generation and is loaded onto 
those of the very first humans. Furthermore, when comparing Q 2:30 with the 
specific allusion to Genesis 6:1-13 in the Book of the Watchers, it emerges that 


12 Translations of Quranic passages are by Arberry. 

13 John C. Reeves, “Some Explorations of the Intertwining of Bible and Qur'an,’ in Bible and 
Quran: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, ed. John C. Reeves (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2003), 54. 

14 Ibid. 

15 On this see also Patricia Crone, “The Book of Watchers in the Quran,’ in Exchange 
and Transmission across Cultural Boundaries: Philosophy, Mysticism and Science in the 
Mediterranean, ed. Haggai Ben-Shammai, Shaul Shaked, and Sarah Stroumsa (Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 2013), 13. 
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the ultimate cause of human evilness also differs. Evil does not originate as in 
the Enochic traditions because of the illicit contacts between fallen angels and 
humans living at the time just before the Deluge. Its origins are to be placed in 
very primordial times, and its causes are to be attributed to anyone else other 
than Satan/Iblis who tempted the first humans. It thus appears that it is not by 
accident that in Q 2:30 the motif of the angels’ words about human corruption 
is transposed to the beginning of time and linked to the story of Iblis’s rebel- 
lion. In fact, this is one of the many elements of the fallen angels story that flew 
into the myth of Satan’s fall. As I will illustrate in the following section, the text 
of Q 2:30 is not the only case in the Qur'an where an element normally placed 
at the time of the Flood in Enochic traditions is transposed to the beginning 
of time. 


6.3 The Case of the Negotiation with God 


Between the moment of his expulsion by God and his reappearance in the 
Garden under the name of al-Saytan, Iblis is the protagonist of a curious 
entr’acte. He asks God “to be granted respite” until the Day of Judgment, and he 
obtains his request. During this span of time, he declares, he will lead human- 
kind away from the path of righteousness (Q 7:14-18; 15:36—40; 17: 62-65; 
38:79—-85). This “license to tempt,” whose first achievement is the success in 
misleading Adam and Eve, appears to be a real divine mandate. Particularly 
meaningful are the texts of Q 38:82, where the Qur’an explicitly recognizes that 
it is by God’s might (bi-‘zzatika) that Iblis perverts humans, and of Q 17:64, 
with God inciting Iblis to tempt whomever he wants of human beings. At the 
same time, the Qur’an constantly specifies that Iblis has no power over God's 
servants against whom his attempted temptations are destined to fail (see 
Q 15:39-40; 17:64—-65; 38:80). This aspect of the Qur’anic theology is repeated, 
outside of the narrative lines of the negotiation scene between Iblis and God, 
in Q 34:20-21: “Iblis proved true his opinion of them, and they followed him, 
except a party of the believers. Yet he had no authority over them, but that We 
might know him who believed in the Hereafter from him who was in doubt 
thereof. Thy Lord is Guardian over everything.” 

Iblis then emerges as a primary actor in a very deterministic conception of 
sacred history. The role he plays has the twofold function of affirming God’s 
absolute control over human actions and, at the same time, of providing an 
explanation for thorny issues of theodicy. This specific characterization of the 
figure of the accursed as the recipient of a divine mandate is not a Quranic 
peculiarity. The mission that Iblis is assigned in the Qur’an has a possible 
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parallel in Job 1:6—2:7, where God allows Satan to tempt Job. Another similarity 
can be detected in Zech 3:1-2, with Satan figuring as an appointed accuser of 
humans before God. However, the Quranic episode of Iblis’s divine appoint- 
ment finds its closest parallel—from both narratological and conceptual 
perspectives—in the Enochic traditions on the fallen angels. More specifi- 
cally, in the rewriting of the story found in the Book of Jubilees, the evil angel 
Mastema asks God to spare some of the demonic entities at his service that 
God has ordered the angels to destroy. Otherwise, he protests, he would be 
unable to perform the task of tempting the sons of men. God agrees that a 
tenth of the demons may stay at Mastema’s orders (Jub. 10:1-14).16 

There are a number of parallels between the episode about Mastema in 
Jubilees and that concerning Iblis in the Qur'an. Both Mastema and Iblis appear 
to be invested of a divine mandate to lead humankind astray. In both cases, 
however, the influence of the license to tempt is limited from the beginning. 
Iblis has no influence over God’s servants, much as Mastema cannot pursue the 
elected people of Israel (Jub. 15:32). Another point common to both appointed 
tempters is their relationship with demons. In fact, as I will show later, the 
Quranic Iblis also appears to be related to evil beings, much as Mastema is in 
Jubilees. For the sake of argument, I should admit that the traits that the figures 
of Iblis and Mastema have in common coincide with frequently recurring fea- 
tures with which Satan is credited in several biblical and extrabiblical sources. 
What marks a quite unique parallel between the two episodes in Jubilees and 
the Quran is the negotiation that the two evil entities undertake with God. 
In both cases, a wicked angel asks God something concerning his ability to 
exercise a negative influence on humans. In both cases, God agrees, an agree- 
ment that appears to be a real investiture of the devil as a divinely appointed 
tempter. These are narrative elements that, as far as I was able to find, do not 
occur in other traditions—neither in the fall of Satan nor in the fallen angels.!” 
The only real difference between the episodes in Jubilees and in the Qur’an is 


16 The chief of the demonic troupe who appears under the name of Mastema is none other 
than Satan, “the Satan” being indeed a title referring to him in Jud. 10:1. On the episode 
concerning Mastema, see in particular Reed, Fallen Angels, 93-95; idem, “Enochic and 
Mosaic Traditions in Jubilees: The Evidence of Angelology and Demonology,’ in Enoch 
and the Mosaic Torah: The Evidence of Jubilees, ed. Gabriele Boccaccini and Giovanni Ibba 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 357-58; Loren T. Stuckenbruck, “The Book of Jubilees 
and the Origin of Evil,’ in ibid., 298-306; Michael Segal, The Book of Jubilees: Rewritten 
Bible, Redaction, Ideology and Theology (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 174-80. 

17. Ascene similar to that in Jubilees occurs in the fallen angels tradition preserved in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. Here after the Flood the demons receive from an angel per- 
mission to tempt those who do not follow the law of God and who decide to subject 
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the moment of sacred history when the scene of the negotiation occurs: at the 
time around the Flood in Jubilees, and at the beginning of human history in 
the Qur'an. This, however, concurs with the process already mentioned of pro- 
jecting elements from the Enochic myth back to primordial times. The nego- 
tiation between Iblis and God in the Qur’an appears to be another one of the 
many elements from the fallen angels traditions that came to be absorbed by 
traditions about the fall of Satan. 


6.4 Demon or Fallen Angel (or Both)? 


In surat al-Kahf Q 18:50, the story of Iblis’s fall is briefly evoked. This is the 
only instance in the whole Qur'an where Iblis is said to belong to the specific 
category of beings known as ginns. While no other explicit mention is made 
elsewhere, an implicit connection between Iblis and the ginns occurs in sev- 
eral Qur’anic passages. Just like Iblis, ginns are said to be created from fire and 
are opposites of humans who are by contrast shaped out of clay (Q 15:26-27; 
55:14-15).18 The name al-Saytan that Iblis apparently assumes after his fall is 
also connected to that of Sayatin with which the ginns are alternatively and 
indiscriminately referred to in several Quranic passages.!9 As Iblis/Saytan 
has the power to lead humans astray, the ginns/Sayatin also do. In Q 15:17 the 
demons (Sayatin) who attempt to reach heaven and eavesdrop on the divine 
council’s decisions are labeled with the adjective ragim, namely the same one 
used to designate Iblis/Saytan at the moment of his ban (Q 15:34; 38:773 3:36; 
16:98; 81:25). In Q 72:4 the ginns—who are later presented as similarly attempt- 
ing the heavenly ascension (vv. 8-9)—complain about “the fool among us 
spoke against God’s outrage.” This appears to be an allusion to the episode of 
Iblis’s primordial rebellion. 

The depiction of Iblis as one of the ginns originated a fair amount of 
exegetical speculation. Ginns/sayatin are, in fact, commonly understood to 


themselves to evil entities (Hom. 18-20). The tradition reported in the Homilies, however, 
lacks the motif of the negotiation between Satan and God. 

18 It is notable that in one case this information immediately precedes the story of Adam's 
creation and Iblis’s rebellion (Q 15:26-27). This indeed suggests the intention of stressing 
the figures of Iblis and Adam as the prototypes of the two distinct categories of God’s 
creatures, ginns and humans. 

1g __ For instance, Q 21:82 and 38:37 mention the ginns as being at the service of Solomon, 
while Q: 27:12, 39 and 34:12, 14 credit the sayatin with the same function. 
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be demonic entities.2° In the Qur’an, Iblis’s assignment to the “ginnic” kind 
goes hand in hand with the implication that he was one of the angels before 
his rebellion. This bivalent and ambiguous nature, demonic and angelic at 
the same time, became a crux for Muslim exegetes who had to explain how 
a character included among the angels could also be listed as one of the 
ginns. Alongside the cosmological implication about how to envisage God’s 
primordial creation, the issue also had a moral impact. In fact, the question 
arose how an angel supposedly incapable of disobeying God could eventually 
revolt against him.”! The question is made still more complex by the Qur’an’s 
statements that the ginns existed as such before the creation of humankind 
(Q 15:26—27; 55:14—-15) and that at the moment of his rebellion Iblis belonged 
to the “ginnic” kind (Q 18:50). These elements, in fact, apparently invalidate 
the possible solution that Iblis was an angel who turned into a ginn as a conse- 
quence of his misconduct. 

Western scholars have also dealt with the ambiguous description of Iblis in 
the Quran. Crone observes that the fact of Iblis being “envisaged now as an 
angel and now as a demon is presumably an Enochic legacy.’ While consid- 
ering the Enochic traditions as possible background can help us to solve the 
puzzle, some complications still remain. In the myth of the Watchers, demons 
are in fact the indirect result of the fallen angels’ illicit union with women, and 
not the rebel angels themselves. In much the same way, in Jubilees demons are 
subject to the satanic figure of Mastema, but Mastema is not presented as one 
of the demons. Another issue, raised during the Qur’an Seminar meetings at 
Notre Dame University in 2013, concerned whether the description of Iblis as 
a fallen angel could be extended to the whole category of beings, the ginns, to 
which he is said to belong. In other words, are the ginns fallen angels??? 

As Ihave suggested during the seminar at Notre Dame, the situation can be 
better envisaged when comparing the information on Iblis and the ginns not 
with the Watchers story in its most ancient versions in 1 Enoch and Jubilees, but 
rather with how the myth evolved until the period of the alleged redaction of 


20 Many aspects of how these beings are described in the Qur'an actually concur with famil- 
iar representations of demons in late antiquity. On this point, see my commentaries in 
The Quran Seminar Commentary—Le Qur'an Seminar. A Collaborative Study of 50 Quranic 
Passages; Commentaire collaboratif de 50 passages coraniques, ed. Mehdi Azaiez, Gabriel S. 
Reynolds, Tommaso Tesei, and Hamza M. Zafer (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016), 324-25, 392-93. 

21 Cf. Rippin, “The Devil,” 527. 

22 Crone, “The Book of Watchers,” 32. 

23 ‘The results of that discussion are now available in The Quran Seminar Commentary, 


382-94. 
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the Qur’an. Our sources in fact document a progressive conflation between 
demons and fallen angels. A first step in this direction can be detected in the 
work of Justin (d. 165 CE), who identifies the demons as the offspring of the 
Watchers themselves and not of their bastard progeny.24 Something similar 
occurs in one of Pseudo-Eupolemos’s fragments (second century BCE) where it 
is some of the Giants, and not their demoniacal spirits, who survive the Flood 
(9, 17.2).25 Pseudo-Eupolemos evidently conflates Giants and demons.”° As a 
step further, we can consider the attempt of some authors to subordinate the 
figure of the Watchers to that of Satan.”” According to this view, Satan was able 
to subvert the Watchers who had originally been sent to fight him. The myth 
being turned around in this way, the fallen angels now come to assume the 
role of demons as Mastema’s subordinates in Jubilees. In the works of other 
authors, however, the conflation of rebel angels and demonic entities is still 
advanced and, in fact, accomplished. This is the case in Tatian’s (d. 180 CE) 
receptions of the myth of the Watchers, where the demons are the angels who 
fell.28 In much the same way, in a Coptic homily attributed to Basil of Caesarea 
(d. 379 CE), we read about the “angels who have become satans.”29 

These evolutions of the Watcher traditions must have generated great con- 
fusion about the nature of the different categories of evil beings involved in 
the story, to the extent that at a given moment the difference among them was 
not clear anymore. We have a testimony of this in the CoT where fallen angels 
and demons are not clearly distinguished but rather assimilated. For instance, 
when refuting the angelic lineage of the Giants, the Syriac author infers that 
the supposed intercourse between fallen angels and women would be impos- 
sible because of its inconsistence with the asexual nature of spiritual beings. 
Notably, while refusing the idea that angels could engage in sexual relations 
with women, his focus is de facto limited to evil entities. In fact, he reasons, no 
woman would have remained uncorrupted if demons could have copulated 


24 VanderKam, “1 Enoch, Enochic Motifs,” 64; Reed, Fallen Angels, 163. 

25 Greek text available at <http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/entries/die-fragmente-der- 
griechischen-historiker-i-iii/anonymos-pseudo-eupolemos-724-a724>. 

26 It is notable that according to the story in the fragment, these Giants built the tower in 
Babel. This information is interesting for two reasons: [1] The Giants are consequentially 
linked to the theme of the attempt to reach heaven, something that ginns in the Quran 
also try to accomplish. [2] The mention of Babel is made in the Qur’an’s own version of 
the fallen angels myth in Q 2:102. 

27 Ibid., 175-77; VanderKam; “1 Enoch, Enochic Motifs,” 72, 85. 

28 = Cf. ibid., 65. 

29 Quoted in Emmanouela Grypeou and Helen Spurling, “Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer and Eastern 
Christian Exegesis,” Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 4 (2007), 226n33. 
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with the daughters of men (15:7-8). It appears that the fallen angels of the 
Enochic tradition are assimilated here to demoniacal beings. 

However, it is in the way Satan that is described that the confusion between 
the two categories appears most evidently. The accursed is in fact presented at 
first as the chief of the lesser order that rebelled against God (rec. 11, 3:1-4).3° 
A later passage also informs us that this is “the order of demons that fell from 
heaven” (7:4). Still further in the text, however, this information is made ambig- 
uous by the description of Satan as “one of the cherubim who fell (rec. 11, 18:15). 
In CoT, Satan is thus described simultaneously as an angel and as a demon. 
This ambiguous information about his nature also concerns the order of beings 
whom he is supposed to lead. His hosts are in fact presented as both demons 
and cherubim. In this we can find a clear parallel to the figure of Iblis. From this 
perspective, the twofold angelic and demoniac nature that the Qur’an confers 
on him appears to be dictated, as much as in CoT, by the confusion that came to 
surround the figures of the demons and of the angels who fell. 


6.5 A Different Etiology of the Origins of Demons 


The parallel case of CoT provides us with another interesting element. As 
in the Qur'an, where the creation of Iblis and the gimns predates that of Adam 
and the humans, in CoT Satan and his kind already appear as a separate class 
of beings at the moment of the creation of humankind. CoT and Qur’an thus 
share an etiology about the origins of evil entities that is different from that of 
the fallen angels traditions proper. The presence in both texts of this particular 
view about the origins of demons does not appear to be accidental but rather 
as concurring with what has emerged so far. 

As said above, the general explanation promulgated by the Watchers story as 
a theodicy was gradually rejected. Within this process, the story of the Giants, 
as well as the related idea about the angels’ responsibility in the naissance of 
demons, came to be dismissed too. This occurred parallel with the adoption of 
a hermeneutic of Genesis 6:1—4 that was different from that at the base of the 
Enochic traditions on the fallen angels. The idea that wicked angels are the 
protagonists behind the obscure biblical passage was substituted with a differ- 
ent explanation identifying the “sons of God” with the antediluvian generation 
of the Sethians.*! In accordance with this trend, in CoT it is not the angels but 
the sons of Seth who had intercourse with the daughters of men, and more 


30 The number of the recension is specified only when there are differences between rec. I 
and rec. II 
31 Cf. Reed, Fallen Angels, 221-25. 
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specifically with the descendants of Cain.*? It is against the offspring originat- 
ing from this union that God later sends the Flood. Notably, unlike the fallen 
angels of the Enochic tradition, in CoT the Sethians have nothing to do with 
the origins of evil entities. The Sethians are instead presented as the typologi- 
cal opposite of demons. Their climbing back toward the top of Paradise is in 
fact described as the reciprocal event of the fall from heaven of the demonic 
order (7:4). Moreover, when confuting the theory of the Giants’ angelic lineage, 
the author adds as an argument that the number of demons never changed 
since the moment they fell from heaven (rec. I, 15:7). 

It thus appears that the idea of the early existence of demons is comple- 
mentary to the refutation of the Giants story. The concomitance of these 
two concepts is not surprising, for the rejection of the Enochic story of the 
Giants has the consequence of leaving unsolved the problem of how demons 
originated.3% The pre-existence of demonic creatures provides an explana- 
tion that is an alternative to the embarrassing concept of illicit union between 
angels and humans. In this different etiology we can also glimpse a reflex of 
the procedure observed above. Ill-fated events that are consequences of the 
angelic sin and happen around the time of the Flood in the Watchers traditions 


32 To refute the idea of the Giants’ angelic lineage, the author of CoT elaborates a kind of 
genetic theory. This begins with the description of Seth as “a giant, perfect as Adam” and 
as “the father of all the Giants of before the Flood” (6:2—3). Seth’s physical qualities then 
appear to have been transmitted to his descendants, who are described as “mighty giants” 
(12:9). The Sethians’ gigantic stature then passes on to the sons who are engendered by 
their union with the daughters of the Cainites. These are in fact described as “men [rec. 
I also describes them as giants], sons of giants (gbr’ bn’ gnbr’), similar to towers” (15:3). 
It is by reason of this genetic heritage and related gigantic stature that, according to the 
author of CoT, previous authors wrongly believed that these giants were from the seeds of 
the angels descended from heaven (15:4). 

33 The case of CoT is not an isolated one. In several sources the rejection of this particular 
element of the Enochic myth is accompanied by the presentation of demonic entities as 
a category of beings that rebelled at the beginning of human history and not as resulting 
from an angelic illicit act accomplished at a later time. This is the case, for instance, with 
Augustine, who rejects the myth of the Giants’ angelic lineage (cf. De Civitate Dei 15.22) 
and simultaneously envisages the activity of “Satan and his hosts” from the beginning of 
time (cf. the passage from the De Civitate Dei quoted above). In much the same way, in 
the Pseudo-Clementine literature, and more specifically in Recognitiones, we read about 
a chief demon appointed by God at the beginning of time (Rec. 29). The implied idea that 
demons already exist in primordial times concurs with the reference in the same work to 
the non-angelic interpretation of the fallen angels myth (Rec. 45). Notably, elsewhere in 
the Pseudo-Clementine corpus, i-e., in the Homilies, we find by contrast the angelic inter- 
pretation of the story (cf. Hom. 13-17). 
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are projected back to the beginning of time and associated with the figure 
of Satan. 

We can now go back to the question of the early existence of ginns in the 
Qur'an. In the Quranic corpus we find no explicit rejection of the myth of the 
Giants. It is notable though that when evoking the story of the fallen angels, 
namely in Q 2:201, the Quran does not make any allusion to the motif of the 
illicit intercourse between angels and human women. Demons are mentioned, 
but they apparently bear no connection with the two angels Harut and Marit. 
The former rather appear to be the antithesis of the latter.3+ In light of what 
has emerged from the analysis of the parallel case in CoT, the absence of the 
motif of illicit intercourse appears to be quite meaningful. I should admit 
that evidence deduced from Quranic internal parallels might be problematic 
from a methodological perspective, given the incertitude surrounding the 
origins of the corpus and the related difficulties to safely attribute all of its 
materials to a single author. However, as a matter of fact, anxieties about the 
status of angelic and demonic creatures constitute an important part of the 
Qur’an’s agenda. It is easy to trace in the Qur'an theological needs comparable 
to those brought forward by previous and contemporary authors to reject the 
embarrassing implications of the fallen angels story. The very identification 
of angels as sons of God naturally jars with the Qur’an’s profession of a strict 
monotheism.®° Recent studies have indeed highlighted the centrality of the 
polemic against angel-worship practices in the Qur’an*®, From this perspec- 


34 The whole passage is marked by some of the same tendencies observed in this study. It 
is in fact remarkable that the idea of angelic sin is mitigated and de facto omitted. The 
Qur'an in fact absolves Harit and Marit of any accusation of teaching people magic, 
which is instead attributed to demoniacal entities. Still, the two angels are said to tempt 
humans under divine mandate, something that somehow parallels the ambiguous mis- 
sion that Iblis is charged with. However, in Q 2:201 the concept of divine permission to 
tempt humankind appears to be used to justify the two angels’ conduct. Here the Qur’an 
echoes attempts to absolve the fallen angels from revealing illicit teachings that are 
already present in the earliest rewritings of the myth (e.g., in Jubilees, cf. Reed, Fallen 
Angels, 87-95). 

35 This possible issue behind the Qur’anic echoes from the Book of the Watchers has already 
been investigated by Crone, who also points out how the Watchers myth had been simi- 
larly rejected in rabbinic circles by reason of the angel-worship practices that it could 
encourage (cf. Crone, “The Book of Watchers”). 

36 Cf. Patricia Crone, “The Religion of the Qur’anic Pagans: God and the Lesser Deities,” 
Arabica 57, no. 3 (2010), 151-200; idem, “Angels versus Humans as Messengers of God: The 
View of the Quranic Pagans,” in Revelation, Literature, and Community in Late Antiquity, 
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tive, it might be observed that from the Qur’an’s point of view the Enochic tra- 
ditions would also imply a direct “family link” between the demons and God. 
This is in fact the idea that results when combining the Watchers’ status as 
divine sons with that of demons originating from their bastard progeny. The 
combination of these two factors would in fact place God in a kind of grand- 
parental relationship with respect to demons! In some instances the Quran 
actually seems to directly address and reject this possible implication of the 
Enochic myth. In fact, the establishment of a lineage (nasab) between God and 
the ginns is reckoned among the accusations that the Qur’an directs against its 
opponents (Q 37:158; cf. Q 6:100). If this reading is correct, the Qur’an’s refer- 
ence to the early existence of demons would concur, as in the case of CoT, with 
the parallel rejection of the etiology for the origins of evil beings as transmitted 
in the Enochic traditions. 


6.6 Concluding Remarks 


The present study has shown how particular elements of the stories about 
Iblis’s primordial rebellion can be better understood when read in the light 
not only of literary parallels on the fall of Satan but also of the more general 
process of interaction between traditions of this kind and the Enochic myth of 
the fallen angels. A main propulsive force for these evolutions seems to have 
been the necessity to mitigate the impact of some embarrassing core elements 
of the Watchers story. The frequent solution with which to face problematic 
concepts such as that of angelic sin was to attribute illicit acts to Satan, the 
demons, and the primordial generations. As seen in the previous pages, similar 
dynamics can be observed in the story of Iblis’s fall. The Enochic legacy detect- 
able behind these Qur’anic traditions should be understood as part of a pro- 
cess in which two rival traditions about the origins of evil came to interact with 
one another. While the present work has mostly focused on the presence of an 
Enochic literary heritage in the story of Iblis’s fall, other traces of this complex 
process might be found in the Quran. As has been suggested, rejection of par- 
ticular elements and ideas from the traditions on the fallen angels can in fact 
be detected in the Quranic corpus. Finally, it might also be observed that the 
narratives about Iblis display elements traceable back to the Watchers myth that 


ed. Philippa Townsend and Moulie Vidas (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 315-36; Gerald 
Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999). 
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do not appear in other literary parallels on Satan’s fall. From this perspective, 
the Qur’an can be taken as a useful source of information to elucidate the same 
literary process that has been used here to elucidate the Quranic narratives. 
Put in different terms, as a document from the Near East in late antiquity, the 
Qur’an can be used as a precious source of information to understand theo- 
logical and literary developments that have left no traces in other sources from 
the same historical period and cultural area. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Interreligious Aspects in the Narrative of the Burial 
of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 


Adiel Kadari 


The traditions on Adam’s burial place in the rabbinic literature are replete 
with points of contact with Christian texts and traditions, some of a polemical 
nature, while others attest to the influence of Jewish traditions on Christians, 
and vice versa. Genesis (5:5) speaks of Adam’s death, but without mention- 
ing his burial. This detail of Adam’s “biography” was rounded out in the apoc- 
ryphal literature and various aggadic traditions. Scholars have addressed the 
relationship between the midrashic tradition of Adam’s burial in the Cave 
of Machpelah and the Christian tradition of his interment at Golgotha, the 
site of the Crucifixion. In this article I will discuss the narrative of the prepara- 
tion of Adam’s grave in the late midrashic composition Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. 
Along with its drawing upon the classic midrashic rabbinic literature, this 
work, which is dated to the eighth century, characteristically evinces diverse 
connections to non-rabbinic traditions, the Second Temple period apocryphal 
literature! and Christian and Muslim traditions. I will indicate the points of 
contact between the Jewish and Christian narrative and interpretive traditions 
regarding this narrative, while relating to the questions: What conceptual 
meaning is given to the narrative of Adam’s burial? What theological, reli- 
gious, or other needs does it serve? How is it incorporated in the entire story of 
Adam’s life, as it is set forth in the midrash Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer? 


1 Inhis introduction to Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, Gerald Friedlander indicated many connections 
between this work and Second Temple period literature: Gerald Friedlander, Pirkei de Rabbi 
Eliezer: The Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer the Great (New York: Hermon, 1981), Introduction, xxi-lii. 
Other scholars, however, found his arguments to be insufficiently grounded. Notwithstanding 
this critique, the general argument regarding the early traditions that found their way to 
Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer is accepted in the scholarly literature. See the discussion by Chanoch 
Albeck in Yom-Tov Lipman (Leopold) Zunz, Ha-Derashot be-Yisrael (Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden historisch Entwickelt) [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1974),136—40; 
Menahem Kister, “Ancient Material in Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer: Basilides, Qumran, the Book of 
Jubilees,” in “Go Out and Study the Land” (Judges 18:2): Archaeological, Historical and Textual 
Studies in Honor of Hanan Eshel, ed. Aren M. Maeir, Jodi Magness, and Lawrence H. Schiffman 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012), 69-93. 
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The account of the preparation of Adam’s grave in chapter 20 of Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer follows the portrayal of his expulsion from the Garden of Eden 
and his repentance: 


Adam sat and meditated in his heart. He said, “I know that death will 
remove me [to] ‘the house assigned for all the living’ [Job 30:28].” Adam 
said, “While I am yet [alive], I will build for myself a beit malon [grave] 
for my repose.” He dug and built a beit malon for his repose beyond 
Mount Moriah. Adam said, “If in the case of the Tablets, just because 
in the future they will be written by the finger of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, the waters of the Jordan are destined to flee before them, how 
much more so will this be the case regarding my body, which His two 
hands kneaded, and into my nostrils He blew the breath of life? After my 
death they will come and take my bones and make them into an image 
for idolatry. Rather, I will put my coffin deep down, beneath the cave and 
within the cave.” Therefore it is called the Cave of Machpelah, which is a 
double [kefulah] cave. There Adam was put and his helper, Abraham and 
his helper, Isaac and his helper, Jacob and his helper. It therefore is called 
Kiriath-arba, after the four [arba] couples, about whom Scripture writes: 
“Yet he shall come to peace, he shall have rest on his couch who walked 
straightforward” [Isa 57:2]. 


The continuation of this midrashic composition (chapter 36) relates that the 
Cave of Machpelah was revealed to Abraham when the three angels came to 
visit him and he wanted to prepare a meal for them: 


He ran to fetch a calf. But the calf fled from before him, and went in the 
Cave of Machpelah. Abraham went in after it, and he found there Adam 
and his helper lying there upon their beds. They slept, lights were kin- 
dled above them, and a fine scent was about them, like a pleasing odor. 
Therefore he desired to have the Cave of Machpelah as a burial site. 
(Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chapter 36) 


As Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer has it, Abraham purchased the field in Hebron 
following the revelation of the cave in which Adam and Eve were buried.? 


2 Quotations are based Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, trans. Gerald Friedlander (New York: Hermon, 
1981). 

3 R. David Luria suggested that the connection between the Abraham and the angels narra- 
tive and the Cave of Machpelah is based on the similarity of bakar (herd) and kever (grave/ 
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Our discussion will begin with the disparity between the beginning and end 
of the above passage from chapter 20 regarding Adam’s burial place. The first 
sentences indicate that the “beit malon,’ that is, the grave that Adam builds 
for himself, is in the vicinity of Mount Moriah, which was already identified 
in Chronicles as the place where the Temple was built in Jerusalem.* The con- 
tinuation of the narrative, however, mentions the Cave of Machpelah, that is 
situated in Hebron, as the burial place of Adam and Eve. It is implausible to 
present a cave located in another city, at a distance of some 30 kilometers from 
Jerusalem,° as situated “beyond Mount Moriah.’ Where, then, is Adam’s grave, 
according to Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer—in Hebron or in Jerusalem? 

The disparity in the text might be explained by the author of Pirkei de-Rabbi 
Eliezer having brought two different traditions of Adam’s burial place, and as 
is his practice in other matters, he attempted to offer a broad narrative that 
could contain different, and even contradictory traditions.® I will briefly pres- 
ent what is known about the two traditions of Adam’s burial place, followed by 
a discussion of their integration proposed by Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, and of its 
literary and conceptual meaning. 


tomb), which are composed of the same letters: “‘He went in the Cave of Machpelah’—this 
is alluded to by ha-bakar [the herd] being composed of the [same] letters as the [deficient 
spelling of] kevurah (burial). This alludes that the calf ran to the place of burial” (Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer, ed. David Luria [Warsaw: 1852], fol. 84b). The basis of the narrative connection 
might have been, at some time, an exegesis of the verse that is no longer extant, as frequently 
happened in late midrashim. See Jacob Elbaum, “On the Character of the Late Midrashic 
Literature” [Hebrew], Proceedings of the Ninth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Division 
C, Jewish Thought and Literature (Jerusalem: World Union of Jewish Studies, 1986), 57-62; 
Avigdor Shinan, “Aggadic Motifs between Midrash and Story” [Hebrew], Jerusalem Studies in 
Hebrew Literature 5 (1984): 203-20. 

2 Chron 31. 

5 Eusebius mentions in the entry for “Arba” that the distance between Hebron and Jerusalem 
is 22 miles (Eusebius, Onomasticon: The Place Names of Divine Scripture, Including the Latin 
Edition of Jerome, trans. and with topographical commentary by R. Steven Notley and Ze’ev 
Safrai [Boston: Brill, 2005], 7). 

6 On the integration of contradictory traditions in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, see Dina Stein, 
Maxims Magic Myth: A Folkloristic Perspective of Pirkei deRabbi Eliezer [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 2005), 30; on the possibility of the inclusion together of contradictory traditions 
regarding the place of Adam's burial in the Greek version of Life of Adam and Eve, see Johannes 
Tromp, “Literary and Exegetical Issues in the Story of Adam’s Death and Burial (GLAE 31—42),” 
in The Book of Genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian Interpretation: A Collection of Essays, 
ed. Judith Frishman and Lucas Van Rompay (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 25-41. 
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The tradition that located Adam's grave in the Cave of Machpelah in 
Hebron is based on the biblical identification of Hebron and Kiriath-arba,’ to 
which the book of Joshua adds the explanation: “The name of Hebron was 
formerly Kiriath-arba: [Arba] was the great man [adam] among the Anakites” 
(Josh 14:15). The Bible tells of the burial of the three Patriarchs—Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob—and their wives—Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah—in the Cave 
of Machpelah in Hebron, but under the influence of the name “Kiriath-arba,” 
a fourth couple is needed to complete the picture. The missing character 
appears in a verse in Joshua, with “adam” (translated as “the great man’) homi- 
letically understood as referring to Adam. As Pieter van der Horst showed,° this 
tradition was brought by Jerome in the Vulgate, in Quaestiones Hebraicae in 
Genesim, and in Epistle 108, that depicts the Roman matron Paula’s pilgrimage, 
when she went to Hebron: 


This is Kiriath-Arba, “the city of the four men,” Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Adam the Great, who was buried there according to the book of Joshua, 
as the Hebrews say, although there are many who think that the fourth 
man is Caleb, whose tomb is to be seen nearby.? 


Jerome indicated that this tradition originated in Jewish Bible interpretation. 
In the Jewish sources themselves, Adam’s burial in the Cave of Machpelah is 


7 Gen 23:2. 

8 Pieter W. van der Horst, “The Site of Adam’s Tomb,” in Studies in Hebrew Literature and 
Jewish Culture: Presented to Albert van der Heide on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday, 
ed. Martin FJ. Baasten and Reinier Munk (Dordrecht: Springer, 2007), 251-55. 

9 Jerome, Epistula 108, 11:3. For the Latin source, see I. Hilberg, ed., Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi, 
2 (Corpus Scriptorom Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 55; Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1996), 319. On Jerome’s various statements regarding Adam’s burial place, 
see Hillel Newman, “Jerome and the Jews” [Hebrew] (PhD diss., Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 1997), 270-72. 

10 Jerome coined the term “Hebraica veritas,’ which imparts special standing to Jewish 
knowledge regarding the Biblical text. This principle was later expanded to encompass 
additional realms of knowledge related to Biblical interpretation. See, e.g., J.N.D. Kelly, 
Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London: Duckworth, 1975), 153-67; Sarah 
Kamin, “The Theological Significance of the Hebraica Veritas in Jerome's Thought,” 
in Jews and Christians Interpret the Bible (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1991), 1-11. On the ques- 
tion of Jerome’s attribution of interpretive traditions to Jewish teachers, see Newman, 
‘Jerome and the Jews,’ 103-11. As Ora Limor showed, the reliance on Jewish knowledge in 
Christian sources was at times meant to impart authority to the Christian interpretation. 
See Ora Limor, “Christian Tradition—Jewish Authority” [Hebrew], Cathedra 80 (1996): 
31-62; idem, “Christian Sacred Space and the Jew,” in From Witness to Witchcraft: Jews 
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mentioned before Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, in Genesis Rabbah: “And why is it 
called Kiriath-arba? [...] for four [arbaah] righteous ones are buried there: 
Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’;! and the Babylonian Talmud includes this 
in the exegesis of the name of the Cave of Machpelah: “What is the meaning 
of Machpelah? That it had multiples [kefulah] of couples. ‘Mamre, at Kiriath- 
arba’ [Gen 35:27|—R. Isaac said, The city of [Airyat] the four couples: Adam 
and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah.”!? It there- 
fore seems that Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer favors the location of Adam in the Cave 
of Machpelah, following a known Jewish tradition. 

The second narrative tradition, of Adam’s burial in the vicinity of Mount 
Moriah, too, is mentioned in sources that preceded Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. 
Early Christian traditions placed Adam’s grave at Golgotha, which is identified 
as the location of Jesus’s crucifixion and burial.!° Origen attributed this opin- 
ion to what was “handed down’ by “the Hebrews.”!* Ginzberg and other schol- 
ars connected this Christian tradition with an early Jewish one, that Adam was 
created in the navel of the world and buried in the same place, that is, the site 
of the altar in Jerusalem." It was argued that this Jewish tradition was adapted 


and Judaism in Medieval Christian Thought, ed. Jeremy Cohen (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996), 55-77. For a discussion of the complex relationship between the medieval Jewish 
and Christian traditions on the holy places, see Elchanan Reiner, “Overt Falsehood and 
Covert Truth: Christians, Jews and Holy Places in Twelfth-Century Palestine” [Hebrew], 
Zion 63 (1998): 157-88. 

11 Genk 58 (ed. Theodor-Albeck, 621-22). 

12 ‘BT Eruvin 53a; and similarly, Sotah 13a. 

13 On the theological motives for linking Adam's tomb with the place of Jesus’s crucifixion, 
see Ora Limor, “Christian Pilgrims in the Byzantine Period” [Hebrew], in The History of 
Jerusalem: The Roman and Byzantine Periods (70-638 CE), ed. Yoram Tsafrir and Shmuel 
Safrai (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 1999), 406; and the references below, n. 15. 

14 Origen, Origenes Werke, vol. 1, ed. Erich Klostermann and Ernst Benz (Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller 38; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933), 265. See N.R.M. de Lange, Origen 
and the Jews: Studies in Jewish-Christian Relations in Third-Century Palestine, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978), 126; Emmanouela Grypeou and Helen Spurling, 
The Book of Genesis in Late Antiquity: Encounters between Jewish and Christian Exegesis 
(Boston: Brill, 2013), 92; for the different scholarly approaches to the question of the 
Jewish source of this tradition, see Newman, “Jerome and the Jews,” 270-71 and n. 233. 

15 There are explicit midrashic traditions regarding the taking of the dust from which Adam 
was formed from the place of the altar; see Gen. Rabbah 14:8 (ed. Theodor-Albeck, 132), 
and the references in Minhat Yehudah loc. cit. For the proposal that the Christian tradition 
of Adam’s burial at Golgotha is an adaptation of a Jewish tradition, see Louis Ginzberg, 
The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1940-1942), 
vol. 5, 126-27 n. 137; vol. 6, 440-41 n. 32; Victor Aptowitzer, “Les Elements Juifs dans la 
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to Christian conceptions, with the “navel of the world” identified with the site 
of the Crucifixion.!® Possible influence in the opposite direction was noted by 
Grypeou and Spurling, who suggested that Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer’s placement 
of Adam’s grave near Mount Moriah was influenced by the Christian motif of 
his burial at Golgotha.!” 

Scholarly research has also examined the question of familiarity with 
Christian traditions and practices as regards the closing sentences of chapter 20 
(in the above passage from Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer), in which Adam’s fear of 
his remains becoming the object of a rite is presented as a critical response 
to the Christian rite of the relics of saints.!® A narrative expression of the rite 
of Adam’s body appears in the Syriac Christian Cave of Treasures,!° whose 


legende du Golgotha,’ REJ 79 (1924): 145-62. Isaiah Gafni proposed that the early Jewish 
tradition that located Adam’s grave in Jerusalem was abandoned in favor of the view that 
he was buried in Hebron, in response to the rise and spread of the Christian identification 
of Adam’s burial place with that of the Crucifixion. See Isaiah M. Gafni, “‘Pre-histories’ 
of Jerusalem in Hellenistic, Jewish and Christian Literature,’ Journal for the Study of the 
Pseudepigrapha 1 (1987): 5-22. The very claim, however, that Adam’s burial in Jerusalem was 
a Jewish tradition that was prevalent in the Second Temple period lacks a sufficient basis. 

16 The association between the tradition on the place of Jesus’s tomb and that of Adam's 
burial place is also based on the conception of Jesus as the “Second Adam’ or the “Last 
Adam.” Robin Scroggs’s book is devoted to a discussion of this motif, its background, 
and its development: Robin Scroggs, The Last Adam: A Study in Pauline Anthropology 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966). On the relationship between Jesus and Adam in the con- 
text of death and resurrection, see Menahem Kister, “ ‘First Adam’ and ‘Second Adam’ in 
1Cor15:45—49 in the Light of Midrashic Exegesis and Hebrew Usage,” in The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Literature, ed. Reimund Bieringer et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 356-65; idem, 
“In Adam’:1 Cor 15:21-22, 12:27 in Their Jewish Setting,” Flores Florentino: Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino Garcia Martinez, ed. Anthony 
Hilhorst, Emile Puech, and Eibert Tigchelaar (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 685-go. 

17. _Helen Spurling and Emmanouela Grypeou, “Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer and Eastern Christian 
Exegesis,” Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 4 (2007): 238; Grypeou and Spurling, The Book 
of Genesis, 93-94. 

18 See Grypeou and Spurling, The Book of Genesis, 95. The book Nitzahon Yashan (appar- 
ently from the early fourteenth century) makes explicitly polemical use of the motif of 
the inaccessibility of the tombs of the Patriarchs in the Cave of Machpelah against the 
Christian veneration of relics of saints; see David Berger, The Jewish-Christian Debate 
in the High Middle Ages: A Critical Edition of the Nizzahon Vetus (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1979), 159, 225. 

19 Various places in this text tell of the rites performed in the presence of Adam’s body fol- 
lowing his death (7:11-14, 19-20; 9:5-8; 10:8, and more; the references are to Su-Min Ri, ed., 
La Caverne des Tresors: Les deux recensions Syriaques (Leuven: Peeters, 1987), vol. 2, 24-27, 
30-31, 32-33. 
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connection to Jewish midrashic traditions, too, has been explored in the schol- 
arly literature.2° 

After surveying the history of the two different traditions of Adam’s burial 
place, we will return to the text of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. How are we to under- 
stand the relationship between its statement that Adam “dug and built a beit 
malon for his repose beyond Mount Moriah” and its acceptance of the grave’s 
location in the Cave of Machpelah, in Hebron? 

R. David Luria, the noted nineteenth-century Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer com- 
mentator, addressed this issue and proposed the following interpretation of 
the text: “For although he dwelled at Mount Moriah, he did not want to dig for 
himself a burial place there, rather, he left there to dig a grave for himself in 
Hebron.” Thus, in his opinion, the wording “beyond Mount Moriah” empha- 
sizes negating the possibility of burial at Mount Moriah (probably because of 
its sanctity), and this does not locate the grave in the vicinity of the mount. It 
seems, however, that this interpretive proposal does not take account of the 
central place of Mount Moriah and its surroundings in the story of the life 
of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, and of the early traditions regarding the 
place of his burial. According to Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, Adam was created at 
Mount Moriah. Although God gathered his dust from the four corners of the 
earth (chapter 11), the act of creation was “in a clean place [...] on the center 
[literally, navel] of the world” (chapter 11). “The Holy One, blessed be He, loved 
Adam with great love, for He created him ina clean and holy place. From what 
place did He take him? from the place of the Temple” (chapter 12). According 
to Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, he was taken from there and put in the Garden of 
Eden, from where he was expelled after he had sinned. Chapter 20, which ends 
with the preparation of Adam’s grave, begins as follows: 


“He drove the man out” [Gen 3:24]— driven out, he went forth from the 
Garden of Eden and dwelled on Mount Moriah, for the gate of the Garden 


20 For the different approaches regarding this issue, see Sergey Minov, “Syrian Christian 
Identity in Late Sasanian Mesopotamia: The Cave of Treasures in Context” (PhD diss., 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2013), 90-95. For a discussion of the significance of 
the distance between the Garden of Eden and Jerusalem in this work, see Serge Ruzer, 
‘Jerusalem as Place of Remote Exile: An Inverted Sacred Geography in the Syriac Cave 
of Treasures,” in Jerusalem as Narrative Space, ed. Annette Hoffmann and Gerhard Wolf 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012), 33-45. On this composition’s possible influence on Islamic narra- 
tive traditions, see Marcel Poorthuis, “About Naked Women and Adam’s Body: The Syriac- 
Christian Cave of Treasures as a Source of Islamic Storytelling,” in Sanctifying Texts, 
Transforming Rituals: Encounters with Religion and Culture (Festschrift Gerard Rouwhorst), 
ed. Paul van Geest, Marcel Poorthuis, and Els Rose (Brill: Leiden, forthcoming). 
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of Eden is near Mount Moriah. From there He took him, and to there He 
returned him, to the place from where he had been taken, as it is said, 
“The LORD God took the man” [Gen 2:15]. From which place did He take 
him? from the place of the Temple, as it is said, “to till the soil from which 
he was taken” [Gen 3:23]. 


The conclusion of the chapter, which is concerned with the preparation of 
Adam's grave, comes full circle from the beginning of the chapter with the 
narrative of Adam's expulsion from the Garden of Eden to Mount Moriah, 
an account that itself corresponds with the depiction of Adam’s creation at 
Mount Moriah. Thus, the literary structure and course of the midrashic narra- 
tive lead the reader to strongly expect a closure that would place Adam’s grave 
at Mount Moriah or nearby; consequently, Luria’s suggestion that Hebron, too, 
meets the definition of “beyond Mount Moriah” does not resolve the problem. 

Grypeou and Spurling put forth another resolution of the contradictory 
accounts of Adam’s burial place. They argue that Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer com- 
bined the rabbinic motifs of Adam’s creation at the site of the Temple and his 
burial in the Cave of Machpelah with the tradition that he was created and 
buried in the same place. The motif of Adam's being buried where he had 
been created led Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer to move the location of the Cave of 
Machpelah from Hebron to the vicinity of Mount Moriah, where Adam had 
been created.2! The problem with this proposal is that the meaning of the 
“transferal” of the Cave of Machpelah is unclear: Did the author of Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer not know, or did he assume that his readers did not know, that 
the Cave of Machpelah is in Hebron, and not in Jerusalem? This objection is 
especially acute in light of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer’s express mention of Kiriath- 
arba as the location of the cave. 

The question of the location of the Cave of Machpelah should be exam- 
ined in a broader perspective. Indicating the traditions by which the author 
was influenced, we should also attempt to explore what he created from them: 
What is the new story that he tells us, his readers? What conceptual meaning 
does Adam’s burial place have in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer? What theological, reli- 
gious, or other needs are served by the account of the preparation of the grave? 
And how is this detail integrated in the whole story of Adams life as it is pre- 
sented in this composition? I will seek to examine the question of the “seem- 
ingly geographical” location of Adam's grave as part of this comprehensive 
context—“seemingly geographical,” because this is an imaginary literary map 


21 Spurling and Grypeou, “Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer and Eastern Christian Exegesis,’ 237-38; 
Grypeou and Spurling, The Book of Genesis, 93-94. 
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and not a realistic question. In other words, the important question for us is 
not the realistic distance between the Cave of Machpelah and Mount Moriah, 
but rather the significance of its location in proximity to Mount Moriah in the 
imaginary literary expanse of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. 

The Ebstorf Map, an impressive example of medieval Christian world maps 
(mappa mundi), will be illustrative for our purposes. Such maps included the 
dimensions of space and time. As Alessandro Scafi put this: “The format of 
the mappa mundi allowed the combination of the geographical features of 
the physical landscape with representations of the intangible features of 
history.’2? This map was produced in the thirteenth century, most likely for 
the Benedictine monastery in Ebstorf, in Lower Saxony (northern Germany), 
and was destroyed in the Allied bombing of Germany in the Second World 
War. In this map, as in other such medieval maps, Jerusalem is at the cen- 
ter of the world and is denoted by Jesus’s grave.?° Scafi writes: “As on other 
mappa mundi, the course of history leads from paradise to Jerusalem.’2* 
Additionally, Jesus appears here as a huge figure, as large as the entire world, 
which is a motif that appears in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer in regard to Adam.”5 
Cartographers asked a similar question to what I raise concerning Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer: what message emerges from a world map with the depiction of 
a tomb at its center?76 


22 Alessandro Scafi, Mapping Paradise: A History of Heaven on Earth (London: British 
Library, 2006), 125. On the integration of the dimensions of time and space in medieval 
maps, see also Evelyn Edson, Mapping Time and Space: How Medieval Mapmakers Viewed 
Their World (London: British Library, 1997), 15. On the symbolic and narrative aspects of 
medieval world maps, see David Woodward, “Medieval Mappaemundi,’ in The History of 
Cartography, eds. J.B. Harley and David Woodward, vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1987), 288-91. 

23 Additional examples of mappae mundi with Jerusalem at their center are the thirteenth- 
century Map Psalter and the Hereford Mappa Mundi from ca. 1300. 

24 — Scafi, Mapping Paradise, 150. 

25 I do not argue for any historical connection between the Ebstorf Map and Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer, but maps tell a story by visual means, and we therefore may ask similar 
questions concerning the visual representation of the spatial dimension and its literary 
representation. 

26 An important example of the reconstruction of a visual mappa mundi from an ancient 
literary text is the article by Philip Alexander, who raised the possibility that the author 
of Jubilees had such a map in his physical possession: “Notes on the ‘imago mundi’ of 
the Book of Jubilees,” Journal of Jewish Studies 33, no. 1-2 (1982): 197. See also the dis- 
cussion and references of Eyal Ben-Eliyahu on the concept of “mental map”: Eyal Ben- 
Eliyahu, Between Borders: The Boundaries of Eretz-Israel in the Consciousness of the Jewish 
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Returning to Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, it is noteworthy that the connection 
between Adam and the Cave of Machpelah is based on the verse in Joshua: 
“The name of Hebron was formerly Kiriath-arba: [Arba] was the great man 
among the Anakites.” Adam’s extraordinary physical size enjoys pride of place 
in the story of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. A preceding chapter contains an 
account of Adam’s creation: 


He kneaded the lump of the dust of Adam in a clean place, on the center 
of the earth. He shaped him and prepared him, but spirit [and] soul were 
not in him. What did the Holy One, blessed be He, do? He blew the spirit 
of life. Adam stood, he looked upward and downward, and he saw all the 
creatures which the Holy One, blessed be He, had created, and he won- 
dered in his heart. He began to praise and glorify his Creator, and he said, 
“How many are the things You have made, O LorD” [Ps 104:24]. He stood 
on his feet, and he was formed in the image of God. His height was from 
east to west, as it is said, “You have hemmed me in before and behind” 
[Ps 139:5]. “Before” is west, and “behind” is east. All the creatures saw him 
and feared him. Thinking that he was their Creator, they came to bow 
down before him. Adam asked them, “Why have you come?” “We have 
come to bow down.” “Come, I and you, let us go and clothe ourselves 
in majesty and might, proclaim as King over us the One who created 
us.”... At that moment Adam opened his mouth, and all the creatures 
responded after him. They clothed themselves in majesty and might, 
and proclaimed their Creator as King over them, and they said, “The 
LORD is king, he is robed in grandeur” [Ps 93:1]. (chapter 11) 


The motif of the creation of man in the image of God has a long history in 
the midrashic literature,?’ with one of its main expressions relating to Adam’s 


People in the Time of the Second Temple and in the Mishnah and Talmud Period [Hebrew] 
(Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 2014), 17-20. There is an extensive literature on maps as 
reflecting opinions and viewpoints; see the concise survey by Rehav Rubin, Portraying 
the Land: Hebrew Maps of the Land of Israel from Rashi to the Early 20th Century [Hebrew] 
(Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 2014), 14-15. 

27. There is an extensive bibliography on this topic. See, e.g., David Stern, “‘Imitatio Hominis’: 
Anthropomorphism and the Character(s) of God in Rabbinic Literature,” Prooftexts 
12 (1992): 151-74; Yair Lorberbaum, In God's Image: Myth, Theology, and Law in Classical 
Judaism (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 
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physical stature.2® Here, Adam’s physical size and his depiction in the image of 
God resulted in his erroneous identification as the Creator,?9 and he was forced 
to inform the creatures of their error and call upon them to acknowledge the 
true God as their King. The passage on Adam’s death and burial apparently is 
connected with that of his creation, since Adam’s fear that a rite would arise 
around his body after his death expressed the same theological sensitivity 
that found expression in the passage that tells of his creation. The connection 
between these two passages in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer is also based on the rea- 
soning that Adam gives for his apprehension: 


Adam said, “If in the case of the Tablets, just because in the future they 
will be written by the finger of the Holy One, blessed be He, the waters of 
the Jordan are destined to flee before them, how much more so will this 
be the case regarding my body, which His two hands kneaded, and into 
my nostrils He blew the breath of life? After my death they will come and 
take my bones and make them into an image for idolatry.” (chapter 20) 


The reason for fearing to become the object of a rite ensued from Adam’s body 
having been kneaded by God’s two hands and from God having blown into his 
nostrils the breath of life, two motifs that are taken from the passage of the cre- 
ation of Adam.°° These two passages taken together constitute the narrative 


28 On this motif in the rabbinic literature, see Moshe Idel, “Enoch Is Metatron,” Immanuel 
24-25 (1990): 224-25, and his references in nn. 16 and 18; A. Goshen-Gottstein, “The Body 
as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature,” HTR 87 (1994): 171-95; D.H. Aaron, “Shedding 
Light on God’s Body in Rabbinic Midrashim,” HTR go (1997): 299-314; M. Goodman, “The 
Jewish Image of God in Late Antiquity,’ in Jewish Culture and Society under the Christian 
Roman Empire, ed. Richard Kalmin and Seth Schwartz (Leuven, 2003), 133-45; and see 
Houtman’s article in this volume. 

29 On the motif of worshiping Adam, see Alexander Altmann, “The Gnostic Background of 
the Rabbinic Adam Legends,” sQR 35 (1945): 371-91; Jarl Fossum, “The Adorable Adam of 
the Mystics and the Rebuttals of the Rabbis,” in Geschichte, Tradition, Reflexion: Festschrift 
fiir Martin Hengel zum 70 Geburtstag, vol. 1, ed. Peter Schafer (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1996), 529-39. 

30 Apossible explanation of the absence from this passage of the motif of Adam’s physi- 
cal size is that, according to midrashic traditions that were adopted by Pirkei de-Rabbi 
Eliezer, Adam’s size decreased following his sin (GenR 12:6, ed. Theodor-Albeck, 102, 
and the references in Minhat Yehudah loc. cit.; Bt Hagigah 12a; Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, 
chap. 14, fol. 34b). One midrashic tradition connects the name of the cave to Adam's being 
bent double: “‘So Ephron’s land in Machpelah passed’ [Gen 23:17]-[...] R. Abbahu said: 
The Holy One, blessed be He, bent Adam double [she-kafaf] and buried him within it’ 
(GenR 58:8; ed. Theodor-Albeck, 628). 
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framework of the story of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. Both combine the 
power of the God-like mythological image of the giant Adam with separation 
and distinction between Adam and God, and Adam’s expressions of subservi- 
ence and submission to Him. This combination is expressed in Adam’s ensur- 
ing that his remains will not be revered after his death, but the very fact of his 
burial in the Cave of Machpelah imparts a dimension of mythological vitality 
to the place. While in the Biblical narrative the Cave of Machpelah is the burial 
place of the three Patriarchs and the three Matriarchs, a deep mythological 
(and also physical) layer is added to the cave in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. The 
burial of the God-like Adam in the Cave of Machpelah transfers it from the 
historical-national plane to a universal, cosmic context.*! The burial thereby 
constitutes, or at least intensifies, the perception of the cave as a holy place,3? 
the resting place of the progenitor of all humankind, who was created by God's 
two hands, and in whose nostrils God blew the breath of life.33 

Nonetheless, in the Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer narrative, Adam’s body remains 
inaccessible, buried far below in the depths of the earth.34 This inaccessibility 


31 Cf. the suggestion by Scroggs that the traditions of Adams burial in the Cave of Machpelah 
are part of the attempt to present him as one of the Patriarchs: Scroggs, The Last Adam, 
38-46. I am of the opinion that this interpretation does not give sufficient importance to 
the mythological dimension of his figure. 

32 Onthe foundation stories around which the holy place is organized, see Elchanan Reiner, 
“From Joshua to Jesus: The Transformation of a Biblical Story to a Local Myth: A Chapter 
in the Religious Life of the Galilean Jew,” in Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and 
Conflicts in the Holy Land, ed. Arieh Kofsky and Guy G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak 
Ben-Zvi, 1998), 230, 255; idem, “Overt Falsehood,” 181-84; idem, “From Joshua to Jesus 
to Simeon bar Yohai: Towards a Typology of Galilean Heroes,” in Jesus among the Jews: 
Representation and Thought, ed. Neta Stahl (London: Routledge, 2012), 94-105. 

33. The enhancement of the mythical dimension of the Cave of Machpelah by the addition of 
Adam to those interred there is also expressed in the narrative in the Babylonian Talmud: 
“R. Bana’ah would mark out caves [where there were bodies]. When he came to the cave 
of Abraham [...] So he went in, surveyed the cave, and came out again. When he came 
to the cave of Adam, a heavenly voice went forth and said: You have beheld the likeness 
of my likeness, my likeness itself you may not behold” (BT Bava Batra 58a). In this tale 
R. Bana’ah is permitted to gaze upon Abraham, but not upon Adam, the likeness of God. 

34 + Inacertain sense, this inaccessibility is similar to the concealment of Moses’s place of 
burial, which Avriel Bar-Levav views as “a reflection of the tension between the concep- 
tion that the place of burial lacks importance and that which maintains that if the place 
were known, it would have been so important and central that it was preferable that it be 
concealed. Hiding the place of burial and marginalizing it represent an attempt to over- 
come the ‘shadow side’ of its centrality and importance” (Avriel Bar-Levav, “The Other 
Place: The Cemetery in Jewish Culture” [Hebrew], Pe‘amim 98-99 [2004]: 7); on the tradi- 
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reflects monotheistic sensitivity that negates any expression of rites directed 
to any other than God Himself, which it views as idolatrous.*5 It would seem, 
therefore, that the story of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer is not only reflective 
of confronting Christian traditions and the rite of saints, a dimension which 
should not be rejected, it should also be viewed as a metonymy for Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer’s attitude to myth and mythology as a whole. Along with its devel- 
opment of the mythical dimension while weaving short mythical motifs into a 
broad, developed myth,*° in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer we also see the mitigating 
and restraining of radical mythical aspects, which it subordinated to a mono- 
theistic metanarrative. 

The question of the “geographic” location of the grave should be explored 
in the context of an examination of the conceptual meaning of the story of 
Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. As | mentioned above, this issue should not be 
discussed from the perspective of realistic geography, but rather from that of 


tion that connects the place of Moses’s burial with the Cave of Machpelah, see Michael 
Ish-Shalom, “The Cave of Machpela and the Sepulchre of Moses: The Development of an 
Aggadic Tradition” [Hebrew], Tarbiz 41 (1973): 203-10. 

35 The inaccessibility of Adam's body is not absolute, since, as we have seen, it is revealed 
in a somewhat miraculous manner to Abraham, who, following this, desires the cave as 
a burial site. For a discussion of this narrative and its later manifestations as an “inven- 
tion narrative” of a holy place, see Reiner, “Overt Falsehood,” 182-83 n. 68. Reiner’s article 
presents a different aspect of the question of the accessibility of the holy place. He shows 
how in the twelfth/thirteenth centuries the question of accessibility or concealment was 
bound up in the Jewish-Christian polemic with the question of the inheritance of the 
Promised Land, in the historical context of Christian Crusader rule in the Land of Israel. 
He writes: “The picture of the new Holy Land reality that these traditions try to convey 
to the Jewish pilgrim is thus two-dimensional. One dimension is visible to all and there- 
fore false: the Christians appear to be the all-powerful rulers of the country. This premise 
relates mainly to holy sites of symbolic significance, possession of which symbolized—at 
least for the Jews—the overt victory of Christianity. The true reality, however, existed on 
another dimension, symbolized by the ‘cave’ and therefore concealed and unseen. Such 
was the cave of David’s Tomb, which was exposed for a moment, only to disappear again; 
and such was the Cave of Machpelah, accessible only by a long and arduous descent” 
(from the English version: Elchanan Reiner, “A Jewish Response to the Crusades: The 
Dispute over Sacred Places in the Holy Land,” in Juden und Christen zur Zeit der Kreuzzuge 
[Sigmaringen: Jan Thorbecke, 1999], 231). 

36 On this characteristic of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, see Jacob Elbaum, “Rhetoric, Motif, and 
Subject-Matter: Toward an Analysis of Narrative Technique in Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer’ 
[Hebrew], Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore 13/14 (1991-1992): 99-126; J.L. Rubenstein, 
“From Mythic Motifs to Sustained Myth: The Revision of Rabbinic Traditions in Medieval 
Midrashim,” HTR 89, no. 2 (1996): 131-59. For a discussion of the mythical nature of Pirkei 
de-Rabbi Eliezer, see Stein, Maxims Magic Myth, 268-88. 
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the imaginary literary expanse. A study of the events described in chapter 20, 
which ends with the narrative of Adam’s burial, reveals that they all occurred in 
the vicinity of Mount Moriah. The chapter opens with Adam’s expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden: “driven out, he went forth from the Garden of Eden and 
dwelled on Mount Moriah, for the gate of the Garden of Eden is near Mount 
Moriah.”?’ It follows this by relating what happened on the Sabbath and after 
the conclusion of the Sabbath,38 and then adds: “On the first day of the week 
Adam entered the waters of the upper Gihon until the waters reached up to 
his neck, and he fasted seven weeks, until his body became like a sort of sea- 
weed.” The narrative of Adam’s immersion and repentance has a parallel in the 
apocryphal accounts of Adam and Eve, with one of the differences between 
the versions being the name of the river in which he immersed. In the Latin 
version of the Life of Adam and Eve, Eve immerses in the Tigris river, and Adam 
in the Jordan,?° while Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer speaks of “the upper Gihon.’ The 
Gihon is one of the four rivers that issue forth from the Garden of Eden,*° but 
is also the name of a spring in the eastern part of Jerusalem.*! The choice of 


37. It should be noted that locating the gate of the Garden of Eden in proximity to Mount 
Moriah is not acommon midrashic motif. The Talmud and the midrashim locate the gate 
of the Garden of Eden in different places, but not in Jerusalem. The Amora Resh Lakish 
declared: “If it is in the Land of Israel—then its gate is Beth Shean” (BT Eruvin 1ga). For the 
different traditions on the location of the gate of the Garden of Eden, see Tal Ilan, “Heaven 
and Hell: Babylonia and the Land of Israel in the Bavli,” in Rabbinic Traditions between 
Palestine and Babylonia, ed. Ronit Nikolsky and Tal Ilan (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 166-68. Pirkei 
de-Rabbi Eliezer’s presentation of Adam’s activity after his expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden as taking place near the Garden apparently draws upon the version of Lxx that 
reads: “and caused him [= Adam] to dwell opposite the orchard of delight” (from the New 
English Translation of the Septuagint [emphasis added]; and not as in the MT, in which 
God stationed the cherubim, and not Adam, east of the Garden of Eden). 

38 Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 20, fol. 46a—47b. See my article: Adiel Kadari, “Narrative and 
Normative: Havdalah in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer,’ Js Q 21, no. 2 (2014): 136-52. 

39 ~—«Life of Adam and Eve 6-8, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. James H. Charlesworth 
(Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 1985), vol. 2, 258-60. On the various compositions belonging 
to the “Literature of Adam,’ see Michael E. Stone, A History of the Literature of Adam and 
Eve (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992). For a discussion of the motif of repentance in the Life 
of Adam and Eve, see Gary A. Anderson, “The Penitence Narrative in the Life of Adam and 
Eve,’ in Literature on Adam and Eve: Collected Essays, ed. Gary Anderson, Michael Stone, 
and Johannes Tromp (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 3-42. 

40 Gen 2:13. 

41 The upper Gihon is mentioned in 2 Chron 32:30, which relates that as part of the prepara- 
tions for the impending siege of Jerusalem by the Assyrian army, Hezekiah “stopped up 
the spring of water of Upper Gihon, leading it downward west of the City of David.” 
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the Gihon as the place of Adam’s immersion is most likely not incidental, and 
it is part of the general orientation in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer to locate the plot 
in the vicinity of Mount Moriah.*? In this context, the preparation of Adam’s 
grave “beyond Mount Moriah’ is to be seen as the continuation of this orienta- 
tion. Thus, the imaginary map of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer contains the Garden of 
Eden, Mount Moriah, and Hebron, all in proximity to one another, in the cen- 
ter of the world. The primary significance of this closeness is literary. It creates 
a single arena that facilitates the crafting of a whole narrative that includes the 
different elements of sin, the expulsion from the Garden of Eden, repentance, 
and burial. This assemblage casts the meaning of Adam’s expulsion in a some- 
what softer light. When he leaves the Garden, he returns to the holy mount, 
Mount Moriah, which is also where he was created. He is also presented as 
a repentant who serves as a shining example for his progeny, and from him 
“all the generations will learn that there is repentance.’*? In this context, the 
meaning of Adam’s death and burial is not as harsh. Adam died not as a sinner 
and outcast, but as someone who was created by God in His image, and who, in 
an act of religious piety with a dimension of sacrifice and submission, ensures 
that his remains will not be the object of a religious rite after his death. 

This characterization of chapter 20 as presenting a gentler picture of the 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden and Adam’s death will be drawn into closer 
focus by a comparison with a parallel scene in an early piyyut, which probably 
served as one of the sources of inspiration for Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. The singu- 


42 This orientation is also expressed in the attitude to the narrative of Jacob’s dream, 
which the Bible places in Bethel (Gen 28:10-19), while the midrash transfers the venue 
to Mount Moriah (Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 35, fol. 82a—b). See Joseph Heinemann, 
Aggadah and Its Development [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Keter, 1974), 191-92; R. Adelman, 
“Midrash, Myth, and Bakhtin’s Chronotope: The Itinerant Well and the Foundation 
Stone in ‘Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer,” Journal of Jewish Thought & Philosophy 17, no. 2 (2009): 
161-67. An additional expression of the proximity of Hebron and Jerusalem in the imagi- 
nary map of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer appears in chapter 36 (fol. 84b-—85b), which tells of 
Abraham’s purchase of the Cave of Machpelah from the Jebusites, and not from the Hittites 
(as Genesis 23 explicitly states). In this midrashic context, a whole narrative is woven of 
Abraham’s ties with the Jebusites. 

43 Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 20, fol. 47b. Like the locating of the gate of the Garden of 
Eden in the vicinity of Mount Moriah, the presentation of Adam as a penitent, too, is not 
a common motif in the classic midrashic literature. Thus, e.g., Gen. Rabbah relates how 
Adam met Cain: “He said to him: ‘How did your case go?’ He replied, ‘I repented and am 
reconciled’ Adam began to beat his face[, saying:] ‘So great is the power of repentance, 
and I did not know!” (GenR 22:13; ed. Theodor-Albeck, 220; and similarly in LevR 10:5, ed. 
Mordecai Margulies [Midrash Wayyikra Rabbah (Jerusalem: Ministry of Education and 
Culture, 1953), 206]). 
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lar term “beit maton,’ which has the meaning of tomb in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 
(‘I will build for myself a beit malon for my repose”), apparently originated ina 
piyyut of the Avodah genre for Yom Kippur. The piyyut “Azkir Gevurot Eloha” by 
Yose ben Yose, from the fifth or sixth century, mentions Adam and Eve: “They 
were removed from Eden, They were expelled from the Garden, A cleft in the 
rock was prepared, a beit maton for them.”*+ Along with the similarity in the 
use of the exceptional phrase “beit malon” (that means “grave”), the piyyut is 
also a model for the literary structure of chapter 20 of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, 
which binds the scene of the expulsion from the Garden of Eden together 
with that of the preparation of Adam’s grave. While, however, the piyyut 
emphasizes the sharp transition from the Garden to the grave, in a manner 
that highlights the dimension of the fall resulting from the sin, in Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer the expulsion from the Garden is separated from the preparation 
of the grave by several additional scenes, which include God’s protection of 
Adam, immersion and repentance, and finally, Adam’s taking steps to prevent 
the creation of a rite after his death. These join together to form a positive pic- 
ture, all things considered, of Adam, who, even after his sin and expulsion from 
the Garden, is a fitting role model of religious conduct for his descendants. 
Returning to the geographical-literary expanse, beyond the aspect of the 
relationship between the literary space and the plot, we should examine the 
meaning of the spatial relationship between the holy places set forth in Pirkei 
de-Rabbi Eliezer. Scholars of the history of holy places have noted the existence 
of systems that include a number of sacred sites that taken together create a 
broader sacred complex.** An outstanding example of this is the Christian Via 
Dolorosa, which reconstructs Jesus's way along the Stations of the Cross, which 
ended with his crucifixion and burial. It seems that in the imaginary literary 
expanse of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, as well, the various sites—the Garden of 
Eden, Mount Moriah, the Cave of Machpelah—form a sort of “sacred basin” 


44 Aharon Mirsky, ed., Yosse ben Yosse: Poems [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1977), 
132. On Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer’s drawing upon the piyyutim of the early Yom Kippur Seder 
ha-Avodah, see Joseph Yahalom, Priestly Palestinian Poetry: A Narrative Liturgy for the 
Day of Atonement [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1996), 46-54; idem, Poetry and Society 
in Jewish Galilee of Late Antiquity [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameuchad, 2000), 
130-36. On the connections between Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer and piyyut, see also Eliezer 
Treitl, Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer: Text, Redaction, and Sample Synopsis [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew University Department of Talmud and Halakha and Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi Institute 
for Research of Eretz Israel, 2012), 256-66. 

45 Thus, e.g., Ora Limor indicated the Christian pilgrimage route, which included four sacred 
centers: the Temple Mount, Mount Zion, the Golgotha hill, and the Mount of Olives 
(Limor, “Christian Pilgrims,” 403). 
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that acts as the arena for Adam’s activity. The proximity of the sites on the 
imaginary literary map enables one to radiate to the other. The cave tomb is 
situated beyond the sacred compound of Mount Moriah, but Adam and Eve 
are portrayed as lying in it “upon their beds. They slept, lights were kindled 
above them, and a fine scent was about them, like a pleasing odor,’*6 with the 
phrase “pleasing odor” taken from the terminology of the Temple sacrificial 
rite.4” The Garden of Eden, too, is not identified with Mount Moriah,*8 but 
Adam's going from the place where he was created on Mount Moriah to the 
Garden of Eden is depicted as a transition from the Temple to a palace, in what 
looks like a royal compound composed of different parts: “From which place 
did He take him? From the Temple, and brought him into His palace [= the 
Garden of Eden].’*9 The drama of the God-like Adam’s life and death is played 
out in this sacred expanse. The plot is a constitutive myth for human- 
kind, as it expresses the relationship between the divine and the human by 
means of a narrative with movement between similarity (to the extent of 


46 Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 36, fol. 84b. 

47 The original context of the expression “pleasing odor” was the Temple rite; its use here 
expresses the radiation of meaning from the Temple to the Cave. The Zohar develops 
the narrative in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer and links the pleasing odor with the Garden of 
Eden: “R. Rehumei said: The Holy One, blessed be He, was occupied with him when he 
was created, and He was occupied with him when he died, and no one knew of him until 
the Patriarch Abraham, may he rest in peace, came and entered there [= the Cave of 
Machpelah]. He saw him [i.e., Adam], smelled the odor of the spices of the Garden of 
Eden, and heard the voice of the ministering angels saying: Adam is buried there, and 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are meant for this place” (Zohar Hadash, Ruth [ed. Reuven 
Margaliot [ Jerusalem: Mossad Harav Kook, 1994], fol. 79d). See Reiner, “Overt Falsehood,” 
183 n. 68. On the good smell that comes from relics of the saints in the Christian literature, 
see Oded Irshai, “Stephen and Rabban Gamaliel: Relics of Saints, Politics, and Polemic in 
the Early Fifth Century in the Land of Israel” [Hebrew], in Ut videant et Contingant: Essays 
on Pilgrimage and Sacred Space in Honor of Ora Limor, ed. Yitzhak Hen and Iris Shagrir 
(Ra’anana: Open University, 2011), 63—64, and the references, n. 33. 

48 On the approaches that identified the site of the Temple with the Garden of Eden, see, 
e.g., Gary A. Anderson, “The Cosmic Mountain: Eden and Its Early Interpreters in Syriac 
Christianity,’ in Genesis 1-3 in the History of Exegesis: Intrigue in the Garden (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen, 1988), 192—99; Rachel Elior, “‘The Garden of Eden Was the Holy of Holies 
and the Dwelling of the Land’” [Hebrew], in A Garden Eastward in Eden: Traditions of 
Paradise; Changing Jewish Perspectives and Comparative Dimensions of Culture, ed. Rachel 
Elior (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2010), 105-41. 

49 ‘Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. 12, fol. 29a. See Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press and Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2002), 154, S.v. RITAX. 
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the—erroneous— identification of Adam and God) and separation and the 
distinction between God and Adam, and an expression of the latter’s submis- 
sion to God. The playing out of this drama on Mount Moriah and its surround- 
ings, in the center of the world, intensifies its centrality as a constitutive myth 
for humankind in relation to God. 

Christian traditions place Jesus’s tomb at the center of the world. This seem- 
ingly “geographical” centrality expresses the conceptual-religious centrality of 
the Crucifixion of Jesus, or of his Resurrection.5° It would be reasonable to 
assume that Adam’s fear at the end of chapter 20 of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer of 
a rite focused on his remains reflects familiarity with the Christian veneration 
of the relics of saints. We could then suggest that the story of Adam in Pirkei 
de-Rabbi Eliezer contends not only with the ritual praxis but also with the theo- 
logical and mythological aspect of the Christian narrative centered around 
Jesus as both man and divine. Thus, the story of Adam in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 
could be read as expressing the similarity between Adam and God, on the one 
hand, but also, on the other, the separation and distinction between them, on 
the background of the Christian narrative. Adam digs his grave; he is aware of 
his finitude, his humanity, his non-divinity. Out of awareness that he is liable to 
be worshiped as a god, he digs his grave deep, and in an act that could be con- 
strued as theological self-sacrifice, he transmits to his progeny the message: 
Iam aman, not God. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Aggadic Motifs in the Story of Jonah: A Study 
of Interaction between Religions 


Tamar Kadari 


The biblical prophet Jonah has captured the imagination of religious thinkers 
for millennia. In this article I seek to examine several aggadic motifs about the 
story of Jonah that span religious boundaries. These motifs are not mentioned 
in the biblical narrative, nor are they mentioned in early rabbinic literature. 
They first appear in a late midrash known as the Midrash of the Repentance 
of Jonah the Prophet (mRjP) 8'23n AP Nawn wT. I will first introduce 
this composition and tell the story of its discovery. Then I will examine several 
unique aggadic motifs that appear in MRJpP. I will highlight the appearance of 
similar motifs in Islamic exegesis and in ancient Christian iconography. My 
goal is to consider the religious and ideological role each motif plays in its 
various contexts. 


8.1 The Discovery of a Lost Midrash 


In my search for manuscripts of midrashim on the book of Jonah in the 
Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, I discovered to my surprise that 
there were a number of different compositions that were catalogued under the 
title “Midrash Jonah.” I collected all these manuscripts and compared them. It 
soon became apparent that a large fraction of the manuscripts were not origi- 
nal midrashim, but rather anthologies on the book of Jonah that use materials 
taken from earlier midrashim. To my excitement, I found among these manu- 
scripts a unique midrashic composition on the book of Jonah, with exceptional 
and interesting narratives of its own. 
This original midrash appears in three manuscripts: 


1. MS Warsaw (Uniwersytet, Inst. Orientalistyczny) 258.12 
This Ms contains the full text of MRJP. It was copied in square Ashke- 
nazic script, with a colophon that indicates it was completed in 1430.! The 


1 The colophon of the scribe, Shual ben Rabbi Yisrael HaLavlar (129n Dxiw> “2 Spw), 
appears on pages 331v and 338v. 
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name of the midrash, “The Repentance of Jonah the Prophet” (naiwn 
7110 711”), appears at the top as well as at the bottom. 

2. MS Musayof 130.3 
A Bukhari manuscript, copied in 1496 CE by Elnatan HaCohen ben Rabbi 
Eliezer HaCohen.? It is missing a few pages at the middle and end.? The 
composition is titled “Midrash Jonah and the tale of Nineveh” (4I” w17/ 
mys [Awyn=] AYP). 

3. MS Parma, Biblioteca Palatina Cod. Parm. 2295 (De Rossi 563) 
A manuscript from the thirteenth or fourteenth century that includes 
two-thirds of Mryp. Chapter ten of Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, which deals 
with Jonah, was incorporated as a whole in the middle of MRyP. The com- 
position is called “Midrash Jonah” (nI” w77/A). Chaim Meir Horowitz 
published this manuscript in his collection Aggadat Aggadot,* alongside 
Yalkut Shimoni on Jonah, and the printed text of Midrash Jonah (see 
below).5 Horowitz did not recognize that MRJP is a distinct and indepen- 
dent midrash.® 


Although MryP was unknown to contemporary scholars and was nearly lost 
to history, it seems that medieval exegetes were very familiar with it. Rashi,’ 
Rabbi Joseph Kara,* and Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra refer to aggadic traditions 
from this composition in their commentaries on the book of Jonah, invoking 
its language and its expressions. We can therefore assume that the midrash 
circulated in northern France in the eleventh century. 


2 The colophons appear on pages 119v—120r, 242v, and 311v. 

3 On the history of the Musayof collection, see B. Richler, Guide to Hebrew Manuscript 
Collections, second revised edition (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
2014), 149. 

Chaim M. Horowitz, Aggadat Aggadot: Kobez Midrashim Ktanim (Berlin, 1881), 1-35. 

For a critical evaluation of this edition, see Meir Friedman, “Book Review” [Hebrew], Beit 
Talmud 2 (1882): 187-92. Friedman’s critique focuses on Horowitz's convoluted way of pre- 
senting the three versions, but it does not challenge his main conclusions. 

6 See Albeck’s note in Leopold Zunz, Ha-Derashot be-Yisrael ve-Hishtalshelutan ha-Historit 
[Hebrew], supplements by Chanoch Albeck, (Jerusalem: Mossad Bialik, 1974), 415-16 n. 98. 
Albeck was the only one who posited the independent existence of MRyP and proposed 
reconstructing it based on the “three versions” published by Horowitz. 

7 See Rashi’s commentary on Jonah 2:2 (note 17 below) and 4:10. 

See Rabbi Joseph Kara’s commentary on Jonah 2:1 and 4:6 (note 29 below). 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary on Jonah 4:6 (and see note 29 below). He objects to 
the aggadic traditions of MrjP in his commentary on Jonah 2:2 and on Jonah 4:8. 
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The midrash seems to belong to the later midrashic collections, as suggested 
by the use of Hebrew, the lack of names of specific sages, the small number 
of biblical verses quoted, the epic and descriptive elaborations, the echoes of 
liturgical poetry, the use of late expressions, and the acquaintance with the 
traditions of the Babylonian Talmud.!° 

MRJP was a very familiar composition among the medieval anthologizers. 
The twelfth to fifteenth centuries witnessed the creation of many midrashic 
anthologies." During this period many collections on the book of Jonah 
appeared, and they incorporated passages from MRJP: 


1, Yalkut Shimoni on Jonah by Rabbi Shimon ha-Darshan (known as Rabbi 
Shimon of Frankfurt, thirteenth century). Approximately three-fourths 
of MRJP is incorporated into Yalkut Shimoni, without identifying the 
composition or referencing its title.!2 

2. “Midrash Jonah,” another medieval anthology on the book of Jonah, was 
first printed in Prague in 1595 by Gershom ben Yosef Bezalel Katz. This 
composition was printed in various editions (at least fourteen times) and 
was also published in the midrashic collections by Jellink, Horowitz, 
and Eisenstein. It is a composition based on Yalkut Shimoni on Jonah, but 
there are omissions and additions. The Zohar on Jonah is appended at 
the end, in Hebrew translation. “Midrash Jonah” includes ninety percent 
of MRJP. 


10 ~— On the characteristics of the Late Midrash, see Zunz, Ha-Derashot be-Yisrael, 67-70, 419 
n. 17, 451 n. 16; Avigdor Shinan, “Aggadic Motifs Between Midrash and Story” [Hebrew], 
Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature 5 (1984): 203-20; Jacob Elbaum, “On the Character 
of the Late Midrashic Literature” [Hebrew], Proceedings of the Ninth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, Division 5: Jewish Thought and Literature (1985): 57-62; Eli Yassif, The 
Hebrew Folktale: History, Genre, Meaning [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Mossad Bialik, 1994): 
287-88. 

11 Jacob Elbaum, “Yalqut Shim’oni and the Medieval Midrashic Anthology,” Prooftexts 17 
(1997): 133-51; Marc Bregman, “Midrash Rabbah and the Medieval Collector Mentality,” 
Prooftexts 17 (1997): 63-76. This phenomenon was part of a broad trend in medieval 
European literature. See Eugene Vinaver, The Rise of Romance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1971), 53-67. 

12 Arthur B. Hyman, The Sources of the Yalkut Shimeoni on the Prophets and Hagiographa 
[Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Mosad Harav Kook, 1965), 210-12. Hyman lists the sources in detail, 
with the exception of MRjpP, with which he was not familiar. 
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The printing and widespread distribution of Yalkut Shimoni and of “Midrash 
Jonah” in the sixteenth century led to the absorption of this unique 
midrash into these two more familiar anthologies. As a result, MRJP lost its 
distinct identity and its independent existence. 


8.2 Aggadic Motifs in the Midrash of the Repentance of Jonah 
the Prophet 


MBJP retells the story of Jonah, preserving the biblical order of events.!* As 
is typical of later midrashim, it does not expound on each and every verse, 
but selectively chooses where to narrow its focus.!5 The midrash opens with 
a description of Jonah’s flight. It describes his distress in the depths when he 
tosses in the bellies of three different fish. Then the midrash offers an exten- 
sive description of the impressive repentance of the people of Nineveh. In the 
wake of these experiences, Jonah undergoes a transformation in his religious 
and spiritual worldview. It appears as if the author of the composition seeks 
to “correct” the behavior of Jonah the prophet, who objects to the charge of 
a God who forgives sinners. In MRJP Jonah’s transformation is expressed in 
three different prayers, which are incorporated in the story. The biblical story 
of Jonah ends with God’s rebuke, which is met with no response. In contrast, 
Midrash Jonah ends with a prayer in which Jonah admits that he was wrong in 
fleeing from his mission. This is the climax of Jonah’s repentance. The prophet 
declares that he acknowledges God and His judgment and requests God to for- 
give him as He forgave the people of Nineveh. 

A number of aggadic motifs that appear in MRJP are not familiar to us from 
classical rabbinic midrash. 


13 Onthe confusion regarding its identity, see for example Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, vol. 6 (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946), 350-51 n. 31-37; 
Giinter Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, second edition (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996), 322; Ottd Komlds, “Jonah Legends,” in Etudes orientales a la mémoire de 
Paul Hirschler, ed. Otto Komlés (Budapest: 1950), 47; Bezalel Narkiss, “The Sign of Jonah,” 
Gesta: International Center of Medieval Art 18 no.1 (1979): 63-64 and 72 n. 6; and see note 
12 above (Hyman), and note 29 below (Miller). 

14 On the components and unity of the book of Jonah, see Uriel Simon, “Structure and 
Meaning in the Book of Jonah” [Hebrew], in Isac Leo Seeligmann Volume: Essays on the 
Bible and the Ancient World, vol. 1, ed. Alexander Rofe and Yair Zakovitch (Jerusalem: 
Rubinstein, 1983), 291-318; Jack M. Sasson, Jonah: A New Translation with Introduction, 
Commentary, and Interpretation, Anchor Bible (New York: Doubleday, 1990), 16-20. 

15 See note 10 above. 
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8.21 Jonah is Swallowed up by Three Fish 
A unique and interesting aggadic tradition in MRJP deals with Jonah swal- 
lowed up in the belly of the fish: 


At that moment God summoned a big fish to swallow up Jonah, as it is 
written, “The Lord provided a huge fish to swallow Jonah” (Jonah 2:1). 
And Jonah did not pray. The Holy One said: I carved out a space for him 
in the belly of a male so that he would not be distressed, and even so 
he doesn’t pray before me?! Now I am summoning for him a female fish, 
pregnant with 3,650,000,000 little fish, so that he will be distressed and 
will pray to me. At that moment the Holy One summoned a pregnant 
female fish. She came to the male fish and said to him: The Holy One 
sent me to swallow up the prophet in your belly. If you spew him out, 
well and good, I will swallow him up immediately. And if not, I will swal- 
low you and the prophet in your belly! The male fish said to the female 
fish: Who can know that you are speaking the truth? She said to him: 
The Leviathan, king of all sea creatures, commanded me... Immediately 
the fish spewed out Jonah, and she swallowed him up instead. And since 
he entered her belly, he was greatly distressed. Because of the crowded- 
ness, filth, and heat of the female fish, Jonah’s heart was immediately 
moved to pray before the Holy One. As it is written, “Jonah prayed to 
the Lord” (Jonah 2:2)... At that moment the mercy of the King of Kings 
was drawn to Jonah, and He said to the female fish, “Spew out Jonah 965 
parsaot [about 3,500 kilometers] to the land,” as it is written, “The Lord 
commanded the fish (dag 47), and it spewed Jonah out upon dry land” 
(Jonah 2:11). Why does the text say dag (male fish)? This teaches that God 
summoned a male fish bigger than all the others to swallow up Jonah and 
the female fish.!6 


According to the story in MRJP, Jonah was swallowed up by three fish: a male 
fish, a female fish, and finally a third male fish.” The source of this aggadic tra- 
dition lies no doubt in biblical exegesis. In Jonah 21-2, 11 it is written: 


16 All the citations from MRjJp are based on Ms Warsaw 258 and translated by Ilana Kurshan. 
For the full text, see Tamar Kadari, “The Repentance of Jonah the Prophet” [Hebrew], 
Kobez Al Yad, Minora Manuscripta Hebraica 16 (2002): 67-84. 

17. This aggadah is mentioned in Rashi’s commentary on Jonah 2:2: 

“A big fish’—it was male, and it was spacious and (Jonah) did not give notice to pray. 
The Holy One blessed be He signaled to the fish and it spewed out Jonah into the mouth 
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The Lorp provided a huge fish (dag 37) to swallow Jonah, and Jonah 
remained in the fish’s (hadag 377) belly three days and three nights. 
Jonah prayed to the LorD from the belly of the fish (hadaga 1377) ...The 
LORD commanded the fish (ladag 37), and it spewed Jonah out upon 
dry land. 


The shift between male (dag 17) and female (daga 137) forms does not pose a 
problem in biblical Hebrew. As Ibn Ezra writes in his commentary on Jonah 2:2: 


And there are those who say that a female fish swallowed the male fish, 
but that is unnecessary, because dag 37 and daga 37 are the names 
of the species, like tzedek 7% and tzedaka NPT¥ (which both mean 
justice).!® 


The author of MrjpP, although familiar with biblical language, used these vari- 
ant forms to account for what caused Jonah after three days to change his 
behavior and take part in saving himself. According to the midrash, a physical 
change led to his spiritual transformation. Although this aggadah is based on a 
midrash on the biblical verses, the narrative unfolds smoothly, without calling 
attention to the exegetical method. The disconnect from the biblical verses is 
one of the characteristics of the late midrash,!9 even when it is clear that the 
aggadic tradition grew out of exegesis of the biblical verses. Another character- 
istic of the late midrash are the rich descriptions”° and the use of exaggeration: 
the number of little fish, the description of the filth and heat in the belly of the 
female fish, and the dialogue between the male and female fish. 

The ideological motivation for this aggadic tradition underscores God’s 
involvement. It also emphasizes the miracles that befell Jonah, who was not 
just saved from drowning at sea, but also remained alive time and again, after 


of a female [fish] that was full of fetuses, and he was very cramped there and he prayed, 
as it is said, “from the belly of the fish (7377 "ynan).’ 

18 All the passages from Ibn Ezra’s commentary are from Ms London-Montefiore 34, which is 
known as the “long commentary.” See Uriel Simon, Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Two Commentaries 
on the Minor Prophets: An Annotated Critical Edition, vol. 1, Hosea, Joel, Amos [Hebrew] 
(Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1989), 1-12. 

1g Shinan, Aggadic Motifs, 215-20; it shares some characteristics with the genre of the 
“rewritten Bible.” See Philip S. Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament,’ in Jt Is Written: 
Scripture Citing Scripture; Essays in Honour of Barnabas Lindars, eds. D.A. Carson and 
H.G.M. Williamson (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 116-18. 

20 Elbaum, On the Character of the Late Midrashic Literature, 59; Shinan, Aggadic Motifs, 213; 
Eli Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale, 287-88. 
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passing through the bellies of three different fish. On the other hand, Jonah’s 
distress also underscores his stubbornness and his refusal to pray. The dialogue 
between the fish and their readiness to fulfill God’s charge stands in ironic con- 
trast to Jonah’s silent refusal. Even after he is swallowed in the belly of the fish, 
Jonah persists in his refusal and prays only when his situation worsens. The 
theological message of this midrash is that the divine plan will unfold in spite 
of Jonah’s behavior, and ultimately with his consent. 


8.2.1.1 Jonah in the Belly of the Fish in the Islamic Exegetical Tradition 
The motif of the three fish also appears in the Islamic exegetical tradition, 
though it comes in a different form and serves different theological ends. 
Jonah is the only one of the minor biblical prophets included in the Quran. The 
majority of the story appears in Sura 37, Those Ranged in Ranks, though it is 
also scattered throughout other sections. Scholars believe that Jonah merited 
inclusion in the Quran because of the wondrous tales about him, and because 
of the universal nature of his story and its call to monotheism.”! Quran, Sura 37, 
Those Ranged in Ranks, 139-48: 


And indeed, Jonah was among the messengers. When he ran away to the 
laden ship. And he drew lots and was among the blameworthy losers. 
Then the fish swallowed him, because he was blameworthy. And had he 
not been of those who exalt Allah, he would have remained inside its 
belly until the Day they are resurrected. But We threw him [to the shore] 
bare, while he was ill. And we caused to grow over him a gourd vine. And 
We sent him to [his people of] a hundred thousand or more. And they 
believed, so We gave them enjoyment [of life] for a time.?? 


Quran, Sura 21, The Prophets, 87-88: 


And the man of the large fish (Dhu al-Nun), when he went off in anger and 
thought that We would not decree [anything] upon him. And he called 
out within the darkness, “There is no deity except You; exalted are You. 


21  Komlos, Jonah Legends, 55-61. Komlés points out the similarity between the Islamic tra- 
ditions and the rabbinic aggadot, but he does not deal with the conceptual significance 
of the differences between the traditions, nor does he identify MryP as an independent 
midrash. 

22 A.B. al-Mehri, The Qur'an: With Surah Introductions and Appendices, Saheeh International 
Translation, The Qur'an Project (Birmingham: Maktabah, 2010), 386-87, with some 
adjustments. 
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Indeed, I have been of the wrongdoers.” So We responded to him and 
saved him from the distress. And thus do We save the believers. 


The Quran describes Jonah as a prophet who sinned and as a servant who fled 
from his master. He ran away to the sea because he thought that God would 
have no power over him there. In the Quran the fish is sent to punish Jonah. 
Jonah’s experience in the belly of the fish is one of darkness. Had he not prayed, 
he would have died in the belly of the fish and remained there until the revival 
of the dead. Jonah testified that he was among the wrongdoers. By the merit of 
his prayer alone, God heard his cries and, in His kindness, caused him to be 
spewed onto the shore. The significance of Jonah being swallowed in the belly 
of the fish is expressed in the fact that Jonah is referred to at several points 
in the Quran as “the one of the large fish” (Dhu’l-Nun)?? or “the whale man” 
(Saahib al-Hut). 

The description of Jonah as a sinner was not accepted by some of 
Muhammad's spiritual heirs. In their commentaries on the Quran, Jonah 
is painted in different strokes. This is the case, for instance, in the book by 
al-Thalabi, who lived in the tenth and eleventh century cE. Al-Thalabi is the 
author of a well-known composition called Arais, which belongs to the genre of 
the Lives of the Prophets. This genre includes compositions written by various 
Muslim authors about prophets mentioned in the Quran.”* Most deal with the 
people of Israel and their prophets; a small number deal with Jesus and the 
Church Fathers. The purpose of these stories is to persuade Arab readers, as 
well as Christian and Jewish readers, that Muhammad inherited the mantle 
of the earlier prophets and is thus a true prophet who ought to be followed. 
Al-Thalabi narrates the story of Jonah as follows: 


When Jonah fell into the water, God appointed a fish for him that swal- 
lowed him, and God revealed to the fish, “I have certainly not granted 
him to you for your sustenance, but We have granted you to him as a 
refuge and dwelling. So take him and do not break a bone of his, and do 
not tear his flesh.” Another fish swallowed this fish and dropped down 
to his dwelling-place in the sea. Then another fish swallowed that one, 


23 It was suggested that Muhammad derived this expression from an Aramaic translation of 
the name Jonah (Nonah, Nun = fish in Aramaic). See Komlés, Jonah Legends, 56 n. 115. 

24 On the genre of “The Tales of the Prophets,” see Brannon M. Wheeler, Prophets in the 
Quran: An Introduction to the Quran and Muslim Exegesis (New York: Continuum, 2002), 
1-10; Aviva Schussman, Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Kisai, The Stories of the Prophets 
[Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University Press, 2013), 9-26. 
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and took him from this place until he passed by al-Ubulla, then moved 
up the Tigris, then took him to Nineveh. It is said that God made the 
skin of the fish transparent so that Jonah could see everything that was 
in the sea. When he ended up at the bottom of the sea with him in the 
lowest part of the sea, Jonah heard a sound and asked himself what 
it might be. God revealed to him while he was in the belly of the fish, 
that it was the glorification of God by the animals of the sea. So Jonah 
praised God while he was in the belly of the fish. The angels heard him 
glorifying God and said, “Our Lord, do we hear a weak, well-known 
voice in an unknown land?” God said, “This is my servant Jonah who 
has rebelled against Me, so I have confined him in the belly of a fish in 
the sea.” The angels said, “The pious servant from whom a pious deed 
used to ascend to You every day and night.’—“Yes.” Therewith they 
pleaded on his behalf, for this is His word, Then he called out from the 
darkness; “There is no God other than You.”25 


Al-Thalabi’s words echo the aggadic tradition about the three fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah. This trope, as we have demonstrated, grew out of biblical exe- 
gesis, and out of a midrash based specifically on the Hebrew version of the 
text (dag-daga 137-47). The appearance of this narrative motif in the Islamic 
exegetical tradition may indicate that although the motif was detached from 
the verses, it still retained its vitality. And in fact, it seems that the separa- 
tion from the verses lent this motif the flexibility to function independently.*® 
Jonah is described as being swallowed by a fish inside a fish inside a fish, a 
description that is consistent with the fantastical elements emphasized in 
al-Thalabi’s story. 

In contrast to the Quran, al-Thalabi does not accept the description of Jonah 
as a sinner. He describes the exceptional spiritual experience that Jonah under- 
went at the bottom of the sea. The belly of the fish becomes a place of refuge 
and protection, in accordance to God’s explicit instruction. The fish, whose skin 
becomes transparent, takes Jonah ona tour of the sea, showing him all the won- 
ders of the depths. The Holy One Blessed Be He reveals Himself to Jonah in the 
belly of the fish and speaks with him. In the end, when Jonah hears the animals 


25  Ardais al-Majalis fi Qisas al-Anbiya, or “Lives of the Prophets’: As Recounted by Abu Ishaq 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Tha‘tabi, translated and annotated by William M. 
Brinner, Studies in Arabic Literature 24, ed. S. Pinckney Stetkevych (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 
685-86. On al-Thalabi’s writings and their dating, see Brinner’s introduction, 1-26. 

26 -Forasimilar phenomenon, see Shinan, Aggadic Motifs. 
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of the sea praying, he joins them and praises God out of religious passion. His 
voice is heard by the angels, and they plead with God and Jonah is saved. 

The description of Jonah in the belly of the fish in the writings of al-Thalabi is 
very similar to the descriptions that appear in Midrash Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, 
chapter 10, a composition edited around the eighth century CE. There, too, the 
belly of the fish is described as a source of religious emotion; it is referred to as a 
“great synagogue.” Following a tour at the bottom of the sea, the Jonah of Pirkei 
de-Rabbi Eliezer arrives at the site of the Foundation Stone under the Temple 
of God, and there he prays.” These descriptions are opposites of the story that 
appears in MRJP, where the pain, difficulty, and physical suffering are what impel 
Jonah to pray. 

The story of al-Thalabi integrates various aggadic traditions which may orig- 
inally have contradicted one another. One is the aggadah about the three fish, 
according to which Jonah prayed out of distress; the second is the aggadah 
that describes the fish’s belly as a Temple in which Jonah prayed out of deep 
religious passion. 

It seems that al-Thalabi’s ideological motivation is to present Jonah in a pos- 
itive light, rather than as a prophet who sinned. God saves Jonah in wondrous 
ways and protects him from harm. He calls Jonah “my servant.” The angels 
attest that Jonah is “the pious servant from whom a pious deed used to ascend 
to You every day and night.” In al-Thalabi’s account, Jonah prays of his own 
initiative. It is not a request for forgiveness but a song of praise to God. This 
description goes hand in hand with the religious concept that prophets are 
immune to sin. Zucker writes of the idea of the infallibility of the prophets in 
Islamic theological literature.?* There are those who regarded this infallibility 
as a natural trait of the prophets. Later the idea developed that the immunity 
from sin springs from the prophets free will. God chooses His messenger, and 
He chooses only a person who will choose good over evil. Jonah is described 
by al-Thalabi as one who passes his trial. In the belly of the fish we witness the 
reason that God chose Jonah for His mission. And so the inclusion of the story 
about the three fish and all that takes place in the depths of the sea enables 
al-Thalabi to illustrate Jonah’s righteousness. 


27. See Rachel Adelman, The Poetics of Time and Space in the Midrashic Narrative: The Case of 
Pirkei de Rabbi Eliezer (PhD diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 2008) 211-58. 

28 Moshe Zucker, “The Problem of Isma: Prophetic Immunity to Sin and Error in Islamic and 
Jewish Literatures” [Hebrew], Tarbiz 35 (1965): 149-73. 
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8.2.2 Jonah is Cast out Naked onto Dry Land 
Another unique aggadic tradition that appears in MrRJP describes the physical 
afflictions that Jonah endured in the belly of the fish: 


And on account of the tremendous heat in the belly of the female fish, 
where Jonah was, his clothes burned off him, along with all his dress 
and covering, as well as all the hair on his body and the hair on his head and 
beard. And there were flies and mosquitoes and fleas and ants festering 
on him and distressing him all over, until he wished to die, as it is written, 
“He begged for death” (Jonah 4:8). From here they said that anyone who 
has the capacity to beg for mercy for his fellow and does not do so, or to 
return him in repentance and does not do so, meets with great distress. 
What did the Holy One do? He provided a gourd over Jonah’s head while 
he was asleep at night. And at dawn 276 leaves rose, like the sum of [the 
numerical value of the letters in the Hebrew word for] gourd. And every 
leaf and leaf, a fingerbreadth in length and a handbreadth in width. And 
four people could sit in the shade beneath this gourd and take shelter 
from the sun. 


The midrash relates that on account of the heat of the female fish, all the hair 
on Jonah’s body burned off, along with his clothes and his covering.”° Although 
this took place while Jonah was inside the belly of the fish, the description 
appears following the repentance of the people of Nineveh, as background to 
the story of the gourd. This is rather puzzling, since how could Jonah have gone 
to Nineveh without clothing? 


29 In his commentary on Jonah 4:6, Rabbi Joseph Kara writes that all the hair on Jonah’s 
body fell off in the salty sea water and therefore he fainted when the sun shone upon 
him; Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra writes in his commentary on Jonah 4:6: “To save him from 
discomfort—from the abundance of heat of the sun, and there are those who say that 
since he was in the belly of the fish for a long time, his skin became soft and he could not 
endure the heat.” In his commentary on Jonah 4:8, he emphasizes that Jonah fainted in his 
clothes. The Karaite Yefet ben Eli (tenth century) writes in his exegesis to Jonah 4:5 that 
Jonah built himself a shelter to the east of Nineveh in order to protect himself from the 
desert’s harsh sun, and that some sages taught that he built it in order to shield his bald 
pate. I thank Yoram Erder for his help with Yefet’s exegesis. See P.E. Miller, “Was There 
Karaite Aggadah?,’ in Open Thou Mine Eyes ...: Essays on Aggadah and Judaica; Presented 
to Rabbi WG. Braude on his Eightieth Birthday, ed. H.J. Blumberg et al., (New Jersey, Ktav, 
1992), 216-17. Miller is not familiar with MRjp and therefore he does not know that these 
aggadic traditions have midrashic sources. 
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The aggadic tradition about the burning of Jonah’s clothes and of all the 
hair on his body is apparently related to his being swallowed up in the belly 
of a large female fish.2° These mythological sea creatures created at the begin- 
ning of time are described in the book of Job 41:1-13: “Firebrands stream 
from his mouth; fiery sparks escape. Out of his nostrils comes smoke... His 
breath ignites coals; flames blaze from his mouth.” Jonah compares the belly 
of the fish to hell: “From the belly of hell I cried out, and You heard my voice” 
(Jonah 2:3). Hell, too, is described as a blazing fire in various sources (such as 
Deuteronomy 42:22). 

The ideological motivation for this description in MRyP of the burning of 
Jonah’s clothes and hair serves as part of his punishment for refusing to fulfill 
his mission as a prophet. The message is conveyed very pointedly: “From here 
they said that anyone who has the capacity to beg for mercy for his fellow and 
does not do so, or to return him in repentance and does not do so, meets with 
great distress.” Jonah does not beg mercy for the people of Nineveh, and he 
also does not want them to repent. Therefore he is met with great distress. His 
stay in the belly of the fish is similar to hell. The blazing heat burns everything 
protecting his body (his clothing and his hair), and Jonah is left exposed to the 
elements and vulnerable to harm. His situation deteriorates when the hot sun 
beats down on his head, and the flies, mosquitoes, fleas, and ants torment him. 
As in the belly of the fish, this time too it is his physical state that impels Jonah 
to turn to God in prayer. Physical pain leads to a spiritual transformation. 


8.2.1.2 Jonah’s Nakedness in the Islamic Exegetical Tradition 

Jonah’s physical distress when he is spewed out from the belly of the fish 
is mentioned, as we saw above, in the Quran, Those Ranged in Ranks, Sura 
37:145-48: 


But We threw him [to the shore] bare, while he was ill. And we caused to 
grow over him a ground vine. And We sent him to [his people of] a hun- 
dred thousand or more. And they believed, so We gave them enjoyment 
[of life] for a time. 


According to the Quran, Jonah is spewed out from the belly of the fish while 
ill. The term for “bare” can refer to an exposed and vulnerable Jonah, or to the 
open shore on which he was cast. Various translators have understood it mainly 


30 On the large fish, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, vol. 1, 26-29 and notes. 
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as the latter.3! To help Jonah in his sensitive state, God causes a protective plant 
to sprout. It is important to note that the incident with the gourd appears in 
the Quran immediately after Jonah is spewed out from the belly of the fish, 
and not after he returns from Nineveh, as in the biblical story. This resolves the 
problem of how Jonah could have gone to Nineveh in such a diminished state. 

Commentators on the Quran understood the word “bare” as describing 
Jonah’s nakedness, and not the barren shore. For instance al-Tabari (838— 
923 CE) wrote in his history: 


The big fish was thus ordered to cast him upon the shore. As God said, 
“And he was sick.” His sickness, which is described in the Quran, was like 
that of a newborn child. When the fish cast him upon the shore, his flesh 
and bones were bare. According to another tradition: Out it went, that is, 
the fish [with Jonah], until it ejected Jonah onto the shore, and cast him 
up as if he were a newborn child fully preserved. According to another 
tradition: He was ejected naked, and God made a vegetable cover to grow 
upon him.*2 


Al-Tabari describes Jonah as a newborn baby. His emergence from the fish’s 
belly and from the water resembles a birth. Even his nakedness fits in with this 
picture. 

This idea is even more pronounced in the prophetic books of Al-Kisai, in the 
eleventh century: 


He emerged from the fish’s belly like a featherless chick, for he was no 
more than skin and bones and had no strength to stand or to sit, and his 
vision had gone. God caused a gourd plant with four branches to grow 
over; and Gabriel came to him and passed his hand over Jonah’s body, 
causing his skin and flesh to grow again. His sight too was restored. Then 


31 AJ. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted: A Translation (London: Allen & Unwin, 1955), 155: “and 
We cast him upon the wilderness and he was sick”; Seyyed Hossein Nasr, The Study Quran: 
A New Translation and Commentary (New York: HarperCollins, 2015), 1097: “so We cast 
him, sick, upon the barren shore.” 

32 ~The History of al-Tabari, (Ta’rikh al-rusul wa'l-muluk), The Ancient Kingdoms, vol. 4, trans- 
lated and annotated by Moshe Perlmann (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1987), 165-66, Jonah 788-89. About the folkloristic interest in the Islamic history compen- 
dia, see Haim Schwartzbaum, Biblical and Extra-Biblical Legends in Islamic Folk Literature 
(Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag fiir Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1982), 39-45. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Jonah, Gabriel and the big fish. From a Persian ms of Rashid al-Din’s Compendium of 
Chronicles (c. 1400), Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (OASC) www.metmuseum.org. 


God sent a gazelle to give him milk as a mother does to her child. Under 
the plant was also a spring in which he made his ablutions and the water 
of which he drank.33 


Al-Kisai describes Jonah as a featherless chick just hatched from an egg. Like 
a cub he cannot yet open his eyes and he struggles to move his body. A gazelle 
nurses him like a mother nursing her young. Jonah’s nakedness and the angel 
Gabriel appear in Islamic iconography. 

Unlike Mrjp, in the Islamic exegetical tradition the literary motif about 
Jonah’s nakedness serves a different purpose entirely. The commentators on 
the Quran wish to emphasize that Jonah’s ejection from the belly of the fish is 
a birth story, or perhaps even a story of re-creation. It symbolizes a new begin- 
ning: Jonah is given a second chance to go to Nineveh and fulfill his mission. 


33 Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Kisai, Tales of the Prophets (Qisas Al-Anbiya), translated by 
Wheeler M. Thackston, Great Books of the Islamic World (Chicago: Kazi Publications, 
1997), 324. On the dating of al-Kisai, see Schussman, Allah Kisai, 20, who proposes that 
al-Kisai be dated even as early as the ninth century. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Jonah Cast Up, c. 280-290. Late Roman. Asia Minor, early Christian, 3rd century. 
Marble; overall: 41.50 x 36.00 x 18.50 cm. The Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. 
Severance Fund 1965.238. 


God intervenes by means of a spring created specifically for him, a nursing 
gazelle, and a healing angel, all of which further underscore Jonah’s unique 
status as a righteous and pious man. 


8.2.1.3 Jonah’s Nakedness in Christian Iconography 

We have seen that Jonah’s nakedness appears in later midrashim and in 
the Lives of the Prophets. But a survey of archeological and artistic find- 
ings suggests that this tradition is far more ancient. In his article “The Sign 
of Jonah the Prophet,” Bezalel Narkiss showed that Jonah’s nakedness 
appears in Christian iconography dating as far back as the third and fourth 
century CE.34 


34 ~=Narkiss, The Sign of Jonah, 63-76, especially 66. Narkiss mentions that in most catacombs 
and sarcophagi Jonah is already naked on the ship, as are the sailors. He sees this as 
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FIGURE 8.3 A sketch of the Rome catacombs Sts Marcellinus and Peter, by Tamar Kadari. 


According to Narkiss, the most commonly depicted scene from Jonah’s life 
in Christian iconography was the image of Jonah lying naked sleeping under 
the gourd. It appears as part of a whole narrative cycle of Jonah episodes, 
after Jonah is spewed out from the belly of the fish (similar to the order in the 
Qur'anic story). Narkiss finds explanation for this preference in the book of 
Matthew (12:40): 


Just as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the sea mon- 
ster, so for three days and three nights the Son of Man will be in the heart 
of the earth. 


In Jonah’s prayer from the belly of the fish, he expresses his distress by invok- 
ing death-related images (Jonah 2:3—7): “From the belly of hell I called out, and 


borrowed from marine episodes in pagan representations. The scene of the monster swal- 
lowing Jonah must have been based on earlier mythological episodes, such as Hercules, 
Odysseus, Perseus, and Jason. See Narkiss, 65 and n. 21; see also references by Komlés, 
Jonah Legends, 54 n. 102. According to Narkiss, 66, the motif of Jonah’s baldness is later 
and appears in Christian iconography in the ninth century CE. 
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You heard my voice ... The depths engulfed me.” Jonah describes his drowning 
as an actual death: “The waters closed in over me.” Even when he is saved, it 
appears as if he was removed from the grave: “You brought my life up from the 
pit.” Christian exegesis embraced the idea that Jonah died in the belly of the fish 
and was born anew when he was spewed out. Jonah, who spent three days in 
the belly of the fish, was compared to Jesus, who was buried in the belly of the 
earth and rose from the dead on the third day after his crucifixion. According 
to Narkiss this was undoubtedly the primary impulse for all the illustrations of 
Jonah in early Byzantine art of the fourth century CE: 


St. Matthew’s interpretation of Jonah’s miraculous emergence from the 
fish’s belly as a prefiguration of Christ’s resurrection came to be the most 
prominent artistic representation.°5 


The aggadic motif about Jonah’s nakedness is reworked once again, this time 
as the emergence from hell or as the resurrection of the dead, and as a symbol 
of the resurrection of Jesus. That is why the image appears on so many sar- 
cophagi and catacombs. It symbolized the promise that the dead would return 
to life, like Jonah and like Jesus. 


8.3 Conclusion 


In this article I focused on two motifs that appear in various narrative tradi- 
tions about Jonah, one in which he is swallowed by three fish, and one in which 
he is cast out naked from the belly of the fish. These aggadic motifs appear 
to be rooted in biblical verses. The written word served early commentators 
as the solid dry land from which they could drift creatively far afield. But the 
phenomenon we witness in the later sources is just the opposite. The biblical 
verses became a sort of splint which, once freed from, allowed for freedom 
and creativity. Once liberated from the verses, the aggadic motifs functioned 
independently, as a lively narrative with visual qualities. Now they could cross 
religious boundaries and alternately wear and shed various trappings, befitting 
each storyteller’s theological ends. 


35 + Narkiss, The Sign of Jonah, 63, 64, 71. Narkiss suggests that the early Christian artists 
adopted a narrative cycle of Jonah episodes from an earlier Jewish cycle that was based 
on midrashic sources. According to Narkiss, we should assume that the midrashic motifs 
that appear in “Midrash Jonah” (mRjpP) are very early, from the first century CE (!!). 
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CHAPTER 9 


Jewish Legal Practice and Piety in the Acts of the 
Apostles: Apologetics or Identity Marker? 


Eyal Regev 


9.1 Introduction 


The Acts of the Apostles, written by the author of the gospel of Luke, tells the 
story of the so-called Jerusalem Church as it grew from a very small group in 
Jerusalem to a large international movement. The genre is a narrative story, 
while using several speeches in key phases throughout the plot. The message is 
double: Christianity is a growing and successful religious movement, and the 
Christian belief in Jesus is a true one, open to Jews and Gentiles alike. 

Over the last three decades, scholars have been divided in their understand- 
ing of the relationship between Judaism and Christianity in Acts: Is it basically 
positive or negative? Does the author want his readers to relate themselves to 
Judaism in one way or another, or to distance themselves from the Jews?! 

Strangely, the role of Jewish Law, including legal practice and forms of 
Jewish religious piety, has had marginal weight in this debate.” In this paper, 
I would like to show that throughout Acts, Luke stressed the Jewish legal prac- 
tices and piety held by key figures, confirming the Law as the natural setting for 
Christianity and thus making it clear that Christianity is a Jewish movement. 

Before the 1980s, most scholars doubted that Luke had an interest in the 
Jewish Law, because he was considered a Gentile author writing to a Gentile 
audience.’ The first to call for a total reevaluation of Luke’s approach towards 
Judaism was Jacob Jervell in his Luke and the People of God (1972). Jervell argued 


1 For surveys of scholarship, see J.B. Tyson, Luke, Judaism, and the Scholars. Critical Approaches 
to Luke-Acts (Columbia sc: University of South Carolina Press, 1999); D. Marguerat, “Jews and 
Christians in Conflict,” The First Christian Historian: Writing the ‘Acts of the Apostles” (SNTSMS 
121; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 129-54 (129-33). 

2 For example, minimal discussion of the subject is found in J.B. Tyson, Images of Judaism in 
Luke-Acts (Columbia sc: University of South Carolina Press, 1992), 145-53, and there is no 
separate treatment at all in J.T. Sanders, The Jews in Luke-Acts (London: SCM, 1987). 

3 E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 115-16, 223; 
H. Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke (New York: Harper and Row, 1961), 145-48, 212-13. 
See also the survey in C.L. Blomberg “The Law in Luke-Acts,” JNST 22 (1983): 53-80. 
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that Luke fully conformed to Judaism and embraced the Law in its entirety.* 
He concluded that Luke stressed the Law because he “knows only one Israel, 
one people of God, one covenant.’> Although Jervell was the first to concen- 
trate on this issue, he did not systematically examine the evidence concerning 
the Law, but only made general arguments drawing on selective examples in 
Luke-Acts.® 

During the 1980s, however, scholars were still not fully persuaded. Blomberg 
concluded that the Law has binding value, not as commandments but as 
prophecy of testifying for Christ’s resurrection. He also claimed that Luke 
stressed the break from the Law and freedom from it for both Jewish and 
Gentile Christians.” 

In his more detailed monograph, Wilson concluded that the Jewish Law is “an 
appropriate expression of Jewish and Jewish-Christian piety, but out of place if 
imposed upon Gentiles.” However, for Luke this “was an issue of no immediate 
concern,” since he wrote for Gentiles, and for them this was not a pressing mat- 
ter. According to Wilson, the prevalence of the Law in Acts is because of Paul. 
It seems that Luke was trying to defend Paul's reputation, stressing his commit- 
ment to the Law. Paul is accused by certain non-Christian Jews of transgressing 
the Law in various ways and on several occasions. But James, the Pharisees, and 
even the Romans all declare that he is innocent.® Yet Luke’s Law belongs to a 
past legacy and is currently associated with the hostile synagogue. The positive 
aspects of Judaism belong to the past. Luke does not wish to propagate legal 
piety but to defend the beleaguered reputation of Paul.9 

Esler’s monograph on the community of Luke-Acts also discussed the Law, 
but only in relation to Stephen and Paul. Esler maintained that in his gospel, 
Luke held an “extremely conservative” approach to the Law and that in Acts, 
Stephen and Paul also remain faithful to the Law. Still, Esler argued that this 


4 J.Jervell, “The Law in Luke-Acts,’ Luke and the People of God (Philadelphia: Augsburg, 1972, 
repr. 2002), 133-151, esp. 141 [= HTR 74 (1971): 21-36]. Thus he maintained that in Luke-Acts 
“God is the God of Israel alone. There is no salvation outside Israel” (ibid., 142). 

5 Ibid. 141. 

6 Jervell did however survey the legal terminology. He concluded that Luke uses legal terminol- 
ogy which is either unique (“the Law of the Lord,” “customs delivered by Moses”) or more 
common (“the Law of Moses”) than other NT texts. The Law is not moralized but marks the 
distinction between Jews and non-Jews (e.g., circumcision). See ibid., 136-38. See further, 
S.G. Wilson, Luke and the Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1-11. 

7 Blomberg “The Law in Luke-Acts,’ 69-71. 

8 Wilson, Luke and the Law, 104-8. 

g Ibid. 16. In contrast to Jervell, who argued that Acts was written for Jewish-Christians, 
Wilson (ibid., 17) assumes it was written to Gentile Christians. 
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is not historical since it “runs up against the hard facts,” such as the Jewish 
Christians sharing table fellowship with Gentiles (Gal 2:n—14).!° 

Esler explained Luke’s bias for the Law as an attempt to “satisfy some need 
of the community for whom he wrote.” And Luke’s message was that “it was 
the Jews, especially their leaders, and not the Christians, who had renounced 
Moses.” In so doing, Luke responded to the Jews’ criticism of the Jewish 
Christians (or the criticism of the more conservative Jewish Christians) 
“that they were endangering the Jewish ethnos and the Mosaic Law.’ Thus, 
Luke responded to the accusations against Paul’s breaking of the Law by 
describing his commitment to the Law." For Esler, the fact that Peter, Paul, 
and others did not separate themselves from Gentiles but dined with them 
(Acts 16:15, 34; 18:7) shows that they did not really follow the Law, and the 
general accusation against Paul’s legal transgression of living and eating with 
the Gentiles is true.” 

Currently, despite the growing sensitivity to Luke’s approach towards Judaism 
and the recognition that he has a certain positive stance towards the Jewish Law, 
it is common to doubt that he presents an authentic portrait of the Jerusalem 
Church of Peter and Paul as Law-abiding Jewish Christianity. Nonetheless, we 
still lack a detailed presentation of the place of the Law in Acts. 

In the present paper I will survey the evidence for Jewish Law and piety in 
Acts more systematically than previous scholars have done. I will show that the 
Law and religious piety appear very frequently throughout the entire narrative, 
and in different contexts. Then I will discuss the manner in which the author 
chose to corroborate the “Jewish” details in the narrative. Finally, I will try to 
explain Luke’s message about the Law for his readers, that is, why were Jewish 
Law and piety important to him as an author. 


9.2 Evidence for Jewish Law and Piety in Acts 


9.2.1 James's Zeal for the Law 
I begin with a sweeping and unusual claim about the Law. The elders—the 
associates of James, the brother of Jesus and the leader of the Jerusalem 


10 PF. Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 110-30, here 128-29. 

11 Ibid., 126. Esler also argued that “Luke avoids excessively technical discussion in present- 
ing his case on the Law, and this serves the need of the Gentiles who were also members 
of the community” (ibid., 129-30). In what follows I shall bring contradictory evidence. 

12 Ibid., 128. 
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church—greeted Paul when he came to Jerusalem, but they stressed: “You see, 
brother, how many thousands of believers there are among the Jews, and they 
are all zealous for the Law” (21:20).!5 This means that James’s circles, the main- 
stream of Jewish Christianity, are characterized by zeal for the Law! When Luke 
ascribed zeal for the Law to the elders that lead the Jerusalem church, he main- 
tained that observance of the Law characterizes Jewish Christianity. 


9.2.2 Sabbath and Festivals 

The first allusion to Jewish Law in Acts appears in 1:12. The author commented 
that the apostles walked from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem “a Sabbath 
day’s journey away,” thus implying that the apostles followed the legal require- 
ments of limiting the walking distance on the Seventh Day. Similar hints for 
the observance of the Sabbath are made when Luke mentioned several times 
Paul’s attendance of the synagogue on the Sabbath (13:14, 42, 44; 16:13; 18:4) and 
the mention of this practice in general (13:27; 15:21). 

Luke mentioned the events during the Pentecost in which the Christians 
spoke in tongues as a sign of divine revelation. The setting of the festival of 
the Pentecost (2:1) indicated that it was celebrated by the apostles and their 
followers. The Pentecost is mentioned later again (20:16), as well as “the days of 
Unleavened Bread” (20:6). 


9.2.3 Visits in the Temple 

Luke mentioned that the apostles visited the Temple on a regular basis: “Day by 
day, as they spent much time together in the Temple” (2:46). On one occasion, 
it is stated that they went up to pray the afternoon prayer at the Temple (3:1). 
Peter and the apostles visited and preached at the Temple Mount twice 
(3:11-12; 5:12) and were arrested and brought to trial. In his speeches, Paul 
mentions that he also visited the Temple to bring sacrifices after Jesus was 
revealed to him. In Paul's speeches Luke stressed this piety towards the Temple 
(22:17; 24:17-18). When he was asked by James and the Christian elders in 
Jerusalem to show his commitment to the Torah, Paul took care of the sacri- 
fices of four members of the community who made (probably Nazirite) vows, 
and he also purified himself before entering the Temple (21:18—-26; 22:17). 


9.2.4 Prayer 
Prayer appears in Acts many more times than in any other NT text. Both Peter 
and Paul prayed in the Temple (3:1; 22:17). Significantly, communal prayer is 


13 +=“ NT citations follow the nrsv. 
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mentioned nine times in Acts.* Prayer is portrayed in Acts as an act of reli- 
gious piety.!> It should be noted that before the destruction of the Temple in 
70 CE, communal prayer at fixed times during the day or week was quite rare 
and was practiced only by the Qumran sects, the Essenes, and the Therapeutes. 
After the destruction, it was regulated and formalized in rabbinic circles by 
R. Gamliel 1 at Yabneh.!* While we cannot know the contents of these prayers, 
we can see that Luke assumes a pattern of such prayer both as a standard rite 
and as a practice on special occasions such as persecution and farewell. Since 
in other Jewish circles prayer was developed as legal practice, I suggest that in 
the case of the apostles and Paul, as well as on the part of Luke as an author, 
prayer signified submission to the Law. 


9.2.5  Non-Kosher Food and the Impurity of Gentiles 

A unique treatment of Jewish observance is found in the episode of the conver- 
sion of Cornelius by Peter, dealing with the question of non-kosher food and 
the impurity of Gentiles. Before meeting Cornelius the God-fearer, Peter had 
an outstanding vision: 


He saw the heaven opened and something like a large sheet coming 
down, being lowered to the ground by its four corners. In it were all kinds 
of four-footed creatures and reptiles and birds of the air. Then he heard 
a voice saying, “Get up, Peter; kill and eat.” But Peter said, “By no means, 
Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is profane or unclean.” The 
voice said to him again, a second time, “What God has made clean, you 
must not call profane.” (10:10-15). 


What is the meaning of this strange vision? According to Esler, Luke wanted 
to argue that table fellowship with Gentiles, a contested issue in the Jerusalem 
Church (as Paul made clear in Galatians 2:11-14), is permitted. This was relevant 
for Peter, since he entered into Cornelius’s house and was criticized by his fellow 


14 ~—- Acts 1:14} 2:42; 4:24—31; 12:5, 12; 14:23; 16:25, 20:36; 21:5. Note also that the house of prayer in 
Philippi is mentioned in 16:13, 16. 

15 J.B. Green, “Persevering Together in Prayer: Prayer in the Acts of the Apostles,’ in Into 
God's Presence: Prayer in the New Testament, ed. R.N. Longenecker (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2002), 183-203; D. Peterson “The Worship of the New Community,” in Witness 
to the Gospel: The Theology of Acts, eds. 1. Marshall and D. Peterson (Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids, 1998), 373-97. 

16 —_— See also E. Regev, “Prayer within and without the Temple from Ancient Judaism to Early 
Christianity,’ Henoch: Historical and Textual Studies in Ancient and Medieval Judaism and 
Christianity 36 (2014): 18-38. 
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Christians for eating with Gentiles (11:3).!7 However, Wahlen showed that the 
vision does not concern food at all. It is a metaphor for the actual acceptance 
of Cornelius and God-fearers in general, who are represented by the profane 
meat, that is, one of doubtful purity status. “Just as the animals were to be reck- 
oned as clean despite being mixed with the unclean, so Cornelius should be 
considered ‘clean’ despite his remaining uncircumcised.”!® 

Here Luke distinguished the God-fearers from pagan Gentiles by means 
of legal terminology, which was given in a vision and was thus attributed to 
God. Luke used the upshot of the vision at Peter’s later encounter with the 
other apostles. When the “apostles and brothers” rebuked him for eating with 
“uncircumcised men” (11:3), Peter retold his vision (11:5—10, see below). At this 
point the reader is tempted to understand the vision in a more literary and 
simple sense, which seems to be secondary. Nonetheless, nowhere in Acts is 
a correlation being made between the food in the vision and Peter’s dining 
with non-Jews. 

Wahlen’s interpretation is confirmed by the words of Peter himself, when he 
entered Cornelius’s house, meeting the members of his household: “You your- 
selves know that it is unlawful for a Jew to associate with or to visit a Gentile; 
but God has shown me that I should not call anyone profane or unclean” 
(10:28). And once again we find an explicit and positive reference to Jewish 
legal practice. Peter or Luke needed a special divine sign to violate this prac- 
tice, because Cornelius is not a conventional Gentile but a pious God-fearer. 

The narrative repeats the vision when Peter debated with other members of 
the Jerusalem Church. This episode reworks the Jews’ legal problem of associa- 
tion with Gentiles and accepting them into the Christian community, and it 
shows how Luke wanted to justify the radical step using legal terms. 


17 Esler, Community and Gospel, 93-97 dealt with the whole episode without focusing on 
the vision itself. J.D.G. Dunn, Beginning from Jerusalem (Christianity in the Making, 
vol. 2; Grand Rapids and Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2009), 395-96 and n. 75 uses Lev 20:2-26 
to argue that laws of uncleanness in general serve to embody and defend Israel's separ- 
ateness from the nations. Dunn (396n76) notes that the vision does not mean that Luke 
wished to ignore the basic food laws. Luke’s premise that contact with Gentiles is defiling 
is affirmed in Gal 2:11-14, where Peter and Barnabas refrained from joint meals with the 
Christian Gentiles. According to J.D.G. Dunn, “The Incident at Antioch (Gal 2:1-18),” sr 
5, no. 18 (1983): 3-57, the reason was the observance of eating ordinary food in purity. 
Compare the story in the gospel of the centurion, who said to Jesus, “I am not worthy that 
thou cometh under my roof” (Matt 8:8; Luke 7:6). For rabbinic law on the impurity of the 
Gentiles’ dwellings, see m. Ohalot 18:7. 

18 — C. Wahlen, “Peter's Vision and Conflicting Definitions of Purity,’ Ts 51 (2005): 505-18, 
here 515. 
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Peter was accused by his associates: “Why did you go to uncircumcised men 
and eat with them?” He had to explain in detail: “I was in the city of Joppa 
praying, and in a trance I saw a vision. There was something like a large sheet 
coming down from heaven, being lowered by its four corners; and it came close 
to me. As I looked at it closely I saw four-footed animals, beasts of prey, rep- 
tiles, and birds of the air. I also heard a voice saying to me, ‘Get up, Peter; kill 
and eat.’ But I replied, ‘By no means, Lord; for nothing profane or unclean has 
ever entered my mouth. But a second time the voice answered from heaven, 
‘What God has made clean, you must not call profane’ This happened three 
times; then everything was pulled up again to heaven” (11:3—-10). Peter therefore 
transgressed the common legal practice because “The Spirit told me... not to 
make a distinction between them and us.... God gave them the same gift that 
he gave us when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that I could 
hinder God?” (11:12, 17). 

In this crucial phase in the development of the Christian mission to the 
Gentiles, Peter and Luke needed to explain why they did not obey the Law 
of segregation from non-Jews. Their answer was: “We got a special order from 
God.” The space devoted for this justification is unprecedented—a detailed 
description of the event (and the vision) followed by a debate between Peter 
and his critics in which he retells the vision once again and convinces his asso- 
ciates that he made the right decision in breaking the Law due to an order from 
God. The episode is concluded with the words: “...God has given even to the 
Gentiles the repentance that leads to life” (11:18).19 


9.2.6 Non-Jewish Christians and the Law—The Apostolic Decree (Acts 15) 

When Peter, Paul, and Barnabas accepted more and more Gentiles to the 
Christian movement, other Christians objected. A special convention, headed 
by James the brother of Jesus, was made in Jerusalem to discuss the problem 
(Acts 15). The criticism of accepting non-Jews derived from the traditional sep- 
aration from them because of their supposed idolatry and sexual immorality.° 
The enthusiasm to accept Gentile believers was sparked by the sense that 
their belief was sincere. Most scholars have regarded the Apostolic Decree as a 


19 For whether the conversion of Cornelius is paradigmatic for accepting Gentiles in Acts, 
see E. Regev, “The Gradual Conversion of Gentiles in Acts and Luke’s Paradox of the 
Gentile Mission,” in Law and Narrative in the Bible and in Neighbouring Ancient Cultures, 
eds. F. Avemarie and K.-.P. Adam, (Tiibingen Mohr-Siebeck, 2012), 349-71, here 353-54. 

20 ‘J. Klawans, “Notions of Gentile Impurity in Ancient Judaism,” ays Review 20, no. 2 (1995): 
285-312. 
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categorical acceptance of all Gentiles.2! In my view, all or almost all these 
Gentiles were God-fearers and not suspected of idolatry. In fact, throughout the 
narrative of Acts, there is no clear case in which a true pagan joins Christianity, 
and in most of the cases Luke makes it clear that the Gentile Christians were 
God-fearers.?? 

In any event, accepting the Gentiles demanded that they keep the four pre- 
conditioned legal practices of renouncing idolatry, fornication, eating strangled 
animals, and eating blood.?3 In James’s own words: “Therefore I have reached 
the decision that we should not trouble those Gentiles who are turning to God, 
but we should write to them to abstain only from things polluted by idols and 
from fornication and from whatever has been strangled and from blood. For in 
every city, for generations past, Moses has had those who proclaim him, for he 
has been read aloud every Sabbath in the synagogues” (15:19—21). 

Commentators were somewhat baffled in attempting to uncover the ratio- 
nale of these four conditional demands of Gentile converts.?+ In my view, 
the rationale for the commandments is that a Gentile who wished to join 
Christianity must become a God-fearer in order to be accepted as a member of 
the Christian community.”5 


21 Eg, RI. Prevo, Acts (Hermenia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009), 370, 376, 378. He concluded 
that the function of the original decree was “to provide a minimal platform for sacra- 
mental fellowship in communities where at least some believers of Jewish background 
had qualms about dietary matters.” For dating the Apostolic Decree after the incident in 
Antioch (Gal 2:11-14), see D.R. Catchpole, “Paul, James, and the Apostolic Decree,” NTs 23 
(1977): 428-44. 

22 Regev, “Gradual Conversion of Gentiles,’ following J. Jervell, “The Church of Jews and 
Godfearers,’ in Luke-Acts and the Jewish People: Eight Critical Perspectives, ed. J.B. Tyson 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1988), 1-20, 138-40. For the Apostolic Decree in relation to 
God-fearers, see D. Flusser, “Die Christenheit nach dem Apostelkonzil,” in Antijudaismus 
im Neuen Testament: Exegetische und systematische Beitrdge, eds. W. Paul et al. (Munich: 
Chr. Kaiser, 1967), 60-81. 

23 The NT manuscripts pose textual difficulties in the transmission of these four legal 
requirements. I follow the NRSv and the suggestion of R.L. Omanson, A Textual Guide to 
the Greek New Testament: An Adaptation of Bruce M. Metzger’s Textual Commentary for the 
Needs of Translators (Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 2006), 257-61. 

24 J. Bauckham, “James and the Jerusalem Church,’ in The Book of Acts in its Palestinian 
Setting, ed. W. Paul et al. (Grand Rapids: Carlisle, 1995) 415-480, here 452-67. See also the 
studies cited in Prevo, Acts, 376-77. J.A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, AB 31 (New York: 
Doubleday, 1998), 557, rejected the view that it derived from the so-called (seven) Noachic 
regulations since they are attested only in later rabbinic literature. 

25 Regev “Gradual Conversion of Gentiles,’ 358-61. 
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Important for our concern is that the criteria for accepting non-Jewish mem- 
bers is based on the Jewish Law. A non-Jewish Christian must first obey some 
basic commandments. Luke stressed this when in addition to the descrip- 
tion of the meeting he also cites an official letter announcing the decision 
(15:28-29).26 Later he mentioned it once again, when the elders stressed to 
Paul that all Jewish-Christians are zealous for the Law (Acts 21:20). 


9.2.7. Paul’s Circumcision of Timothy 

An exceptional act on the part of Paul was carried out when he circumcised 
Timothy: “Paul went on also to Derbe and to Lystra, where there was a disciple 
named Timothy, the son of a Jewish woman who was a believer; but his father 
was a Greek. He was well spoken of by the believers in Lystra and Iconium. Paul 
wanted Timothy to accompany him; and he took him and had him circumcised 
because of the Jews who were in those places, for they all knew that his father was 
a Greek” (16:1-3). Luke implies that there was social pressure on Paul that his 
colleague should be a complete Jew and not of questionable status. The mes- 
sage is, I suggest, that Paul was concerned that his associate should be a Jew 
according to the definitions of Jewish Law.2” 

In Galatians, Paul objected to the circumcision of Gentile believers, namely, 
to their conversion to Judaism as a condition for their acceptance as Christian 
believers. In the case of Timothy, however, Paul acted otherwise because 
Timothy was already related to Judaism by birth, but not of fully Jewish 
descent, and therefore it was necessary to decide whether he was a Jew or a 
Gentile.28 We should also recall that Paul argued that those circumcised must 
obey the Law (1 Cor 7:17-20; Gal 5:3). 


9.2.8  Paulthe Nazirite 

Paul cut his hair due to a vow he made (Acts 18:18). This was most likely a 
Nazirite vow (Num 6:1-21 commands that a Nazirite should refrain from 
drinking wine and cutting his hair for a period of time at the end of which he 


26 “For it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to impose on you no further bur- 
den than these essentials: that you abstain from what has been sacrificed to idols and 
from blood and from what is strangled and from fornication. If you keep yourselves from 
these, you will do well.” For the view that the purpose of the decree is to prevent Gentile 
Christians from being involved in pagan cults, see Wilson, Luke and the Law, 94-99. 

27 Cf. Sanders, The Jews in Luke-Acts, 269-70, although he reads Acts as a polemical work 
against the non-Christian Jews. On Jewishness as derived from patrilineal descent, see 
SJ.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1999), and on Timothy, 363-77. 

28 On Timothy and Paul, see Pervo, Acts, 388-89. Note that in Gal 5:, Paul seems to react to 
an accusation that he formerly preached in support of circumcision. 
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will bring a special sacrifice).?9 Later, when some claimed that Paul called on 
Jews not to observe the Torah and circumcision, the elders, James’s associates, 
suggested that Paul would disprove it by sponsoring the Nazirite sacrifices of 
four people at the Temple. Paul accepted the suggestion. He purified himself 
before entering the Temple and announced the fulfillment of these Nazirite 
vows to the Temple authorities (Acts 21:21-27; Paul repeats this in his speech 
in Acts 24:18).3° 


9.2.9 Blessing over the Bread 

Luke also mentioned that in one occasion Paul gave a blessing (“thanked God”) 
before eating bread (27:35). This was probably a traditional blessing, which is 
already mentioned in the Rule of the Congregation from Qumran (1QSa 2:19—21; 
cf. War 2. 130-31) and appears in early traditions of the Mishnah (m. Ohalot 8:5). 


9.2.10 Ananias’s Devotion to the Law and to Jesus 

When Jesus was revealed to Paul on the way to Damascus and Paul entered a 
state of shock, a certain person called Ananias supported him and urged him 
to accept Jesus, to baptize, and to call the name of Jesus to become his witness. 
This Ananias is described as “a devout man according to the Law and well spo- 
ken of by all the Jews living there” (22:12). This means that following Jesus was 
not supposed to be in conflict or contradiction with Jewish traditional practice. 


9.2.1 Justice in Trialand Honoring the High Priest 

At Paul’s hearing before the Sanhedrin, the high priest Ananias ordered those 
standing near Paul to strike him on the mouth. Paul then cursed the high 
priest and rebuked his departure from the Law: “Are you sitting there to judge 


29 ~~ Forthe identification of the vow and haircut as a fulfillment of a Nazirite vow (despite the 
fact that, in contrast to biblical and rabbinic law, it was cut in the defiled Diaspora), see 
S. Chepey, Nazirites in Late Second Temple Period Judaism, aJEC 60, Leiden: Brill, 2005), 
159-65. B,J. Koet, “Why Did Paul Shave His Hair (Acts 18:18)? Nazarite and Temple in the 
Book of Acts,’ in The Centrality of Jerusalem: Historical Perspectives, eds. M. Poorthuis and 
C. Safrai (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1996), 128-42, here 139-42, maintained that the Nazirite 
vow was a response to the charges against Paul’s lawlessness in Acts 1812-17, and that 
Luke wanted to show Paul's subordination to the Jewish Law. 

30 C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 2 vols, ICC 
(London: T&T Clark International, 1998), 1011 concluded that “Luke was imperfectly 
informed about the regulations for vows and uncleanness and the events that were 
planned?” (cf. ibid., 1018, 1019). On purification immediately before entering the Temple 
Mount, see E. Regev, “The Ritual Baths near the Temple Mount and Extra-Purification 
before Entering the Temple Courts,” 1z7 55 (2005): 194-204. I hope to discuss this subject 
in detail elsewhere. 
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me according to the Law, and yet in violation of the Law you order me to be 
struck?” (23:3).3! When admonished by others for insulting the high priest, Paul 
expressed regret since he was told that he abused the high priest, in breach 
of the law of Exodus 22:28: “I did not realize, brothers, that he was high priest; 
for it is written, ‘You shall not speak evil of a leader of your people’” (23:5). The 
whole scene is colored with the stamp of Paul’s adherence to the legal stan- 
dards of the Torah.*2 


9.2.12 Attending the Synagogue 

As already mentioned, there is extensive evidence that the Christians attended 
synagogues, especially on the Sabbath. In earlier days, Paul persecuted 
the Christians in the synagogues (9:1—2; 22:19; 26:1) probably because these 
Jewish-Christians attended the same synagogues as other Jews. Later on, Paul 
and Barnabas preached in the synagogues in the Diaspora (in Antioch, Salamis, 
Iconium, Philippi, Thessaloniki, Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus).?3 This means 
that both the apostles and their potential followers (Jews and God-fearers 
alike) studied Torah in the synagogue during the Sabbath. The twenty refer- 
ences to the synagogue show that Luke stressed this role of the synagogue in 
the life of the Christians. 


9.2.13 Paul's Speeches on His Legal Observance 

Paul was accused of admitting a Gentile into the Temple, was almost lynched 
on the Temple Mount, was arrested by the Roman soldiers, and was brought to 
a hearing before the Roman governor. Later he appealed to the emperor and 
was sent for trial in Rome. In his speeches during this long legal procedure, 
Paul stressed twice that he committed no offense against the Law. He declared 
before the Roman governor Festus: “I have in no way committed an offence 
against the law of the Jews, or against the temple, or against the emperor” 
(25:8). And he announced before his hearers in Rome: “though I had done 


31 ~~ Esler, Community and Gospel, 244n43 noted that the law to which Paul referred is “You 
shall do no injustice in judgment” (Lev 19:15). 

32 Barrett, Acts of the Apostles, 1062 concluded, against other commentators, that Paul is not 
ironic. Barrett also rejected the idea that Paul followed here a rabbinic Midrash in the 
Mechilta that a high priest who commanded illegal assault forfeited the protection of the 
Law. 

33 Acts 9:20; 13:5, 14-16; 14:1; 17:1-4, 10-12, 16-17, 18:4—-8, 17, 19-21, 24-26; 19:8—9. House of 


prayer in Philippi is mentioned in 16:13, 16. See also B,J. Koet, “As Close to the Synagogue as 
Can Be: Paul in Corinth (Acts 181-18), Dreams and Scripture in Luke-Acts: Collected Essays 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 173-94. 
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nothing against our people or the customs of our ancestors, yet I was arrested 
in Jerusalem and handed over to the Romans” (28:17). In his speech before the 
crowd on the stairs of the citadel immediately after his arrest, Paul stressed his 
strong background in relation to the Law: “I am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, 
but brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, educated strictly according 
to our ancestral law, being zealous for God, just as all of you are today” (22:3). 
And in his first hearing before the governor Felix, he argued that he believes 
“everything laid down according to the law or written in the prophets” (24:14).34 


9.2.14 Criticism of the Law in Acts 

Those who underestimated the weight of the Law in Acts, such as Blomberg, 
Wilson, and Esler, referred to a couple of passages that seem to criticize the 
Law as useless or impossible to observe. Attempting to convince that sins are 
forgiven through belief in Jesus, Paul preached that “by this Jesus everyone 
who believes is set free from all those sins from which you could not be freed 
by the Law of Moses” (13:39; cf. 26:18). Here we find the common Pauline claim 
that atonement cannot be achieved by the Law. Nonetheless, this still does not 
mean that a Jew should not observe it. The point is that the Law without Jesus 
would not suffice for salvation. 

During the apostolic meeting, Peter asked: “... why are you putting God to 
the test by placing on the neck of the disciples a yoke that neither our ances- 
tors nor we have been able to bear?” (15:10). Some read this verse as an asser- 
tion that the Torah is an impossible burden for the Jews themselves, implying 
that a God-fearer is not supposed to obey.?> However, Nolland explained that 
Peter speaks on behalf of the entire Jewish nation and echoes the rabbinic 
notion of the Jews’ failure to observe the Law in its entirety. It is difficult to 
observe the Law in its entirety, and therefore the non-Jewish believers may not 
be able to practice it. Thus, according to Peter, non-Jewish Christians should 
not be obliged to observe the Law, lest they become sinful.36 


34 Marguerat, “Jews and Christians in Conflict,’ 148 noted the importance of Paul’s claims 
for the message of Acts: “...it is to Judaism...that Paul appeals in order to certify that 
the mission in which he participates has its origin in the Word of the God of the fathers.” 
For the defense of Paul’s observance of the Law in the speeches in Acts 21-28, see Jervell, 
“Paul: The Teacher of Israel; The Apologetic Speeches of Paul in Acts,” Luke and the People 
of God, 153-83. On Paul as a law-abiding Jew, see Wilson, Luke and the Law, 64-68. Wilson 
doubts the historical validity of certain parts of the narrative. 

35  Eg., Tyson, “Jews and Judaism in Luke-Acts,” 32-33. See also Esler, Community and Gospel, 
127; Blomberg, “Law in Luke-Acts,” 65 and reference. 

36 —_J.L. Nolland, “A Fresh Luke at Acts 15:10,” NTS 27 (1980): 105-15. 
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Whatever was the intention of Luke or his sources in these two verses, it is 
marginal in comparison to the vast number of direct and indirect references to 
legal practices in Acts. 

To conclude our survey: Law and religious piety appear in Acts many 
times and include Sabbath and festivals, ritual purity, Temple and syna- 
gogue, prayer and Nazirite vows, jurisprudence and the Law as general crite- 
ria in accepting Gentiles. This is also related to the knowledge and exegesis of 
Scripture, including Jewish midrash, that Luke attributed to Paul in Acts.3” 


9-3 The Role of the Law in the Structure of the Narrative 


The details and references to the Law discussed above are not limited to a 
certain portion of Acts. They appear throughout the book as a background 
to the narrative (including the Temple, synagogue, and Pentecost) and as an 
important part of its message (prayer, Peter’s vision, and the Apostolic Decree). 
Sometimes they are mentioned out of context, such as Paul’s Nazirite vow, and 
in several cases they are used as a polemical claim, as in Paul’s speeches. Luke’s 
use of the Law is spread throughout the entire book in literary contexts of both 
narrative and speeches. At times it marks legal observance, and at other cru- 
cial points it relates to a certain release from the Law in relation to Gentiles, 
but accompanied by explanation or restriction. I thus conclude that there is 
no special structural characteristic to Luke’s mention of the Law in Acts. It 
appears everywhere. 


9.4 Conclusions: Apologetics or Identity Marker? 


9.4.1. The Paradox 

We turn now to the interpretive task of understanding the meaning of the Law to 
Luke, and why he mentioned it so frequently. The difficulty, which probably led 
previous scholars to downplay the role of the Law in Acts, lies in a major para- 
dox in the book. Its main theme is the acceptance of the Gentiles and the devel- 
opment of the mission to the Gentiles, which runs contrary to Jewish tradition. 


37. Forthe importance of Scripture and knowledge of it in Acts, see 17:11; 18:24, 28; 24:14; 26:22. 
Scripture, however, is interpreted in accordance with Christian belief. See Tyson, Images 
of Judaism, 185-87. On Luke’s traditional Jewish exegesis of Scripture, see BJ. Koet, Five 
Studies on Interpretation of Scripture in Luke-Acts (Leuven: University Press, 1989) who 
also sees a positive view of Judaism in Luke-Acts. 
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So how can a book which ostensibly advocates breaking the Law, deal with the 
Law so extensively? 

This, I suggest, is not only the problem but also the solution. Luke wants to 
show that the mission to the Gentiles is not contrary to the Law. One of the 
ways to justify this is to show the legal observance of Peter, James, Paul, and 
the rest of the Jewish-Christians. This means that there is an apologetic claim 
behind his treatment of the Law in response to suspicions or accusations that 
the Jewish-Christians are not strict enough in their legal practices. 


9.4.2 Luke’s Apologetics: Accusations against the Christians Transgressing 
the Law 

Accusations against the Christians transgressing the Law appear several 

times in Acts. Stephen, a Hellenistic Jewish-Christian, was accused by other 

Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem of speaking “against this holy place and the 

law... for we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth will destroy this 

place and will change the customs that Moses handed on to us” (6:13—14). 

The Jews in Corinth alleged that Paul urged people to revere God in a way 
contrary to the Law (18:13-15). The Jewish-Christian elders associated with 
James mentioned a grave accusation: “They have been told about you that 
you teach all the Jews living among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, and that you 
tell them not to circumcise their children or observe the customs” (21:21). 
When Paul entered the Temple, Jews from Asia shouted: “This is the man who 
is teaching everyone everywhere against our people, our law, and this place; 
more than that, he has actually brought Greeks into the Temple and has defiled 
this holy place” (21:28). This is explained by Luke as an erroneous notion, since 
“they had previously seen Trophimus the Ephesian with him in the city, and 
they supposed that Paul had brought him into the Temple” (21:29). Still, the 
Jewish leaders continued to accuse him before Felix: “We have found this man 
a pestilent fellow, an agitator among all the Jews throughout the world, and a 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. He even tried to profane the Temple, 
and so we seized him” (24:5-6). 

One of the themes that reappears in Acts is Temple persecutions. In four 
different incidents, Peter, the other apostles, Stephen, and Paul are arrested 
and brought to trial after they act in the Temple or allegedly speak against it. 
In a previous study I showed that Luke wanted his readers to understand that 
the Christian leaders were innocent and that despite the oft-repeated claims 
against them, they did not attempt to threaten the Temple.°® The Temple 


38 _ E. Regev, “Temple Concerns and High Priestly Persecutions from Peter to James: Between 
Narrative and History,” 7s 56, no. 1 (2010): 64-89. 
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narratives are therefore another means used by Luke to show the Christians’ 
commitment to Jewish tradition and legal practices. 

But towards whom was this apologetic directed? According to Jervell, the 
conservative Jewish-Christians constituted a powerful minority in Luke's 
church and Luke was compelled to accept their views.3° This does not seem 
reasonable, due to the very severe accusations Luke coped with about Stephen’s 
alleged hope for Jesus’s destruction of the Temple and about Paul’s alleged 
attempt to desecrate the Temple by bringing a Gentile inside. There is also no 
further evidence for such a high tension between the Jewish-Christians them- 
selves regarding the Law. The inner debate was more specific: what the terms 
are for accepting Gentiles, and whether Jewish and non-Jewish Christians can 
or cannot share a table fellowship (Gal 2:11-14). 

As we have already mentioned, Esler and others believed that Luke wanted 
to defend Paul's credibility as a Law-abiding Jew. However, Luke portrayed not 
only Paul but almost any other Christian figure in the same conservative light. 
His message goes far beyond the image of Paul. Indeed, we may agree that 
Luke wanted to hold back claims by non-Christian Jews that the Christians 
were not scrupulous enough with regard to the Law. However, we must bear in 
mind that these external critics were not Luke's readers. Luke may have tried to 
supply his readers, whether they were Jewish or non-Jewish Christians,*° with 
answers for such accusations, but this would not explain his extensive and 
positive treatment of the Law. 

Since the discourse concerning the Law in Acts is not limited to specific epi- 
sodes but rather spread throughout the book it was not merely an apologetic 
tool. It was fundamental to the book’s message that the Jerusalem Church was 
committed to the Law, although in its own special and contested way. Luke’s 
purpose was for his readers to grasp and believe that message, and not merely 
to respond to external accusations. 

Thus, in weaving the Law into his plot, he actually created an identity 
of commitment to the Law. Even if some or most of his readers did not 
observe the Law, the extensive treatment of legal practices suggests that Luke 
used the theme as a symbolic map for his readers. They may not practice the 


39 ‘J. Jervell, “The Mighty Minority,’ in The Unknown Paul: Essays on Luke-Acts and Early 
Christian History (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984), 26-51. Earlier he concluded that Luke 
opposed charges by non-Christian Jews that the Jewish-Christians are apostates (“The 
Law in Luke-Acts,” 146-47). 

40 According to J.B. Tyson, “Jews and Judaism in Luke-Acts: Reading as a Godfearer,’ NTS 41 
(1995): 19-38, the implied reader of Luke-Acts was a Godfearer. The book was directed to a 
pious Gentile who has deep affinities with Judaism but has not yet made a total commit- 
ment. The sympathy with Judaism is mixed with separation from unbelieving Jews. 
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Jewish Law, but they should bear in mind that in principle Jewish Christianity 
is first and foremost Jewish. That is, for Luke and his readers the Law was 
inherent to the story of Peter, Stephen, James, and Paul, and it signifies that 
the beginning and center of Christianity is Jewish and cannot be separated 
from the commandments.*! In fact, I think that this is also the reasoning 
behind the Apostolic Decree: even if the Gentile Christians do not observe 
the commandments but only four basic laws, there is a basic inclination 
towards the Law that directs them towards Judaism, associates them with it, 
and separates them from pagan Gentiles. 


9.4.3. Sources and History 

Nonetheless, the discourse about the Law in Acts cannot be fully explained by 
this or that aim or message on the part of the author. It is too common and var- 
ied to be the result of the author’s pen. I suggest that the sources Luke used on 
the history of the Jerusalem Church already contained allusions to the Temple, 
synagogue, Scripture, Nazirites, etc. 

The presentation of the Law in Acts therefore represents some historical 
facts. Luke made special use of them and added the apologetic twist. Luke’s 
point was that the tension between the Christian movement and Jewish Law 
or identity is unnecessary. That is, for Luke, Christianity is not in contrast to 
Jewish Law and belief. 

Eventually, Acts shows that the Law was a major concern for the figures 
in the story as well as the author. Ironically, later readers did not grasp this 
message. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Bound in Righteousness: Variances and Versions of 
the Agedah Story in Jewish Hymnography (Piyyut) 


Wout van Bekkum 


10.1. The Transformation of Stories: Theoretical Background 


The aim of this chapter is to examine how the timeless story of Genesis 22 was 
transformed and adapted within the hymnological traditions of both Judaism 
and Christianity. In his controversial book Der Mythos bei den Hebrdern 
(Mythology Among the Hebrews), Ignac (Hebrew name: Isaac) Goldziher 
presented Abraham as “the forefather of the Hebrews who at the behest of 
God was about to offer his only son Isaac as a sacrifice, but is prevented by an 
angel of God, who shows him a ram entangled in the thicket, which he may 
offer as a sacrifice to God instead of his son.” His interpretation of Abraham 
and Isaac goes in the direction of considering them to be representatives of 
mythological figures in the sense of personifications of primary natural forc- 
es.! The story of Abraham's sacrifice was a literary creation, probably handed 
down to the Israelites in ancient times from the Egyptians: Av-ram means 
“high father,” which in Goldziher’s view implies a linguistic connection with 
Ethiopic rayam (heaven), a heavenly deity or sun-god. Goldziher was even 
inclined to believe that there was a link between this Hebrew name and the 
planet Uranus.? Similarly, he was well aware of the idea that the name of the 
Brahmans was derived from Abraham who was transfigured from the god 
Brahma into the biblical patriarch, thereby showing that the story of Genesis 


1 Igndc Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den Hebrdern und seine geschichtliche Entwicklung. 
Untersuchungen zur Mythologie und Religionswissenschaft (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1876), 
57-60. Translated into English by Russell Martineau: Mythology among the Hebrews and 
Its Historical Development (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1877, reprint New York: 
Marandell Book, 1967), 23. Cf. also David Ohana, “Power, Ritual, and Myth: A Comparative 
Methodological Proposal,” in Myths in Judaism: History, Thought, Literature, ed. Ithamar 
Gruenwald and Moshe Idel (Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar Center for Jewish History, 2004), 
73-94- 

2 On Uranus and Abraham: Carol Delaney, Abraham on Trial: The Social Legacy of Biblical Myth 
(Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 1998), 82-83. 
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22 has been approached in many different ways.? We will leave aside the 
mythological and theological aspects of the biblical narrative itself and only 
briefly address the anthropological background of what has become known 
in Judaism as the agedah, the “binding” of Isaac. No doubt the question of the 
transformation from ritual (of human sacrifice) to narrative is a very important 
aspect, but the subject of sacrificial ritualism in the history of world religions 
has been extensively discussed in the past, notably during a conference that 
took place in January 2011 at Bar-Ilan University, Ramat-Gan, Israel. The ensu- 
ing lectures and essays have been published in a volume that provides a rich 
and varied basis for the understanding of ritual sacrifice in its practical and in 
its literary forms.* Some contributors discussed human sacrifice, but the story 
of the agedah was not their focus.> The motif of the agedah implies that people 
were aware of the possibility of infanticide as a basic act of faith or loyalty 
to the divine. The patriarch’s willingness to sacrifice his cherished and long- 
awaited son on the command of God entered Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
traditions. And although Isaac the son was bound but not killed and sacrificed 
by his father, the intention was serious and sincere—Isaac was about to lose 
his life in a violent sacrificial act for the honor of God. 

For the theoretical background of our subject, one can hardly imagine a 
more suitable text corpus than the Arabian Nights.© Modern scholarship has 
taught us that the narrative cycles of the Arabian Nights may be traced to 
diverse origins that are Indian, Persian, and Greek as well as Arabic-Islamic, 
and that a supposedly original or archetypal text took its current shape across a 
number of historical eras. Various scholars have raised useful questions about 
narrative transformation and “genre ideology,’ as they call it, with regard to 
the original tales of the Arabian Nights and the European (pseudo-) transla- 
tions thereof, such as the French version of Antoine Galland (1646-1715) or 
the British versions of Edward William Lane (1801-1876) and Richard Francis 
Burton (1821-1890).” One of the consequences of this in academic studies was 


3 Goldziher, Der Mythos, 20. 

4 Alberdina Houtman etal., eds., The Actuality of Sacrifice: Past and Present (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

5 Shulamit Laderman is closest to the subject discussing iconographical developments (343- 
76). However, Marcel Poorthuis’s exploration of the Didascalian texts (170-91) and Alberdina 
Houtman’s study of the Targumic expression “surrendering one’s life to death” (192-205) can 
be compared and contrasted to the narrative dynamics of Isaac’s near-death. 

6 Wen-chin Ouyang and Geert Jan Van Gelder, New Perspectives on Arabian Nights: Ideological 
Variations and Narrative Horizons (London: Routledge), 2005, ix—xv; in the same volume: 
Aboubakr Chraibi, “Texts of the Arabian Nights and Ideological Variations,’ 17-26. 

7 See Thomas O. Beebee, The Ideology of Genre: A Comparative Study of Generic Instability 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004). 
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the quest for seemingly authentic Arabic manuscripts of the Arabian Nights, 
which led to at least four printed editions of the original texts. There are many 
doubts regarding the historicity of these Arabic sources, but the fascina- 
tion with the Oriental(-ist) tales either in Arabic or in translation was and is 
immense to the extent that modern Arab authors rewrote the Arabian Nights 
stories.® 

The stories of the Arabian Nights have a complete life of their own apart 
from any original tradition of storytelling. Ouyang formulates four general clas- 
sifications for the transformation of stories, relevant to the exploration of the 
agedah story in the three monotheistic faiths:9 


1 When they travel from one genre to another in the same period and in 
the same culture (for instance, from history to literature) 

2 When they travel from one culture to another, or to be more specific, 
from one religious culture to another 

3. When they travel from one period to another 

4 When they travel from one medium to another (for instance, from book 
to film) 


The first three classifications are particularly useful for asking questions and 
seeking answers concerning the narrative of Genesis 22 and its long and rich 
exegetical tradition. Indeed, the aqedah motif has traveled from genre to genre 
and from period to period even within the history of Judaism, and also from 
Jewish religious culture to Christian and Islamic religious cultures; in other 
words, the agedah narrative serves as a palimpsest of texts and cultures, focus- 
ing our attention on issues of intertextuality. In Jewish literature the story has 
been redrawn in various significant genres: targumic, midrashic, and piyyu- 
tic, but modern Israeli literature is also involved. As to the workings of the 
agedah motif in Judaism, one of the absolute classics and an unsurpassed 
study is The Last Trial by Shalom Spiegel.!° Spiegel’s examination of how the 


8 Yuriko Yamanaka and Tetsuo Nishio, eds., “Introduction: The Imagined Other and the 
Reflected Self,” in The Arabian Nights and Orientalism: Perspectives from East and West 
(London: LB. Tauris, 2006), xv—xvi. A famous example is the novel Layali Alf Layla 
(1982, paraphrased English title: Arabian Nights and Days) by Naguib Mahfouz, the 1988 
Egyptian Nobel Laureate. 

9 Wen-chin Ouyang, New Perspectives on Arabian Nights, xiii. 

1o Shalom Spiegel, The Last Trial: On the Legends and Lore of the Command to Abraham to 
Offer Isaac as a Sacrifice; The Akedah (New York: Pantheon, 1967, reprint Woodstock Ny: 
Jewish Lights Publishing, 1993). 
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biblical narrative in Genesis 22 was retold in homiletic traditions (particularly 
aggadic Midrash) and how the aqedah motif gained popularity in Judaism 
by transcending particular times and places was groundbreaking. The theme 
emerged as central in rabbinic, medieval, and modern Hebrew literature partly 
in response to historical circumstances of Jews. 

The contrasting views of two renowned Israeli authors are indicative of the 
very different strands of thought about this epic event:!! 

In 1960 Moshe Shamir wrote that: 


The story of the agedah is the greatest, most magnificent, and deepest in 
meaning of all stories. It is the story of our generation... in each genera- 
tion divine providence, be it called whatever it may be called, promises 
us that if we sacrifice our Isaac, we will be granted the covenant and the 
promise will be kept. In every generation we are tempted anew and send 
our Isaacs to the battlefields of each nation and of each class, and it is not 
the ram that is caught by its horns in the bush, but we who are trapped. 
In every generation the nation of fathers yields to the voices of its fathers 
and sends its sons to the slaughter.!? 


However, in 1981 A.B. Yehoshua wrote that: 


There have been many attempts to apply the greatest and most impor- 
tant of Jewish myths, the myth of the agedah, to Israeli reality. In spite of 
the many attempts in this direction and in spite of the fact that indeed it 
has been used both in art and in literature, I am of the opinion that on the 
whole this myth is not suitable for Israeli reality. There is no pious father 
who sends a passive son to slaughter. The myth of the agedah is much 
more suitable to the acts of martyrdom of the Middle Ages in Exile. There 
the model of this myth is applicable. While here [in Israel] it has no real 
significance. 


11 Edna Amir Coffin, “The Binding of Isaac in Modern Israeli Literature,” Michigan Quarterly 
Review 22, no. 3 (Summer 1983), 429-46; Yael Feldman, Glory and Agony: Isaac’s Sacrifice 
and National Narrative (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2010), 41-69, Yvonne 
Sherwood, Biblical Blaspheming: Trials of the Sacred for a Secular Age (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), 359-67. 

12 Moshe Shamir, 77179 DINDIP2 (Quick Notes) [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Poalim, 1960), 332. 

13 Harold Fisch, New Stories for Old: Biblical Patterns in the Novel (Hampshire: MacMillan 
Press, 1998), 154-92: “The Akedah in A.B. Yehoshua”; Adia Mendelson-Maoz, “The 
Bereaved Father and His Dead Son in the Works of A.B. Yehoshua,” Jewish Social Studies 
17, no. 1 (Fall 2010), 116-40; see also Ruth Kartun-Blum, Sippur ke-Ma’akhelet: Aqedah 
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These diametrically opposite views of two Israeli novelists may help us to grasp 
the core development of Genesis 22 by different traditions and generations, and 
how the theme was perceived throughout the three religious traditions when 
traveling from one culture to another, from one era to another, and from one 
genre to another. Narrative transformations seem to come hand in hand with 
ideological shifts; we can therefore ask in what ways the changes may be attrib- 
uted to the genre ideologies of Targum, Midrash, and Piyyut, and which other 
factors are involved. Can certain ritual and ideological approaches to these 
genres explain the formation of literary—or other—canons and traditions? 
What can narrative transformations tell us about the function of tradition 
in the ways that texts, literary or non-literary, are shaped? Why are the same 
stories retold and rewritten in a variety of ways? What can such a genre ide- 
ology tell us about the culture, genre, or medium that produced the story? 
Similar questions pertaining to the aqedah theme recur in the studies by Jacob 
Elbaum, particularly in his article in Prooftexts about the transformation of 
the agedah from sermon to story. In his comparison between Tanhuma and 
Genesis Rabbah, Elbaum accepts the idea of Midrash scholarship that various 
homiletic collections should not be treated as single texts but asa literary genre, 
therefore he does not speak about the Tanhuma but rather uses the phrase 
Tanhuma literature. Elbaum observes that different treatments of the agedah 
not only include differences between one manuscript and another or distinct 
editorial approaches, but also show differences of formulation and understand- 
ing of the subject. The variety of treatment affects both the literary and the 
ideological significance of the agedah: additional literary features are incor- 
porated and new ideas are expressed, at times breaking completely with the 
framework of the biblical narrative. That is why one finds the elaboration of 
the portrait of Isaac, particularly when his willingness to sacrifice himself and 
his relationship with his mother Sarah—the maternal-filial relationship—are 
emphasized. Elbaum’s extensive use of the words “genre” (Tanhuma as a liter- 
ary-exegetical genre) and “ideological” (archetypes and essential principles of 
texts or versions) is remarkable and fits into general discussions of narrative 
transformation, which were initiated by Terry Eagleton and others.® 


we-Shirah (The Sword of the Word: The Binding of Isaac in Israeli Poetry) [Hebrew] (Tel 
Aviv: Ha-Kibbutz Ha-Me'uhad, 2013). 

14 Jacob Elbaum, “From Sermon to Story: The Transformation of the Akedah,” Prooftexts 
6, no. 2 (May 1986), 97-116; also Joshua Levinson, “Post-Classical Narratology and the 
Rabbinic Subject,’ in Narratology, Hermeneutics, and Midrash: Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim Narratives from the Late Antiquity through to Modern Times, eds. Constanza 
Cordoni and Gerhard Langer (Vienna: Vienna University Press), 81-106. 

15 Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory: An Introduction (Oxford: Blackwell, 2008), 1-46. 
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10.2 The Aqedah in Early Piyyut 


Early or Classical Piyyut is Hebrew poetry intended for synagogue liturgy, as 
distinct from from exegetical, homiletical, and theological prose. It is impor- 
tant to note that the piyyutim belong to the houses of worship and reflect 
their distinctively performative character alongside their intellectual and 
didactic facets. What is a Jewish hymnist (paytan), and what is his function? 
He is essentially a cantor-poet, a chazzan-paytan; this is a term derived from 
Jefim Schirmann’s studies and from Leon Weinberger’s comprehensive survey 
of Jewish hymnography from the Late Roman era in Palestine to the Early 
Modern period in Europe.! The composer is a cantor: he writes and recites in 
the congregation; the chazzan-paytan is a prominent figure, sharing the same 
religious and cultural values with the sages who in the course of time devel- 
oped a formal liturgy of the late antique and medieval synagogue. Central 
prayers like geriat shema and amidah had been set in place, but were ulti- 
mately in need of poetic embellishments in order to revitalize the commit- 
ment of the congregation who may otherwise have been bored by the routine 
practice of praying and the continuous triennial, later annual, lectionary of 
Pentateuch and Prophets on each Sabbath and holiday. The paytan discerns 
poetic genres and subgenres, and adapts his themes to formal liturgical des- 
tinations. Piyyutim are often named after the benedictions or chatimot that 
conclude the blessings in qgeri’at shema and amidah. The first and second 
piyyut in the amidah, the magen and the mehayyeh, embellish the Avot and 
Gevurot blessings, and take their names from the language of the benedic- 
tions. The third piyyut is the meshallesh, originally intended for the threefold 
sanctification of God’s name, the gedushah. The entire composition is called 
gedushta and consists of nine piyyutic units, each of them leaving much room 
for the versification of the Bible and Midrash. 

Piyyut in general contains numerous allusions to and quotations of the 
binding of Isaac, but one particular typology of Isaac is that of the patriarch 
whose prayer is most effective. Isaac virtually becomes an exemplary man of 
prayer on the basis of Genesis 24:63: Ay N19 ATwa mw) pny xx (And 
Isaac went out to pray in the field at the eventide). A plain explanation is found 
in both the Jerusalem Talmud and Genesis Rabbah: 79°»nN XOX AMW PRI 
(Speaking is nothing else than prayer), and therefore pny’ nn’w or pny’? mw 


16 ‘Particularly in relation to the paytan Yannai: Jefim Schirmann, “Jewish Liturgical 
Poetry and Christian Hymnology,” Jewish Quarterly Review, n.s., 44 (1953), 123-61; Leon 
Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography, A Literary History (London: Littman Library of Jewish 
Civilization, 1998), 28-49. 
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have become standard expressions for the prayer of Isaac.!” The paytanim loved 
this verb and its connotations. For instance, one reads in the second piyyut 
or mehayyeh of a qedushta for the conclusion of the Day of Atonement: ]nn 
maw) xyrD 13725Wa (You will show mercy when we pour out [our prayer] like 
the one who went out to pray).!® The connection between the second blessing 
of God as o°N/AT ANA (reviving the dead) and the effects of Isaac’s prayer can 
be found in an anonymous shiv‘ata for the first night of Passover: 1n"Nn OW! 
mo) nia? mv N¥VD ,7N (May You increase the rain of our revival, like the 
one who goes out before night).!9 The addition of the words TIWN NN Ww 
Dwain (Who makes the wind blow and the rain fall) in the winter season and 
the words 507A 7717 (Who makes the dew fall) in the summer are associated 
with Isaac’s revival from the agedah experience. Eleazar birabbi Qilir, one of 
the greatest Jewish composers who lived in Palestine during the first half of the 
seventh century, was well acquainted with the nuances of mw, establishing a 
direct link between the idea of resurrection and the story of Isaac: PT¥a "N71 
any niia) nTwa mw? xy? (And bring us back to life by the righteousness of 
the one who went to pray in the field at the eventide).2° In another context 
Isaac is presented as the hopeful bridegroom; his meditative walk into the field 
anticipates the arrival of his bride Rebecca. Qilir therefore writes: wiv 53 


17 The hymnists added it to other poetic words that were used with the connotation of 
prayer: 5959, 54nd, piytd, pred, and the like. The biblical verb has given rise to quite 
distinct renderings: Lxx has adoleschesai, the Latin Vulgate has ad meditandum, Aquilas 
uses the form homilesai, and Symmachos lalesai. The Syriac Peshitta translates “to walk 
about,” with a slight variation of the reading. Rashi says that the verb means “prayer,” but 
Abraham Ibn Ezra chooses “to walk between the shrubs.” Many modern scholars render 
the verb as “to wail” or “to lament,” comparing the use of the same word in Psalm 55:2, 
Psalm 55:17 (“to moan’), and Psalm 142:2 (“to complain”). Doubtless the latter rendering 
has the merit of agreeing with the mention of Isaac’s need of being comforted (Genesis 
24:67: WINX NX pny’ on). According to most exegetes Isaac’s prayer is identified as 
minchah, the standard afternoon prayer. 

18 Ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, f.21 (2727), fol. 2-8. Attributed with great uncertainty to a 
composer with the name Yehudah. This sixth-century qedushta begins with the words: 
HN WpDT pnindt nx (We knocked on Your doors, Oh Merciful One). 

19 Ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, d.41 (2714), fol. 14. A shiv‘ata is a composition based on 
the seven blessings of the ‘amidah for Sabbath and holiday, cf. Ezra Fleischer, Hebrew 
Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages (Jerusalem: Keter, 1975, repr. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
Hebrew University, 2007), 182-98. 

20 ‘In one of his qedushta’ot for the Day of Atonement: Ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, f.58 
(2853), fol. 64-72. 
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Nn Way? ATwa miwv> xv (The bridegroom is adorned with joy and delight 
like the one who went into the field).#! 

A large majority of piyyutic typologies of Isaac are in one way or another 
associated with the agedah narrative. In one of his compositions for the 
Festival of Weeks, Qilir artistically weaves the appellation of Isaac as T)¥3 (the 
bound one) into the theme of revitalizing dew: P1¥a oni? andr nna” 
m’nn 50 A012 TWpVI (You have determined: You caused the dripping of the 
dew of revival in order to revive them by the righteousness of the bound one).?? 
Qilir includes in this poetic line the transition to the second blessing of Gevurot 
(onan AYN? “1 ANnX 73), but at the same time he refers to a remarkable 
tradition in Leqah Tov on Genesis 31:42 (“If the God of my father, the God of 
Abraham and the Fear of Isaac, had not been on my side, surely now you would 
have sent me away empty-handed”): “Isaac was terrified when he was bound 
on top of the altar, and his soul departed from him, but the Holy One, blessed 
be He, returned it by the dew of resurrection.”23 

This and similar traditions have led to the supposition that Isaac actually 
died and was resurrected from death at a later instance. That is why the agedah 
and its multiple implications could be transformed into a poetic idiom that 
evidently spoke to the historical circumstances of Jews in a medieval Christian 
environment; this truly is story transformation spanning from period to period. 
Shalom Spiegel observed that twelfth-century selihot (supplication poems) 
depict parallels between Isaac’s sacrifice and the murdering of so many men, 
women, and children. Isaac was actually slaughtered by his father, burnt by the 
fire that lay below the wood, and afterwards resuscitated. With regard to this 
motif, most attention has usually been drawn to the poem composed by Rabbi 
Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (1132-1200), who lamented the massacres of Jews 
in France and England in a specific treatment of the Isaac motif. The Hebrew 
title of the poem is Wt "38 YNIAX Nx (I will mention my ancestors) but the 
internal references are related to the striking literary-historical development of 


21 Ina wedding shivata: ms Oxford, Bodleian Library, c.20 (2736), fol. 36: TiN AYYA NTI 
TN) TSAR? PRD TTT. 

22  Qedushta for Shavu‘ot (W8IN YMA ATPON ANNAN ATANY): Ms Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, e.69 (2847), fol. 24; Shulamit Elizur, Eleazar Kallir, Kedushta’ot le-Yom Matan Torah 
(Hymni Pentecostales) (Jerusalem: Mekize Nirdamim, 2000), 209. 

23 There is even a third allusion in this line on the basis of Mekhilta Jitro, Massakhta de- 
Bachodesh 9, to the giving of the Torah: “Because the Israelites were burnt by the fire from 
above, the Holy One, blessed be He, said to the clouds of glory: ‘Let the dew of life flow 


” 


upon My sons. 
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the theme of Isaac’s slaughter and revival, evoking a high level of identification 
with the murdered child as a martyr in honor of God (Qiddush ha-Shem): 


Then father and son embraced, they met, justice and peace kissed each 
other, let your mouth, father, be filled with praise, because He will bless 
the sacrifice. My wish [is] to open my mouth to say a blessing: Blessed be 
God for ever, amen, let my ash be gathered and brought to town, to the 
tent, to Sarah.24 


The consequences of this powerful midrashic tradition was not unknown to the 
early paytanim, although they would not associate the motif with a histori- 
cal context per se. In a gedushta de-tzoma rabba, a composition for “the Great 
Fast,” that is, the Day of Atonement, Qilir inserted the following quatrain: 


nova Ox qnniw ,ninipm> jan mwa wal ,ninpy? Haind npd noaxa 


nindiy wa AX?» w nina nvawna 


(He took a knife to bring him in raiment of needlework (Ps 45:14); he 
poured out his soul (Isa 53:12) but was granted resurrection; You told him: 
“do not stretch out,’ from seven heavens; he replied: “God will provide” in 
two worlds.)?5 


24 Abraham Meir Habermann, “Piyyutei R. Ephraim ben R. Yaakov mi-Bonna,” Yedi‘ot ha- 
Makhon le-cheger ha-shirah ha-‘writ bi-Yerushalayim 7 (1958), 215-96; T. Carmi, The 
Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1981), 379-84; Hans- 
Georg von Mutius, Ephraim von Bonn: Hymnen und Gebete (Hildesheim: Georg Olms 
Verlag, 1989), 84-90; Louis A. Berman, The Akedah: The Binding of Isaac (Northvale, 
NJ: Jason Aronson, 1997), 95-97; Susan L. Einbindeyr, Beautiful Death: Jewish Poetry and 
Martyrdom in Medieval France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002); Elisabeth 
Wies-Campagner, Midrasch Wajoscha: Edition—Tradition—Interpretation, Studia Judaica, 
Forschungen zur Wissenschaft des Judentums 44 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2009), 385- 
gg; Avraham Fraenkel et al., eds., Hebriiische liturgische Poesien zu den Judenverfolgungen 
wihrend des Ersten Kreuzzugs, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Hebraische Texte aus 
dem mittelalterlichen Deutschland 3 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2016). 

25 Cambridge University Library, T-S H 8,6. The word “knife” or “sword” in its nominal form 
is found only four times within the Bible, twice in our story (Genesis 22:6, 10), once in the 
brutal narrative of the concubine on the hill (Judg 19:29), and once in Proverbs, describing 
those who oppress the poor (Prov 30:14). The paytanim do not discuss halakhic aspects 
of the maakhelet: Jane L. Kanarek, Biblical Narrative and the Formation of Rabbinic Law 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 31-66. Kanarek relates to the aqedah as a 
legal source in rabbinic literature, joining narrative to law by exploring the terminology 
of Genesis 22 in relation to the halakhic prescriptions for the type of knife that has to be 
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By means of two biblical quotations from Genesis 22 and one reference to the 
knife, Qilir succeeded in extending the original storyline with the motifs of 
Isaac’s death/resurrection and divine or angelic intervention (“seven heavens”). 


10.3. | Agedah Dialogue Poems in Judaism and Christianity 


The exploration of story transformation in a multifaceted and cross-cultural 
way leads us to a most remarkable elaboration of Genesis 22 in five contempo- 
rary poetic traditions: Hebrew ‘avodot and Aramaic poems in Judaism, Syriac 
sogyatha and memre, and Greek kontakia in Christianity. The complicated inter- 
relationships among these poetic traditions may serve as the basis for a more 
sweeping contextualization of compositions in the framework of late antique 
Byzantine synagogues and churches. A fairly superficial reading of these works 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and Greek throws up a number of literary motifs 
and themes handled in similar ways in these four languages. Both Jewish and 
Christian hymnists took up the challenge to create allusive and witty verses: we 
have seen some Jewish examples, but we also have an impressive response in 
Syriac and Greek hymnology. The words of Genesis 22:12, “do not stretch out!” 
(“your hand against the boy, and do nothing to him”), prompted the hymnists 
in both milieus to insert dialogue poetry into their works. In a number of four- 
and fifth-century anonymous avodot for the Day of Atonement,”® the agedah 
narrative is for the most part retold through allusive and metonymic associa- 
tion, for instance: 


“ID2 NIV .nary yy nn Ayrya Dwa on ,oQW Sy DY AMOI Nia Mv 
270 won nya nv Iya naiv aAnx xo Son ND AN ain mani jo 
jo2bya ayy? vi nnwn dx nv DIM} aiv 2.92 apyT IN iby Non 

naps Msp 


used in ritual animal slaughter or shechitah. The order that Abraham follows of laying out 
the wood on the altar, binding his son, placing him on the wood, and then picking up the 
knife to slaughter him (Genesis 22:9-10), does not follow the prescribed Levitical ritual 
that dictates first slaughtering the offering, placing the fire and wood on the altar, and 
only then laying the flayed sacrifice on the altar (Leviticus 1:3-13). 

26 The association of the agedah narrative with the Day of Atonement has to be seen in the 
broader context of the Days of Awe. In Piyyut many references to Genesis 22 are made 
within the context of the Second Day of the New Year when the agedah narrative is read 
and remembered in the sequences of poems called zikhronot and shofarot. 
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(The One who tested him placed the burden of the ordeal on his shoul- 
der, indeed, he overpowered his urge, giving his lamb to the slaughter. He 
gave a basket of first fruits as an offering; the father had no pity, and the 
son did not hesitate. When the slaughterer of the lamb grasped the sword, 
the angels of peace let out a bitter cry. The Good and Merciful One said: 
“Do not harm the boy!” Your deed is accepted like the one who sacrifices 
and the one who is being sacrificed.) 


In this quotation from a well-known avodah by the fourth-century composer 
Yossi ben Yossi, the direct speech is restricted to the divine command “do not 
stretch out,” with a replacement of the verbal form, the obvious intention 
being to evoke a dramatic effect.?” 

In contemporary Palestinian Aramaic poetry, the dialogue is central with a 
striking shift of emphasis on the main protagonists: Isaac stands at the focal 
point, whereas Abraham remains rather passive: 


piwa yaa .kax > ma 7 NNDTA ANI AN max o7aKNd pny IAN 
2X PIS POT RAY RIT PT... 2 OTP YN RINT TOT Ty [PID 301 
ROONT RNDY TPR NIN PAR 177 77 8K TIN... Pay Xd AIA on ND 
In NAN TPDD...DRoN XOT om DIDM Pao Jo TDR 7939..." 
ora pdt parton pop pan ory wiaxon xd Jr wal ,Arwur > 
AN NIN VIWD ANI JON TANT RIN PAW NAN TI WA ND o1a7p 

Tayi op To un7 


(Isaac said to his father: how pleasant is the altar you built for me, my 
father, stretch out quickly and take your knife while I pray before my Lord. 
This is the day about which they will say: a father did not pity, a son did not 
tarry; blessed are you, father, they will say, Iam the ram for the burnt offer- 
ing of the living God. Like a merciless man take up your knife, and slaugh- 
ter me, lest I shall become unclean. Give me your knife, my father, that I 
can touch it, I beg you not to defile me, my eyes see the woodpiles put in 


27 Oxford, Bodleian Library, d.55 (2741), fol. 12-14; Aharon Mirsky, Yosse ben Yosse: Poems 
(Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1977, repr. 1991), 143; the English translation of the two quoted 
strophes is taken directly from Michael D. Swartz and Joseph Yahalom, Avodah: Ancient 
Poems for Yom Kippur (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University Press, 2005), 244-47. 
Yosse ben Yosse and other paytanim refer to the motif of the weeping (and protesting) 
angels because of Abrahams serious intent to kill Isaac. See for this tradition in Midrash: 
Tanhuma Wayyera 23, p. 95; Pesiqta Rabbati 40, ed. Meir Friedmann (Vienna: Selbstverlag 
des Herausgebers, 1880, repr. Tel Aviv: Dvir, 1962), 1714. 
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order, a burning fire on the day of my sacrifice, open your mouth and say a 
blessing, father, I will listen and say amen. My throat is stretched out to 
you, father, whatever you please to do, please do.)?® 


A possible explanation of Isaac’s major role at the cost of Abraham in this type 
of popular poetry may include a polemical note: the increasing use of Isaac- 
Christ typology in Christianity, particularly in church liturgy and hymnogra- 
phy, could have influenced the composer's emphasis on Isaac’s devoutness and 
his eagerness to become a true sacrifice in the eyes of God. 

In Syriac hymnology equal dramatization can be found in an anonymous 
soghitha on the Binding of Isaac where the resistance of Abraham is reflected: 


Was it for this you wished, to make me a father that you might all at once 
make me a child murderer? Was it for this you gave me, a taste of the 
sweet gift, that you might show me to be a byword to the whole world? 
That with my own hands I might slay my child, defiling my right hand 
with the blood of my own kin? Am I to become a child murderer? Is this 
what you order, and is it in such sacrifices, that you take your delight? Do 
you command me to slay my most dear son, by whom I had hoped, with 
Sarah to be buried??9 


The literary prominence of Sarah is a novel feature that cannot be found in the 
biblical narrative; it is her striking absence that must have triggered the Syriac 
homilists and hymnists to “reconstruct” her significance in the family drama.?° 


28 Michael Sokoloff and Joseph Yahalom, Jewish Palestinian Aramaic Poetry (Jerusalem: 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1999), 125-30; Wout Jac. van Bekkum, 
“The Aqedah and Its Interpretations in Midrash and Piyyut,” in The Sacrifice of Isaac: 
The Aqedah (Genesis 22) and Its Interpretations, ed. Ed Noord and Eibert Tigchelaar 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002), 86—g5; W. Jac. Van Bekkum, “Many Nations and One God: Abraham 
in Hebrew Hymns,” Abraham, the Nations, and the Hagarites: Jewish, Christian, and 
Islamic Perspectives on Kinship with Abraham, ed. Martin Goodman et al. (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 275-90. The English translation is taken directly from Ophir Miinz-Manor, “Verbal 
Sacrifices in Late Antique Liturgical Poetry,” in Jews, Christians, and the Roman Empire: 
The Poetics of Power in Late Antiquity, ed. Natalie B. Dohrmann and Annette Yoshiko Reed 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013), 154-66, 315-19. 

29 Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “Spoken Words, Voiced Silence: Biblical Women in Syriac 
Tradition,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 9, no. 1 (2001), 105-31. 

30 ~—- A sogitha, plural sogyatha, is often used for dialogues and disputes. The sogitha was sung 
and had a melody and quite often a refrain: Sebastian P. Brock, “Sara and the Akedah,” Le 
Muséon 87 (1974), 67-77; Kathleen E. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (Mahwah: Paulist 
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Based on Syriac homiletic traditions, Sarah expressed her despair: 


Whon,, after him, shall we see at our table? Who will call me “mother”? 
Who will minister to our old age? Who will shroud us when dead? Who 
cover our bodies with a tomb? Who preserve the memorial of us forever 
childless? You see the young man’s beauty, the flower of his youth, on 
which, if you saw it in a foe, you would surely have compassion. He has 
been given as the fruit of my yearlong prayers; he has been left as the 
branch of my succession. He is all that is left of our line; he the staff of old 
age; he alone is the hope, of our lack of hope. If you mean to thrust the 
sword into the neck of my most dear son, then kill me first, so granting 
me the greatest grace.?! 


In Christian-Byzantine hymnology, strong dialogic discourse is present in the 
works of the most accomplished hymnist of the Byzantine Church, Romanos 
Melodos (sixth century). His kontakion eis ton Abraam for the fourth Sunday of 
Lent contains fifteen stanzas out of twenty-four that are devoted to two hypo- 
thetical direct speeches, the first one describing what one might have expected 
Abraham to have said in his reaction to God’s command, and the second one 
being Sarah’s reaction to what one might expect a mother’s reaction to be. 
Abraham’s words hover between protest and obedience: 


When they see me sacrificing my son, what will people think, that I am 
mad—O God—or have lost my mind?3* Who will praise the mockery of 
my golden years, when he hears how I slew, with my own hands, the boy 
whose fingers I hoped would close my eyes? I dressed him as an infant. 


Press), 1989, 171-80. In his Commentary on Genesis, Ephrem has the following to say about 
Abraham: “He killed his son although he did not kill him, and he believed that after 
Isaac died he would be raised up again and would go back down with him. For Abraham 
was firmly convinced that He who said to him ‘through Isaac shall your descendants be 
named’ (Gen 21:12) was not lying,” section 20, par. 2, St. Ephrem the Syrian: Selected Prose 
Works, The Fathers of the Church gu, ed. Kathleen McVey, transl. Edward G. Mathews and 
Joseph P. Amar (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 168-69. 

31 The English translation is taken directly from Sebastian P. Brock, “Two Syriac Homilies 
on the Binding of Isaac,” Le Muséon gg (1986), 61-129; reprinted in Brock, From Ephrem 
to Romanos: Interactions Between Syriac and Greek in Late Antiquity, Variorum Collected 
Studies 664 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1999), chap. 7. 

32 This motif appears in Genesis Rabbah 56:4: “Samael came to our father Abraham and said 
to him: ‘What? Have you, being an old man, lost your mind?’” 
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How can I bind him as a victim! I watched him hop around, blessing you 
for your gift. I cannot sacrifice the child I raised.3% 


Romanos creates much room for the utterances of Sarah that are directly 
addressed to her son: 


Get away from me! I am holding in my arms my womb’s pain! I want to 
be filled with him! If your Commander needs a sacrifice, let him have a 
sheep. Isaac my son, how could I watch your blood—O God—pouring 
out on the ground? Never! He will kill me first; only then will he sacri- 
fice you: the mother before the child: I first, then you! I would die before 
I watch you sacrificed!... Now march forth, Isaac, and be God’s victim, 
with your father—I mean your murderer. But somehow, I have faith. 
Fathers do not kill.... Isaac, embrace your mother, who will never enjoy 
the fruits of her pain. Father, son, farewell!5+ 


Lying behind these verses we encounter exegetical questions: how and when 
did Sarah become fully aware of her husband's purpose? Did Abraham take 
Isaac off surreptitiously, or did he convince Sarah to let him go off with Isaac?5 
Romanos’s typology of Sarah is exceptionally positive because she emerges as 
the main protagonist who endured the shock of Isaac’s sacrifice and gave, as it 
were, her consent to Abraham’ trial. Sarah’s involvement and even willingness 
to let Isaac go knowingly can only sporadically be found in Jewish hymnology, 
particularly in connection with Genesis 23, the chapter of Sarah's death.°® 


33 The English translation is directly taken from RJ. Schork, Sacred Song from the Byzantine 
Pulpit: Romanos the Melodist (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 1995), 147-57; also 
Mikhalis Moshkos, “Romanos’ Hymn on the Sacrifice of Abraham: A Discussion of the 
Sources and a Translation,’ Byzantion 44 (1974), 311-28. 

34 Cf. also Pieter W. van der Horst, “A New Early Christian Poem on the Sacrifice of Isaac 
(Pap. Bodmer 30),’ Jews and Christians in Their Graeco-Roman Context (Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2006), 190-205. 

35. Terence E. Fretheim, Abraham: Trials of Family and Faith (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 2007), 14-28, 110-43. 

36 Anexample of nPwI5 m3", the exegetical interconnection of two Torah portions. That 
is why Late Midrash connects Sarah’s death with the sacrifice of Isaac: “Satan told Sarah 
that Abraham had killed Isaac, whereupon Sarah died in grief” (Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, 
chapter 32). See, for instance, a later and exceptional paytan like Samuel the Third: Joseph 
Yahalom and Naoya Katsumata, eds., Yotserot of R. Samuel the Third: A Leading Figure in 
Jerusalem of the 1oth Century, vol. 1 (Jerusalem: Yad Yitshak Ben Zvi, 2014), 181-92. 
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10.4 The Stereotypical Isaac in Piyyut under Islam 


Unlike in Andalusia, the advent of Islam and the increasing dominance of 
Arabic language and poetry did not have an immediate effect upon Piyyut in 
the lands of the East. Early Piyyut tradition, mainly inherited from Byzantine 
Palestine, essentially adhered to its conventions, although in the course of 
time the Eastern paytanim lost some of their status and qualities.>” Surveying 
the late Eastern Piyyut, we come across a number of paytanim who were not 
directly impressed by the narrative aspects of the agedah, but rather stressed 
the significance of Isaac in a stereotyped manner. Thus we find in the poetry 
of the eighth-century paytan Pinhas ha-Kohen from Kafra poetic phrases like: 
pny 98 Soa 1m yi (You will revive us forever by the dew of the God 
of Isaac) or PINPA F202 TAIN pny? ~7ITH On] (You have guided [the ram] 
redeemed by Isaac, caught in the thicket by his horns).3® Shelomoh Suleiman 
al-Sinjari (ninth century) composed a yotzer for parashat Toldot (Gen 25:19) 
with the opening line PN¥’a N3W 077738 (Abraham is praised in Isaac), only 
remotely alluding to the agedah: nw yaw) Ow>W) AMIN nw3 (Approaching 
the mountain of Moriah at the age of thirty-seven).39 More elaborate is his 
quatrain from a yotzer for the Day of Atonement: 017 127 Px1 Maw FW Dit3 
mara vas Ov poy? Mya ,oxwA nizing wunwe Ta wy ,NaM NX Nat (To 
Your great name we will give praise, although we do not have a sacrifice and 
an altar this day, answer us in our request, through the windows He is looking, 
when You answered Isaac on the altar).4° 

Late Eastern Piyyut exerted much influence on the Andalusian school, 
of which one of the early exponents was the tenth-century poet Joseph Ibn 


37. Ofcourse, this is a very subjective but generally tenable observation. The overall tendency 
in Piyyut to return to the language and poetics of the Bible may be considered to be an 
influence of Arabic literature and poetry: Yosef Tobi, Proximity and Distance: Medieval 
Hebrew and Arabic Poetry (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 119-20. 

38 The plural form "178 is problematic, probably to be read as a reference to the ram in the 
singular. In his qedushta for New Year (Cambridge University Library, T-S H 8:10) and in 
his qedushta for the Seventh Day of Passover (Cambridge University Library, T-S H 2:79); 
Shulamit Elizur, The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Pinhas Ha-Kohen (Jerusalem: World Union 
of Jewish Studies, 2004), 343, 365. Remarkably, in the second quotation Pinhas refers to 
the horn(s) of Isaac, a symbol of abundance and glory: Lamentations Rabbah 2:6. 

39 Cambridge University Library, T-S 6 H 6:14; on the life and oeuvre of the paytan: Eden 
Hacohen, The Qedushtaot of Rabbi Shelomo Suleiman Al-Sanjary, PhD diss. (Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 2003), 1-249; also Naoya Katsumata, Seder Avodah for the Day of 
Atonement by Shelomoh Suleiman Al-Sinjari (Tibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 26-29. 

40 Cambridge University Library, T-S N.S. 137, fol. 3d (739 433 119 IPTV OX). 
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Abitur. He occasionally turned to the agedah narrative in verse: 5p 1y0 pMy? 
“73 1 ny? ,oreyA? IPA MN PRwW DIB WTip7 NM pT? ,OgyT nw 
D°¥NiI OA (Isaac carried the wooden branches on his shoulders, he knew that 
they were conversing through the Holy Spirit, when he asked him vigorously, 
“Where is the sacrifice,” at the moment that he saw flashing keruvim-angels).*! 
In one of his selihot for the Fasting of Esther, Ibn Abitur refers to Isaac as fol- 
lows: TpVAT Oa pny? nyiva “ay (Answer me, You who answered Isaac on 
the Day of Binding). 

The elaboration of the agedah narrative in relation to the liturgy on the 
Day of Atonement in the Sephardic rite culminated in the famous hymn ny 
nna? 7x7 “ww (At the time that the gates of willingness are opened).43 The 
embedded name acrostics read Abbas Yehudah Shmuel (OX1W ATIN? WRAY), 
usually known as Judah ben Samuel Ibn Abbas al-Maghribi, who was born in 
Fes and died in Mosul in 1163. Al-Harizi recounts in his Tahkemoni that this pay- 
tan lived in Baghdad and Aleppo.** His son Samuel converted to Islam, which 
makes his composition extremely poignant. The hymn is a balanced mix of 
narrative and dialogue with a powerful role for Isaac. One gets the impression 
that much of the direct speech has been derived from popular songs.*® Isaac’s 
expanded portrait offers a vivid picture of a person who is strong, empathic, 
and positive about what befalls him: 


"YY WX TNT TAN 722 PAN? PHY? AWW" ,TDN2MA nivy? ow 1977 
TBI TRiy NW ANT Ty OMA ANT ,ND27a We NY TN Ms ATW 
nara) 


41 Ina ma‘ariv for parashat To/dot: London, British Library, Or. 5557S, fol. 16 (iON TW& TON 
inina iy). 

42 London, British Library, Or. 5557A, fol. 35-36 (TIAN "TH "HTW N34). The Andalusian- 
Hebrew poets did not specifically engage with the exegetical aspects of the agedah, but 
they had to deal with the Muslim conviction of Abraham sacrificing his son Ishmael; see 
Suliman Bashear, “Abrahams Sacrifice of his Son and Related Issues,’ Der Islam 67 (1990), 
243-77. 

43 HP. Salomon, “A Magnificent Sephardic Song: Literal Translation and Commentary,’ The 
American Sephardi 7-8 (New York: Yeshiva University, 1975), 7-21. 

44 Joseph Yahalom and Naoya Katsumata, Tahkemoni or the Tales of Heman the Ezrahite 
(Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute and Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 2010), 113. 

45 Such as El Sacrificio de Isaac: Alberto Barugel, The Sacrifice of Isaac in Spanish and 
Sephardic Balladry, American University Studies, Romance Languages and Literature 16 
(New York: Peter Lang, 1990). 
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(Then the two of them went together to perform their task, and this is 
what Isaac said to his father: “My father, we have the fire and the wood, 
but where, my lord, is the lamb prescribed for the sacrifice? Could you, on 
such a day, forget the law? The one who bound, the one who was bound, 
and the altar.”) 


Isaac’s request to console his mother Sarah is peculiar: 


NPN WN? MND TI DVN? AT? WR 127 78 Ay 12 AN? ITY 
TRYIN] TRY NNN NII OX? 7 WW {AS OND AY WPAN ABN ,739 
naa 


(Tell my mother, because her joy is gone, the son she bore when she was 
ninety years old has fallen prey to the fire and the slaughtering knife. 
Where shall I find someone to bring her comfort? I am sorry for the 
mother who must weep and sob. The one who bound, the one who was 
bound, and the altar. )*6 


10.5 Conclusion 


This selection of piyyutic quotations throughout the centuries in both 
Christian and Islamic environments resounds with the biblical agedah story 
without simply being a retelling of Genesis 22. Piyyut shows that parts of 
the story structure provide frames of reference for both literary and ethical 
aspects. Generally speaking, the paytanim seem to delight in using their cho- 
sen medium as much to create ambiguity as to resolve it. The compositions for 
the seder or the parashah that include Genesis 22 demand that the listeners do 
much of the interpretive work. The individual characters of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Sarah become emblems of behavior, the series of events in Genesis 22 is 


46 __‘T. Carmi, The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse, 357-59; Isaac’s wish for consolation of his 
mother Sarah is reminiscent of Patristic and Byzantine Sarah/Mary typology: cf. Mati 
Meyer, “Refracting Christian Truths through the Prism of the Biblical Female in Byzantine 
Illuminated Manuscripts,’ in Jews in Byzantium: Dialectics of Minority and Majority 
Cultures, ed. Robert Bonfil et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 969-98; Sebastian P. Brock, “Reading 
Between the Lines: Sarah and the Sacrifice of Isaac (Genesis, Chapter 22),’ Women in 
Ancient Societies: An Illusion of the Night, ed. Léonie J. Archer et al. (New York: Routledge, 
1994), 169-80; Sebastian P. Brock, “Creating Women’s Voices: Sarah and Tamar in Some 
Syriac Narrative Poems,” in The Exegetical Encounter between Jews and Christians in Late 
Antiquity, ed. Emmanouela Grypeou and Helen Spurling (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 125-42. 
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transformed into eternal occurrences, and dialogue is thought to be addressed 
to one character but integrates into supplications or prayers to God. The 
issue here is not just an identification of ancestors with their descendants or 
successors, or a way of reading the past into the present or future, but rather 
an intentional ambiguity: a person hearing a hymn may wonder which inter- 
pretation the composer intends as his focus—the biblical-canonical setting 
or a contemporary coincidence, the murderous or the righteous Abraham, the 
passive or the active Isaac, the more or less involved mother Sarah? As we have 
seen, biblical verses and motifs are embedded within the fixed structure of 
the weekly liturgy, but the array of quotations and allusions leaves room for 
manifold resonances in a single verse line or strophe. The paytan’s attention is 
fixed both on the biblical context and his own verse. Intentional applications 
of motifs on the part of the paytanim prepare the way for story transforma- 
tion; this may be one preliminary answer to the questions posed in this con- 
tribution. The open-ended nature of the agedah narrative offers possibilities 
of reuse in different times and circumstances. The example of the old man 
Abraham offering his relatively young son to God as if it had really happened 
is a justification of their role as human prototypes, and this is how it can be 
perceived: Jews have their Maccabees, Christians have their saints, Muslims 
have their jihadists, all in numerous ways appealing and alluding to the narra- 
tive of Isaac. Reenactment seems an essential prerequisite for the continuous 
transformation of this story, in prose and in verse. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Biblical Stories about the Prophet Elijah 
in Early Syriac-Speaking Christianity 


Gerard Rouwhorst 


111 Introduction 


The biblical stories about Elijah have for centuries appealed to the imagination 
of Jews, Christians, and Muslims. One finds countless references to these stories 
in Jewish rabbinic sources.! An impressive number of early Christian authors 
whose works have been preserved in Greek and Latin and in various Oriental 
languages (Armenian, Georgian, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopian) have devoted ser- 
mons and sacred songs to Elijah,” and the Eastern Churches in particular have 
venerated the prophet at various days during their liturgical year. The figure 
of Elijah also appears in the Qur‘an,* and Islamic tradition has identified a 


1 See for instance Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, vol. 4, From Joshua to Esther 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 363-448. Cf. ibid., vol. 6, From Moses 
to Esther: Notes for Volumes Three and Four, 451-81; Moses Levinsohn, Der Prophet Elia nach 
den Talmudim- und Midraschimquellen (mit Ausschluss des eschatologischen Teils) (New York, 
1929); Marie-Joseph Stiassny, “Le prophete Elie dans le judaisme,” in Bardy, Elie le prophéte, 
vol. 2, 199-255. 

2 See for an inventory of the sources published and unpublished, summaries of several impor- 
tant texts, and an extensive bibliography: Sceur Eliane Poirot, Les prophétes Elie et Elisée dans 
la littérature chrétienne ancienne. Collectio monastica (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997). Cf. idem, Le 
saint Prophete Elie d’aprés les Peres de l'Eglise, Spiritualité orientale 53 (Bégrolles-en-Mauges: 
Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1992). See further for the Greek patristic tradition: Gustave Bardy, 
“Le souvenir d’Elie chez les péres grecs” in Elie le prophéte. vol. 1, 131-58; for the Latin patris- 
tic tradition: P. Hervé de I’'Incarnation, “Elie chez les péres latins,” ibid., 179-207; and for the 
Syriac tradition: Michel Hayek, “Elie dans la tradition syriaque,” ibid., 159-78. 

3 See for a survey of the relevant liturgical sources and a brief summary of their contents: 
Poirot, Les prophétes, 259-79; 535-44; 579-82 (secondary literature). See also Bernard Botte, 
“Le culte du prophéte Elie dans l’Eglise chrétienne,’ in Elie le prophéte, vol.1, 208-18 and, espe- 
cially for the Byzantine liturgical tradition: Soeur Eliane Poirot, Le glorieux prophéte Elie dans 
la liturgie byzantine, Spiritualité orientale 82 (Bégrolles-en-Mauges: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 
2004). 

4 Sura 37:123-33 and 6:85. Cf. Roberto Tottoli, “Elijah,” in Encyclopedia of the Qur’an (2016), ed. 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe. <http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/entries/encyclopaedia- 
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somewhat mysterious person who appears in the 18th Sura with Elijah, is called 
the Servant of God, and has a conversation with Moses.® 

That the stories about Elijah have enjoyed such a remarkable popularity in 
the three religious traditions is hardly surprising. They possess many of the 
features that are able to capture the attention of the reader or—because they 
were intended instead to be delivered orally—the hearer. They moreover 
deal with a great variety of issues that were considered highly relevant in the 
religious traditions of Jews, Christians, and Muslims: Elijah’s struggle against 
idolatry and the Baals (1 Kgs 18), his lonely stay in the desert far from civili- 
zation (1 Kgs 19), his protest against injustice and the cynical abuse of power 
(1 Kgs 20), the astonishing power of Elijah’s prayer, and his mysterious rapture 
or ascension at the end of his life (2 Kgs 2)—-with the question as to where 
exactly he went remaining unanswered and open to speculation. 

The reception of the Elijah cycles in the three religious traditions mentioned 
and their possible interactions would provide sufficient material for a thick 
monograph, and actually already a lot has been written about this subject.§ It 
would, for instance, be interesting to know whether Jews and Christians were 
familiar with each other’s interpretations of the biblical stories about Elijah. If 
so, did their traditions influence each other? Did Jews and Christians respond 
or react to each other's interpretations of stories concerning Elijah? And with 
which traditions and stories could Muhammad and the first generations of 
Muslims have been familiar, and through which channels might these tradi- 
tions have reached them? 

To be able to answer these intriguing questions, more research has to be 
done about the reception of the Elijah stories in each of the three religious 
traditions. It will be necessary to first get more insight into the sources that are 
available for the study of each of these traditions and about the way in which 
they have processed and interpreted the stories about Elijah. 


of-the-quran/elijah-EQSIM_00129> (accessed 24 February 2016); Andrew Rippin, “Elijah,” in 
Encyclopedia of Islam, THREE (2012), ed. Kate Fleet et al. <http://referenceworks.brillonline 
.com/entries/encyclopaedia-of-islam-3/elijah-COM_26169> (accessed 24 February 2016). See 
also: Youakim Moubarac, “Le prophéte Elie dans le Coran,’ in Elie le prophete, vol. 2, 256-67, 
esp. 256-57. 

5 Sura 18:59—82. Cf. Tottoli, “Elijah”; Rippin,“Elijah.” See further: Moubarac, “Le prophéte Elie 
dans le Coran,” 257-67; Louis Massignon, “Elie et son réle transhistorique, khadiriya, en 
islam,” in Elie le prophete, vol. 2, 269-89; Agustin Augustinovich, “El Khadr” and the Prophet 
Elijah (Jerusalem: Franciscan Print. Press, 1972). 

6 See footnotes 1-3. It may be added that the two volumes of Elie le prophéte contain, besides 
the articles mentioned in footnotes 1 to 3, several other contributions that deal with Christian 
traditions concerning Elijah. 
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One of the traditions that would need to be more thoroughly studied is that 
of Syriac-speaking Christianity as it developed in the period prior to the emer- 
gence of Islam. There are two reasons why it deserves special attention. 

a) There is rich Syriac source material available. The figure of Elijah appears 
in the writings of all of the most prominent Syriac authors of the first six cen- 
turies CE, particularly in those of Aphrahat, Ephrem, Jacob of Serugh, and 
Narsai.’ Sometimes they refer to the Elijah stories briefly and allusively—this 
is mostly the case with Ephrem—but frequently they offer extensive and 
detailed descriptions of Elijah’s life or specific scenes or prophetic activities 
(Jacob of Serugh and Narsai in particular like to expand on them). 

b) If there is one geographical area where one may expect to find evidence 
of relationships and mutual influences between Jews, Christians, and Muslims, 
it is without doubt the Eastern part of the Mediterranean where the Syriac- 
speaking Christians were living—the regions that for a shorter or longer period 
were part of the Roman provinces of Syria, Mesopotamia, or Arabia or belonged 
to the Persian (Parthian or Sassanian) Empire. This region was in many respects 
an intercultural and interreligious crossroads. In several places, Christians and 
Jews lived in each other's proximity. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that 
the Christians and the Jews with whom Mohammad and the first Muslims 
came into contact were living in these regions. Equally important, contacts 
were facilitated by the fact that Jews, Christians, and Muslims spoke related lan- 
guages. The mother tongue of most of the Christians living in the areas east of 
Antioch and Jerusalem was Syriac, an Aramaic dialect related to the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Aramaic spoken by Jews, but also to Hebrew and Arabic. There 
is no lack of sources that provide evidence of interactions between Jews and 
Christians in a city like Nisibis or the region where the fourth-century writer 
Aphrahat lived,® even if these interactions were very often characterized by a 
spirit of rivalry and even outright hostility.9 Finally, with regard to the specific 


7 See for information about these authors, with references to sources and secondary literature: 
Sebastian P. Brock, ed., Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage, in particular: 
Sebastian Brock, “Aphrahat,” (24-25), “Ephrem” (145-47), “Ya‘qub of Serugh” (433-35), and 
Lucas van Rompay, “Narsai” (303-4). See especially for Jacob of Serugh: George Kiraz, ed., 
Jacob of Serugh and His Times: Studies in Sixth-Century Syriac Christianity (Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias Press, 2010). 

8 See for the relations and possible interactions between Aphrahat, his community, and the 
Jews living in the same region: Eliyahu Lizorkin, Aphrahat’s Demonstrations: A Conversation 
with the Jews of Mesopotamia, CSCO 642, Subsidia 129 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012). The book is 
exemplary for its methodological rigor. 

g See for this aspect as well as for the relations between Syriac Christianity and Judaism in 
general: Lucas van Rompay, “Judaism, Syriac contacts with,” in Brock, Gorgias Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, 232-36. 
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theme of this volume, it is particularly interesting to note that recent studies 
have pointed out that Qur‘anic and other early Islamic retellings of biblical nar- 
ratives were rather deeply indebted to Christian Syriac milieus.!° 

Until recently it was for several reasons very difficult to get access to most 
of the relevant Syriac sources. The texts of the long sermons that both Jacob of 
Serugh and Narsai devoted to the stories about Elijah were only available in edi- 
tions that were hard to find and moreover contained only the Syriac text with- 
out translation. Several of these sermons were even only extant in manuscripts. 
Furthermore, prior to the second half of the twentieth century, there existed 
no critical edition of the voluminous oeuvre of Ephrem the Syrian, one of the 
implications being that it was impossible to distinguish between the authentic 
and the inauthentic writings that were ascribed to this author. Fortunately, dur- 
ing the last few decades, the situation has much improved. By far most of the 
texts that are relevant for our topic are now available in reliable editions and 
have moreover been translated into one or more modern Western languages. 


11.2 The Sources: Literary Genres and Performance 


To understand the role that the biblical stories about Elijah played in Syriac- 
speaking Christianity and to assess the impact they may have had on the 
imagination and the beliefs of Syriac Christians, it is important to focus not 
exclusively on the contents of the texts, for instance on the ways in which bibli- 
cal motifs and scenes were selected and interpreted, interesting though they 
may be, but also on the literary genres to which they belonged and the settings 
in which they functioned. On the one hand, the literary genres influenced the 
content of the texts, and on the other hand, they can tell us something about 
the audiences and the milieus for which the texts were intended and equally 
about their diffusion and popularity (or lack of popularity). For instance, it 
makes a difference whether a certain element or passage from the Elijah sto- 
ries is discussed in a select circle of exegetes!! or is debated by theologians, or 
whether it is performed during a liturgical celebration. And if the latter is the 
case, it will be interesting to know who took part in the celebration: was it a 


10 __ See for instance Joseph Witztum, The Syriac Milieu of the Quran: The Recasting of Biblical 
Narratives, PhD diss., Princeton (UMI. Dissertation Publishing, 2011). 

11 So rightly Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Song and Memory: Biblical Women in Syriac Tradition; 
The Pere Marquette Lecture in Theology 2010 (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 
2010), 19-20. 
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select group of monks or rather a large crowd of people celebrating a popular 
religious festival? 

That is why, before dealing with some of the major themes and motifs that 
are developed in the texts, I will start with a short presentation of the literary 
genres to which the Syriac texts we will examine belong. 

The major Syriac texts that date from Late Antiquity and deal with or refer 
to the stories about Elijah can be subdivided into four different literary genres: 

a) The first genre is that of biblical commentaries, which offer a more or less 
continuous commentary on biblical books. It is interesting to remark in this 
regard that very few Syriac biblical commentaries that date from the period 
in question have been preserved. Those extant are all ascribed to Ephrem the 
Syrian, but the authenticity of several of them is very doubtful. Important with 
regard to the topic of this paper is that the Syriac commentary on1 and 2 Kings!? 
as well as an Armenian version of that commentary,’ all attributed to Ephrem 
the Syrian, are of a much later date.!* The only (largely) authentic commentar- 
ies of Ephrem are those on Genesis, on Exodus,!® and on the Diatessaron.!° It 
is generally agreed that these commentaries originated in the setting of the 
“school of Edessa” founded by Ephrem, where the interpretation of the Bible 
was discussed by a teacher (Ephrem) and his students.!” 

b) A second literary genre consists of twenty-two texts that were written 
in prose by the fourth-century author Aphrahat, who lived in the Persian 


12 Syriac text and Latin translation: J.S. Assemanus, P. Benedictus, and S.E. Assemanus, 
Sancti patris nostri Ephraem Syri opera omnia, vol. 1 (Rome, 1737), 439-567. French trans- 
lation by Bernard Outtier of the passages dealing with Elijah in Poirot, Le saint prophéte 
Elie, 384-416. 

13. Srboyn Epremi Matenagrowt’iwnk’ (Venice, 1836), 327-412. Some excerpts have been trans- 
lated into French by Bernard Outtier in Poirot, Le saint prophéte Elie, 417-19. 

14 The Syriac commentary is based upon a catena composed in 861 CE (see Outtier, in Poirot, 
Le saint prophéte Elie, 384). 

15 Syriac text and Latin translation in R.M. Tonneau, Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in 
Exodum Commentarii, CSCO 152/153 (Louvain: Peeters, 1955). 

16 Edition of the Syriac text: Louis Leloir, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de l’évangile concor- 
dant. Texte syriaque (Manuscrit Chester Beatty 709), Chester Beatty 8 (Dublin: Hodge 
Figgis, 1963); idem, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de l’évangile concordant. Texte syriaque 
(Manuscrit Chester Beatty 70g). Folios Additionnels. Chester Beatty Monographs 8 (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1990); translation of the edition of 1963 plus the Armenian version, but without 
the supplements of the edition of 1990: Louis Leloir, Ephrem de Nisibe. Commentaire de 
lévangile concordant ou Diatessaron, SC 121 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1966). 

17. Cf. Bernard Outtier, “Saint Ephrem d’aprés ses biographies et ses ceuvres,’ Parole de 
Orient 4 (1973), U-33, esp. 25-26. 
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Empire, perhaps in the neighborhood of Mosul.!® Mainly on the basis of the 
headings added by the scribes that were found in the manuscripts, they are 
traditionally called “demonstrations” (Syr. tahwyata).!° However, this desig- 
nation can be somewhat misleading because it suggests a type of logical 
argumentation that is characteristic of philosophy but foreign to the charac- 
ter of the writings.2° Moreover, the term is only used two times by Aphrahat 
himself in his own texts.*! Most of the time Aphrahat designates his writings 
by using different words such as “letters” (several passages make indeed the 


ni 


impressions of being letters addressed to a friend), “speeches,” “sermons,” 
“discourses,” and “books.”22 They are probably most adequately designated as 
“tractates” or “discourses.” In these texts, Aphrahat discusses various issues 
that are much debated in his community and often are directly or indirectly 
concerned with the relations between Christians and Jews. Most of the trac- 
tates consist of concatenations of biblical citations and references to biblical 
passages that are adduced in support of his views. No less remarkable, while 
interpreting the Bible and using it for his argumentation, he employs a num- 
ber of literary and rhetorical devices that help to make the contents appeal 
to the imagination of the reader and, perhaps even more important, facili- 
tate its memorization. I want to mention just one example of such a pat- 
tern of discourse (for which one will find numerous parallels outside Syriac 
Christianity—in particular, in rabbinic exegesis).23 Aphrahat has a special 
predilection for adducing biblical persons, very frequently Old Testament 
figures, as concrete examples of specific virtues or vices, that is, as persons 
embodying specific positive or negative qualities. 


18 Syriac text and Latin translation: Ioannes Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae 
Demonstrationes I-XXII (Patrologia syriaca 1; Paris: Firmin Didot, 1894; Turnhout: Brepols, 
1980); English translation of several of the texts: Jacob Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism: 
The Christian-Jewish Argument in Fourth-Century Iran (Studia Postbiblica; Leiden: Brill, 
1971); French translation: Marie-Joseph Pierre, Aphraate le Sage Persan: Les exposés I 
(Exposés I-X), and Les exposés II (Exposés XI-XXIII), Sources chrétiennes 349 and 359 
(Paris: Les éditions du Cerf, 1988 and 1989). 

19 Cf. Parisot, 1, p. XXII. 

20 ‘Thus rightly Pierre, Les exposés, 1, 65. 

21 18:12 and 22:25. 

22 See for an overview of the various terms: Parisot, 1, p. xx11. Cf. Paul Schwen, Afrahat 
(Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1907; Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1973), 12-14. 

23 Cf. Pierre, Les exposés, 1, 12-43, esp. 117-21. 
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c) A third literary genre that was Aramaic rather than distinctively Syriac,?+ 
but became very popular in the Syriac-speaking region, was that of the madra- 
sha (plural madrashe).*° The word is often translated as “hymn,” but this trans- 
lation is somewhat misleading insofar as the word “hymn” is mostly used as 
a designation for sacred songs that are addressed to God or a divine being, of 
which one finds for instance numerous examples in Greek religion.?® 

Madrashe have different literary characteristics.?’ Thus it is noteworthy that 
narrative and didactic elements play a more prominent role than is the case 
with Greek (and Latin) hymns. Tellingly, the word madrasha is derived from 
the same root as the Hebrew word midrash, namely d-r-8, which in Syriac has 
the connotation of “teaching” and “disputing.” Therefore “teaching song” or 
“preaching song” would be a more appropriate translation than “hymn.” 

By far the most Christian madrashe known from Syriac Christianity that 
have survived were composed by Ephrem the Syrian, who was an absolutely 
unrivalled master in this genre and wrote hundreds of these texts, and by some 
of his anonymous or pseudo-Ephremian—and often less talented—followers. 
It is not easy to give a precise definition of a madrasha that covers all its variet- 
ies, but what all madrashe have in common is the principle of isosyllabism. A 
madrasha consists of a number of strophes/stanzas that are alternated with 
refrains. Each of the stanzas has the same regular syllabic pattern, which means 
that it is made up of a fixed number of lines with each line comprising a fixed 
number of syllables (which are counted without taking into account things 
like accent or the length of the syllables). The Syriac madrashe at least were 


24 The genre was also used by Aramaic-speaking Jews and Samaritans as well as Manicheans. 
See A.S. Rodrigues Pereira, Studies in Aramaic Poetry (c. 100 B.C.E.—c. 600 C.E.): Selected 
Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan Poems, Studia Semitica Neerlandica 34 (Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1997), and for the Manicheans: Sebastian Brock, “Poetry and Hymnography (3): 
Syriac,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, ed. Susan Ashbrook Harvey and 
David Hunter (Oxford University Press: Oxford, 2008), 657-71, esp. 659-60. 

25 See for the characteristics of the Syriac form of the madrasha (and of other Syriac poetic 
genres): Brock, “Poetry and Hymnography, 657-61; idem, Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the Syriac Heritage, 334-36. 

26 Cf. for the characteristic features of Greek hymns: William Furley and Jan Maarten 
Bremer, Greek Hymns: Selected Cult Songs from the Archaic to the Hellenistic Period, vol. 1 
and 2, Studien und Texte zu Antike und Christentum (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), in 
particular vol. 1, 1-64. 

27 Cf. Gerard Rouwhorst, “Hymns and Prayers in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas,” in 
Literature or Liturgy?, ed. Clemens Leonhard and Hermut Léhr (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2014), 195-212, esp. 197-99. 
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sung to specific tunes, melodies that unfortunately are lost.28 The stanzas were 
most probably sung by a soloist and the refrains by a choir.?9 

One of the most striking features of many madrashe—especially of those 
composed by Ephrem—is the abundant and very associative use of various 
types of symbols that are drawn from nature and from the Bible. Mostly—and 
this in contrast to the biblical commentaries—Ephrem does not dwell very 
long upon one biblical passage, but rather he applies a number of hermeneuti- 
cal principles to link and interconnect images and metaphors that are taken 
from various parts of the Bible, both the Old and the New Testament. In addi- 
tion, while meandering from one corner of the Bible to the other and point- 
ing out similarities and contrasts between the various scenes and passages, he 
often intertwines the biblical images with symbols drawn from nature in a very 
associative way.3° 

d) Finally, we find in Syriac literature a fourth genre that seems to be 
unique to Syriac Christianity. It was already used by Ephrem, but it became 
even more popular after his death and appears to have more or less eclipsed 
the madrasha—perhaps because it was an easier genre to master than that of 
the rather sophisticated madrasha. This fourth genre was that of the memra 
(plural memre).3! Huge numbers of such texts have been composed by various 
authors, but the best known and most creative and productive of these authors 
are doubtless Narsai>* and Jacob of Serugh. The latter appears to have written 


28 Cf. for questions related to the musical performance of the Syriac madrashe in particular: 
Kathleen McVey, “Were the Earliest Madrashe Songs or Recitations?,” in After Bardaisan: 
Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac Christianity in Honour of Professor Han J.W. 
Drijvers, ed. GJ. Reinink and A.C. Klugkist (Leuven: Peeters, 1999), 185-99. 

29 Sebastian Brock suggests the possibility that the entire madrashe were sung by alter- 
nating choirs (“Poetry and Hymnography,” 659), which would, however, mean that the 
refrains did not function as proper refrains. 

30 ~=Cf. particularly for the role that symbols play in Ephrem’s poetry, especially in his 
madrashe: Sebastian Brock, The Luminous Eye (Muvatthapuza: Mar Matthew Press, 1985; 
Kalamazoo: Cistercian Pubilcations, 1992; there are translations in several languages); 
Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975; revised edition. Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2004); and in particular Kees den 
Biezen, Simple and Bold: Ephrem’s Art of Symbolic Thought (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2006). 

31 Cf. for this poetic form especially: Brock, “Poetry and Hymnography,” 662-64. 

32  Alarge selection of Narsai’s 81 memre that have been preserved in manuscripts have been 
edited by Alphonse Mingana, Narsai doctoris syri homiliae et carmina, vols. 1 and 2 (Mosul, 
1905; reprint Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2010). Seventy-two memre are available in a 
photographic reproduction of a manuscript that was copied—not always very care- 
fully—in 1901 and was published in 1970: Homilies of Mar Narsai, 2 vols. (San Francisco: 
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around 750 memre, some of them very long (800 to 1000 lines), of which some 
380 have been preserved in manuscripts.?3 

Like the madrasha, the memra is based upon the principle of isosyllabism, 
but it follows a much simpler pattern. A memra may be best characterized as 
a metrical sermon that consists of a very long series of lines not intercalated 
by refrains, each of which comprises 7 + 7 or 12 + 12 syllables. Though this may 
seem a bit far-fetched at first sight, in certain respects the memre are reminis- 
cent of the modern genre of “rap.” Dictionaries define rap as a “type of music 
in which the words are not sung, but spoken in a rapid rhythmic way.’ Leaving 
aside the “rapidity” of the rhythm, this might be considered a rather appropri- 
ate definition of a memra. 

Of the three literary genres mentioned, the memra is the one that lends 
itself best to transmitting stories. The steady rhythm proves to be well suited 
to the purpose of following the thread of the story without interruptions. 
Another advantage of the genre is that if offers ample opportunity for expand- 
ing, enlivening, and dramatizing these stories by adding details, increasing 
suspense, and inserting or expanding monologues or dialogues held by the 
central figures.*+ In the next part of this paper, I will give some characteristic 
examples. 


Patriarchal Press), <https://archive.org/details/PatriarchalPressNarsaiVoli> and <https:// 
archive.org/details/PatriarchalPressNarsaiVol2> (accessed 3 March 2016). See for these 
and other editions: Van Rompay, “Narsai” and especially for the manuscripts: William 
Macomber, “The manuscripts of the metrical homilies of Narsai,’ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 39 (1973), 275-306; Sebastian Brock, “A Guide to Narsai’s Homilies,’ Hugoye: 
Journal of Syriac Studies 12 (2009), 21-40. 

33 About half of the 380 memre of Jacob that have been preserved have been edited by Paul 
Bedjan, Homiliae Selectae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, 5 vols. (Paris/Leipzig, 1890-97); reprint, 
with additional material by Sebastian Brock (6 volumes): Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2006. See for further editions, translations, and secondary literature: Sebastian Brock, 
‘Jacob of Serugh: A Select Bibliographical Guide,” in Kiraz, Jacob of Serugh, 219-44. 

34 The custom of enlivening liturgical poetic texts by inserting dialogues was already wide- 
spread before the rise of the memra. This literary device was already employed by Ephrem 
in several of his madrashe and has been further developed in the so-called “dialogue” 
or dispute poems (sughita, plur. sugyata). There is strong evidence that their origin can 
be traced back to very ancient Mesopotamian (Sumerian) roots (see Brock, “Poetry and 
Hymnography (3),” 664—65, and idem, “The Dispute Poem: From Sumer to Syriac,” Journal 
of the Canadian Society for Syrian Studies 1 (2001), 3-20. The device is also frequently used 
in Byzantine hymnography, in particular in the kontakia of Romanos Melodes (6th cen- 
tury); see in particular José Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la 
poésie religieuze a Byzance (Paris: Beauchesne, 1977); Sebastian Brock, “From Ephrem to 
Romanos,” Studia Patristica 20 (1989), 139-51 (reprint: idem, From Ephrem to Romanos: 
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Among the texts that deal with the life or activities of Elijah or make refer- 
ence to the stories about him, we find samples of all four literary genres men- 
tioned, but these genres are not equally represented in each of the texts. The 
commentaries that are extant refer to these stories only rarely (in fact, we find 
only scattered references and allusions to these stories in the Commentary 
on the Diatessaron). More remarkably, in Ephrem’s madrashe, the prophet 
Elijah does not appear very frequently. In the tractates of Aphrahat, Elijah 
plays a somewhat more important role, but it is dwarfed by the prominence 
that is given to these stories in the memre of Jacob of Serugh and Narsai, for 
whom they formed a favorite and rich source of inspiration. Jacob devoted 
five long memre—containing altogether nearby 4000 lines, each consisting 
of 12 syllables—to these narrative traditions.*° In these texts he elaborates 
and glorifies at great length the various phases in Elijah’s life, from the resur- 
rection of the son of the widow of Zarephat and the contest with the Baal 
priests to Elijah’s ascension. Narsai wrote a memra that follows the entire life 
of the prophet and another about the translation of Enoch and Elijah.3” In 
addition, Elijah plays a prominent role in three of Narsai’s memre that deal 
with the eschatological events that will take place at the end of times.® 


Interactions between Syriac and Greek in Late Antiquity (Aldershot: Variorum Reprints, 
1999). 

35 The memre have the following titles: “The First Homily on Elijah the Prophet,’ “On Elijah 
When he Fled from Jezebel,’ “On Naboth the Jezreelite,’ “On Elijah and on the Troops 
of Fifty,” and “On the Ascension of Elijah.” Edition of the Syriac texts of memre I-Vv in 
Bedjan, vol. 4, 133-260. Edition of the Syriac text and English translation of all five texts 
(some supplements to the edition of Bedjan): Stephen Kaufman, Jacob of Sarug’s Homilies 
on Elijah, The Metrical Homilies of Mar Jacob of Sarug 18 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2009). French translation of the four texts as edited by Bedjan: Poirot, Le saint prophéte 
Elie, 479-604. In my paper, | will refer to Kaufman's edition and translation. 

36 Memra 23 according to the list drawn up by Mingana (vol. 1, 26-31) and also used by 
Macomber (“The Manuscripts”). Syriac text: Mingana, Narsai, vol. 1, 181-94. French trans- 
lation: Poirot, Le saint prophéte Elie, 454-78. 

37 Memra 76 of the Mingana list. Syriac text: Mingana, Narsai, vol. 2, 122-45; Judith 
Frishman, The Ways and Means of the Divine Economy: An Edition, Translation, and Study 
of Six Biblical Homilies (dissertation, Leuden Univ., 1992), part 1, 1-20. English translation: 
part 2, 1-20. 

38  Memre 34,51, and 52 of the Mingana list. Nr. 34 and 52 have been edited by Mingana (vol. 1, 
313-27 = Patriarchal Pressvol. 1, 399-419; vol. 2, 1-28 = Patriarchal Press vol. 2, 539-78). 
No. 51 is unedited, but the relevant parts of it have been translated into French on the 
basis of the Ms British Library Or. 9363 by Philippe Gignoux in a series of three articles 
about the eschatological doctrines of Narsai. See Philippe Gignoux, “Les doctrines escha- 
tologiques de Narsai,’ L’Orient syrien 1 (1966), 329-52, 461-88 and 12 (1967), 23-54. See for 
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The fact that the stories about Elijah are so unequally represented in the four 
literary genres may in part be due to coincidence, for instance to the simple fact 
that no early Syriac commentary on the books of Kings is extant. It may also be 
that for Ephrem, Elijah was just a less favorite figure or model than he was for 
Aphrahat or that the stories about Elijah served the theological intentions of 
the former less well than those of the latter. However, this cannot explain every- 
thing. The fact that the stories about Elijah are developed in texts belonging to 
some genres more frequently than in other types of sources must also be related 
to the suitability of the various genres for the transmission or development of 
the stories. To be more specific, there are strong indications that especially the 
memre suited particularly well the narrative character of the Elijah stories. 

On the other hand, the fact that specifically the popular genre of the memra 
was selected for the transmission of the stories about Elijah can also tell us 
something about the diffusion of these stories among Syriac Christians. The 
memre must have served—or at least have been used—to satisfy the hunger 
of Christians for exciting stories and they must have reached a vast audience. 


11.3 Major Themes 


Having established that the stories about Elijah were transmitted by various 
literary genres and were used in different contexts for various purposes, and 
especially that the large number of memre devoted to these stories indicated 
their popularity, the question arises how the contents of these stories were 
received and interpreted in the available Syriac sources. Given the fact that 
the stories about Elijah involve a wide range of themes and motifs, it will be 
interesting to know which were the favorite issues of the Syriac authors. And 
how did they interpret and develop these themes? 

It is not easy to answer these questions. On the one hand, Ephrem and 
Aphrahat nowhere systematically follow the thread of Elijah’s life or one or 
more of the biblical stories about him. Their writings only contain references 
and allusions—often very associative ones—to these stories that are hard 
to survey or summarize. On the other hand, it is sometimes difficult to infer 
from the retellings of the biblical stories found in Jacob’s and Narsai’s memre 
just which elements and facets were particularly important according to the 
authors. Moreover, there are remarkable differences among the four authors 
themselves, each of them having his own specific background, theological 
views, and priorities. 


the translation of the passages from memra 51: L’Orient syrien 11 (1966), 339-40. See for 
French translations of passages from the other two memre: ibid., 341-43. 
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Nonetheless, while making an inventory of the topics that recur most fre- 
quently in the tractates of Aphrahat and in Ephrem’s madrashe and commentar- 
ies, and while recording the passages of the biblical stories that are highlighted 
by the memre—and being alert to smaller additions and adaptations—one may 
discover a number of trends. Some of them are characteristic of early Christianity 
in general, some of them appear to be rather specific to Syriac Christianity, and 
others are rather typical of specific authors. 

a) Compared to the ways in which the stories about Elijah are considered in 
the Tanakh, one may note a shift of perspective with regard to the relationship 
between Jews and pagans. In fact, the biblical stories involve a sharp critique of 
a large part of the Jewish people who are accused of worshiping idols and fol- 
lowing pagan practices that have infiltrated the religion of Israel. Nonetheless, 
these stories do not involve a radical and definitive rejection of the entire 
Jewish people. On the contrary, the Jews are called on to abandon their pagan 
practices and to return to the one God of Israel. By contrast, like several other 
early Christian writers,39 the Syriac authors consider the stories from a non- 
Jewish perspective, and, at least in the case of Ephrem and Jacob, this perspec- 
tive is not only non-Jewish but outright anti-Jewish. 

A typical example of this anti-Jewish change of perspective is provided by 
Ephrem’s madrasha On Unleavened Bread 17.4° The major theme of this text, 
worked out in a complicated interplay of parallels and contrasts typical of 
Ephrem’s madrashe, is the opposition between the unleavened bread that the 
Jewish people ate while leaving Egypt and the bread of the Christian Eucharist. 
The Eucharistic bread is called “spiritual bread” and associated with the heav- 
enly manna. From the fact that the bread is spiritual and heavenly, it is con- 
cluded that it causes the people who eat it to fly so that they can reach paradise 
(which is situated above the earth). Starting from this idea, Ephrem establishes 
a link with a curious passage from Matt 24:25 that says that where the carcass 
(body) is, the eagles will be gathered together—the carcass being identified 
with the body of Christ in paradise, which again is identified with Eucharistic 
bread. While eating the Eucharistic bread, Christians become like eagles that 


39 Cf. Poirot, Le saint prophéte Elie, 27. 

40 Critical edition and German translation: Edmund Beck, csco 248-49 (Louvain: Peeters, 
1964), 31-32 (25-26); Syriac text and English translation: J. Edward Walters, Ephrem 
the Syrian’s Hymns on the Unleavened Bread, Texts from Christian Late Antiquity 30 
(Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2012), 76-80. Cf. for the interpretation of this passage: 
Gerard Rouwhorst, Les hymnes pascales d’Ephrem de Nisibe I, Supplement 1 to Vigiliae 
Christianae 7 (Leiden: Brill, 1989), 125-26. See further for a French translation and short 
introduction: Poirot, Le saint prophéte Elie, 343-46. 
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fly to paradise. Next, the Eucharistic bread is opposed to the Unleavened Bread 
of the Jewish people, which, in a rather unexpected mental leap, is associated 
with the flesh—that is, the pots of meat in Egypt (Ex 16:3) that the Jewish 
people desired once they had arrived in the desert. While working out this 
contrast, Ephrem introduces the figure of Elijah, associating the fact that he 
ascended or flew to paradise with the fact that he ate from the bin of flour and 
the jar of oil in the house of the widow of Zarephat, that is, not from a “daugh- 
ter of Jacob,” but from a “daughter of the Gentiles.’ 

The anti-Jewish change of perspective is also clearly apparent in the memre 
of Jacob of Serugh. Very tellingly, Queen Jezebel is not only depicted by him in 
the most negative possible way as the servitor of idols and demons, but she is 
also presented as prefiguring the blood-thirsty Jewish crowd, identified with 
Zion, who crucified Jesus and even outdid Jezebel in evil and falsehood.*! 

Noticeably, the situation is somewhat different with Aphrahat and Narsai. 
These authors as well consider the stories from a (Gentile-)Christian perspec- 
tive, but the picture they present of the Jewish people is less outspokenly 
negative. It is remarkable that Aphrahat makes mention of both the widow of 
Zarephat*? and Jezebel but does not refer to the non-Jewish provenance of the 
former, nor does he liken the latter to the Jewish people killing Jesus!*% This 
is entirely in line with the rather reasonable and moderate tone this author 
uses throughout his tractates while talking about Jews and Jewish issues. As 
for Narsai, in his homily 23 he does not mention the widow of Zarephat, and 
in the long passage he devotes to Jezebel,** she is not depicted as a model of 
the Jewish people. In general, there are no traces of the virulent anti-Judaism 
one finds in the writings of Ephrem and Jacob. This is in line with the relative 
mildness of Narsai on this point.4° 

b) One theme that appears very frequently in the various sources is Elijah’s 
contest with the Baal priests and his fight against idolatry. The different 


41 See First Homily, 951-83 (Kaufman, 102-5). 

42 Dem 8:21and 2114. 

43 Cf. esp. Dem 3:4-6. The only exception is Dem 21:14 where, while dealing with the theme 
of persecution, Aphrahat actually compares the persecution of Elijah by Jezebel with that 
of Jesus by the “persecuting and murderous community.” Here only the Jewish people in 
the time of Jesus can be meant, but Aphrahat does not expand upon it and does not make 
a generalizing pronouncement about the Jewish people. 

44  Memra 23:66-95. 

45 Cf. Van Rompay, “Judaism, Syriac contacts with,” in Brock, Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
232-236, esp. 234; Judith Frishman, “Narsai’s homily for the Palm Festival—Against the 
Jews: For the Palm Festival or Against the Jews?” in IV Symposium Syriacum 1984, ed. Han 
Drijvers et al., Or. Chr. An. 229 (Rome, 1987), 217-29. 
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authors consider the theme from various perspectives, producing a great vari- 
ety of associations and interpretations. Thus, the Baal priests are depicted by 
Ephrem as representatives of various forms of paganism, idolatry, and astrolo- 
gy.46 For Aphrahat, Elijah is one of the biblical models that call for imitation. 
Thus he is one of the biblical figures whose prayer*’ and (pure) sacrifices 
were particularly effective.4* Ephrem offers a rather original interpretation 
of the fire called upon the sacrifice by Elijah: he compares it to the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the Eucharistic sacrifice!*9 

c) Aphrahat and Jacob of Serugh in particular consider Elijah to be the pro- 
totype of the Christian monk who leads an ascetic and celibate life. Aphrahat 
presents Elijah as a heavenly person, receiving food from birds from heaven, 
living like a heavenly angel, and at the end of his life ascending to heaven.5° 
Like John the Baptist, Elijah lived in the solitude of the desert.5! Likewise, in 
one of his memre, Jacob depicts Elijah as a monk who not only led a celibate 
and ascetic life but also radically withdrew from society, that is, as a represen- 
tative of the type of monasticism that came into development in the fourth 
and fifth centuries: 


He rose up a spiritual level toward God. 

This is the purpose that had taken him away from civilization (culti- 
vated land) 

to come to the Horeb for virtue (beauty) to be added to his soul. 

For forty days He led him through the desert toward His mountain. 

For the solitary (monk) needs the desert in which to become 
purified.>? 


c) It is remarkable that, apart from Ephrem, all the authors extensively expand 
upon the story of Naboth’s vineyard. Jacob of Serugh has even devoted a very 
long memzra to this scene, packed with fierce and long indictments against cor- 
ruption, injustice, fraud, and suppression of poor people.®? 


46 See his madrasha Against the Heretics 13, esp. 9, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 169/170 (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1957), 47-50 (47-49). 

47 Dem 412; 23:54. 

48 Dem 4:3. 

49 See his madrasha On Faith 10:13. ed. Edmund Beck, csco 154/155 (Louvain: Peeters, 1967), 
51 (35). 

50 See esp. Dem 6:5, 6:13, and 18:7. 

51 Dem 6:13. 

52 Memra On Elijah When He Fled from Jezebel, 273-90; (Kaufman, 144-47). Cf. idem, 345-76 
(Kaufman, 154-57). 

53 See Jacob’s memra On Naboth. 
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The sermon contains many examples of the ways in which Jacob exploits 
the possibilities offered by the genre of the memra to dramatize the story. Note 
for instance how he inflates the negative character of Queen Jezebel, who is 
the female evil genius behind the crime. She is described by means of the fol- 
lowing litany of invectives: 


The associate of calves, the fashioner of images, beloved of demons and 
sister of all the goddesses, celebrant of all the worthless gods, sharer of 
the mysteries of all the pagan altars’ priests, servitor of the idols of the 
Amorites, offerer of sacrifices to the lifeless images of the Jebusites, reno- 
vator of all the divinities of Tyre and of Sidon, the rotten soul birthing 
daily evil passions.5+ 


Also striking is how Jacob adapts 1 Kgs 21:6, where Jezebel tries to cheer up and 
encourage King Achab, who is depressed because he has not succeeded in buy- 
ing Naboth’s vineyard. In the Bible, Jezebel’s answer is rather brief: 


You now exercise authority about Israel. Arise, eat food, and let your heart 
be cheerful; I will give you the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (vs.7) 


Jacob, then, expands Jezebel’s answer as follows: 


... If that is just the case, your distress is a laughing matter. 

For a great king made a minor request and was refused? 

I shall take care of your business and fix it the way you want. 

The vineyard is as good as mine! Then I shall give it to you; it is easy for 
me! 

Iam smart. I am tricky, and I am crafty, and well-versed in deceit, mur- 
der, and falsehood. 

Any act involving murder, leave it to me. And I will resolve it without 
any trouble to you for Iam skilled. 

You have a wife. Do not bother yourself with solutions. 

For all those iniquitous problems are easy and trivial for me. 

I am going to give you Naboth’s vineyard just as you requested. 

Eat, relax, and prosper, O King, and rule the people.®> 


54 On Naboth, 97-104 (Kaufman, 186-87). 
55 On Naboth, 11-22 (Kaufman, 128-29). 
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Finally, it is also remarkable that Jacob has inserted in his memra a prayer for 
revenge—which is not in the Bible—said by Naboth before being stoned to 
death. The page-long prayer ends with the following words: 


Record against Jezebel the stoning that I suffered, though I had done no 
wrong. 
And when she is held to account, count up my blows and requite them. 
Who avenges the blood of the wronged, if not You? 
And to whom should someone wronged cry out, if not to You. 
My abuse is entrusted to Your uprightness. Let it not be hidden. 
Reveal it like the sun, so that Ahab may be shamed by his deeds.°® 


d) A theme that plays a prominent role in the writings of all of the four authors 
is Elijah’s ascension. Ephrem refers to it frequently.5’ Jacob has devoted an 
entire memra to this theme®® (the popularity of which is proven by the large 
number of exemplars that have been preserved in the manuscript tradition®?). 
Narsai deals quite extensively with Elijah’s ascension in his memra 23 On 
Elijah and in his memra On Enoch and Elijah. Ephrem and Narsai in partic- 
ular emphasize the fact that Elijah ascended with his body,®° and Ephrem 
uses this as an argument against heretic Christians—such as for instance 
the Marcionites—who have a negative view of the human body and deny its 
resurrection.®! Jacob inserts a long dialogue between Satan and Death that 


56 On Naboth, 349-73 (Kaufman, 212-15). 

57. See the madrashe On Paradise 6:23, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 175/176 (1957), p. 24 (23); On 
Nativity 1:34-36; 10:11-12, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 186/187 (1959), pp. 5 (5); 68-69 (59-60); 
On Virginity 7:4, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 223/224 (1962), p. 25 (26); Against the Heretics 
19:1; 48:7, CSCO 169/170, pp. 67 (65), 188 (167); Carmina Nisibena 38:10; 43:24-25 and 27; 
67:9, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 241/242 (1963), pp. 22 (16); 46 (36); 107 (95); On Abraham 
Kindunaya 1:10; 3:11, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 322/323 (Louvain: Peeters,1972), pp. 2 (2); 8 
(8); On Julian Saba 12:7; 18:12; 21:22, ibidem, pp. 59 (64), 68 (73), 79 (81). Several times the 
ascension of Elijah is mentioned together with that of Enoch: On the Church 8:6; 49:9-13 
and 17, ed. Edmund Beck, csco 189/199 (Louvain: Peeters, 1960), 21 (22) and 126-27 (122— 
23); Against the Heretics 19:4, CSCO 169/170, 68 (66); Carmina Nisibena 68:9; 71:6—7, ed. 
Edmund Beck, csco 241/242, 109 (97), 116 (104. Cf. also Carmina Nisibena 36:7—where it 
is written that Henoch and Elijah did not descend into the Sheol—and 43:27. 

58 —_ Bedjan, Iv, 226-59; Kaufman, 351-427. 

59 ~~ See Kaufman, 351. 

60 See the madrashe On Paradise 6:23; Against the Heretics 19:1 and 4; 48:7; Narsai, Memra 
23, 187-92). Cf. also Jacob of Serugh in his memra On the Ascension of Elijah (532-44, 670; 
Kaufman, 408-11, 422-23) who does not expand much on this issue. 

61 See Against the Heretics 191-4 and 48:7. 
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is very much reminiscent of those known from other Syriac texts, especially 
Ephrem’s Carmina Nisibena,® and that are held by the two forces of Evil after 
Jesus’s descent into Sheol. Death blames Satan for not having been able to catch 
Elijah in the snares of Sin, with the result that Elijah’s body did not become a 
prey for Death.®? For Narsai the fact that Elijah ascended with soul and body 
is a pledge of the eschatological renewal of mankind, which will involve the 
liberation of the souls and the resurrection of the bodies.®* 

One may, however, note two remarkable differences between Jacob on the 
one hand and Narsai on the one hand. Jacob’s memre always treat Elijah as 
an individual figure. Narsai mostly does so as well, except when he is deal- 
ing with his bodily ascension. In that case he follows a tradition attested by 
other Christian sources, inter alia by the writings of Aphrahat® and Ephrem,®® 
which associates the ascension of Elijah with the translation of Enoch and 
couples the two figures, who both escaped death prior to the resurrection 
of Christ.’ Furthermore, Jacob is not specific about the place where Elijah 
sojourned after his ascension and prior to the resurrection of humanity at the 
end of times. We just learn that he was welcomed by the angels in their realm, 
which suggests that he was received in heaven.®* Narsai explicitly states that 
Elijah did not enter heaven but remained in paradise, which is situated not 
in heaven but on earth (even if it was located on its highest part). It was only 
Christ who entered heaven.® 

e) Of the four authors mentioned, Narsai is the only one to develop a theme 
that is not referred to in1 and 2 Kings, but features in Malachi 3:23-24 (4:5) and 
Sirach 48:10, is referred to in the New Testament (see esp. Matt 11:14; 17:10-12; 
John 1:21, 1:25), and appears in several post-biblical Jewish and Early Christian 
sources: the eschatological role of Elijah as precursor of the Messiah, i.e. Christ, 
who will return at the end of times. This theme is worked out at length in the 
memre 34, 51, and 52.”° 


62 See esp. Carmina Nisibena 35-42. 

63 Onthe Ascension of Elijah, 589-656 (Kaufman, 416-23). 

64 See esp. memra 23, 203-14. 

65 Dem 22:3. 

66 See above, footnote 60. 

67 See memra76 and memra 23, 205-12. 

68  Onthe Ascension of Elijah, 657-84 (Kaufman, 422-25). 

69 See memra 23, 209-12 and 76, 415-33. 

70 See footnotes 39 for references to the editions of the Syriac texts and the French transla- 
tions by Philippe Gignoux. 
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What makes these three memre special is that they describe in such detail”! 
the combat between Elijah—called the “son of the strangers”’? and “prophet 
of the Spirit’—and the Antichrist, who is designated as the “son of the destruc- 
tion” and as the “rebel.” Elijah will fight with his body, which not had been 
defeated by Death, against the body of the Antichrist, who is supported by evil 
forces, with both sides using their mouths as their weapons, the Deceiver pro- 
ducing fraud and lies, and Elijah spreading words of truth. All this will happen 
in the sight of the entire creation. At a certain moment, Christ will appear and 
help Elijah in his battle against the Antichrist, and then the Son of Destruction, 
who has been armed by Satan himself, will be beaten and destroyed. The fol- 
lowing passages in English translation will give an impression of the combat 
as described by Narsai: 


As acommander, the son of the strangers will go towards him (Antichrist) 
and snatch away from him, by the power of the Spirit, the captives. With 
the power of the Spirit, the prophet of the Spirit will come at the end to 
fight against the Rebel who will expose his fraud.” 

A great war will take place on the earth, at the end of time, in which 
two corporeal (beings) will fight, with two powers. They will put on their 
sense of truth and fraud as their weapons and they will throw the arrows 
of their words against each other. The son of the strangers will entirely 
gird himself with truth, and the son of perdition will clothe himself with 
the appearance of the lie.” 

Thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads will look and fly to 
hide themselves as foxes in their holes. He (Elijah) will wage a terrible 
war, till the King from on high will come to help him.” 


The idea of a return of Elijah at the end of times to fight with the Antichrist 
and to expose him is in itself not unique and appears in a series of other early 
Christian sources. One may mention in this connection a number of writings, 


71 ~~ Cf. Gignoux, “Les doctrines eschatologiques,’ 338-43. 

72 Cf. for this designation of Elijah: Gignoux, “Les doctrines eschatologiques,” 338. It is based 
on the Peshitta version of 1 Kgs 17:1. 

73 Memra 51. French translation of the unedited text: Gignoux, “Les doctrines escha- 
tologiques,” 339. 

74 Idem. See Gignoux, “Les doctrines eschatologiques,” 339-40. 

75  Memra 52. Syriac text: Mingana 11, 5. French translation: Gignoux, “Les doctrines escha- 
tologiques,” 341-42. 
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suchas the Apocalypse of Peter,”6 the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah,” Hippolytus’s 
Treatise on Christ and Antichrist,”® and the Acts of Pilate,’ that describe a con- 
frontation between the Antichrist on the one hand, and Enoch and Elijah, who 
are (mostly) identified with the two witnesses of Revelation u who are fighting 
with the beast and are killed by it.8° It is, however, noteworthy that just as in 
some other sources derived from the Syriac region—in particular a sermon 
ascribed to Ephrem,*! but certainly being from a later period, on the end of the 
world, the Antichrist, and the seventh-century Syriac Revelations of Pseudo- 
Methodius®*—no mention is made of the martyrdom of Elijah. However, what 
makes Narsai’s vision of Elijah’s role in the eschatological drama unique is— 
apart from the fact that it is described in such detail—that Enoch is not men- 
tioned and that Elijah acts alone. The simplest explanation for the fact that 
the martyrdom is absent is that the presence of this motif in other Christian 
sources is derived from the Book of Revelation (ch. 11),83 which was not part of 
the Peshitta. However, the fact that Enoch does not take part in the eschato- 
logical battle remains surprising, all the more so since Narsai elsewhere deals 
extensively with the relationships between the translation of these two figures 
(apparently their partnership ended with their arrival in paradise). How can 
we account for this fact? Did he follow a specific earlier Christian tradition? 
Interestingly, one finds allusions to Elijah as the precursor of the Antichrist in 


76 Apocalyps of Peter 221-13. English translation: Wilhelm Schneemelcher and R. McL. 
Wilson, New Testament Apocrypha 2 (Cambridge: Clarke, 1992), 626. 

77. Ch. 3:25-39, Die Apokalypse des Elias, ed. Georg Steindorff, Tu 17, 3a (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1899). 

78 Ch. 43:46-47, Hippolytus Werke, ed. Hans Achelis, 1, 2 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), 27-30. 

79 Acts of Pilate 25. English translation: Wilhelm Schneemelcher and R. McLaren Wilson, 
New Testament Apocrypha 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 525. 

80 See for a list of these sources: Richard Bauckham, “The Martyrdom of Enoch and Elijah: 
Jewish or Christian?” Journal of Biblical Literature 95 (1976), 447-58 = idem, The Jewish 
World around the New Testament: Collected Essays I, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament 233 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 3-26, esp. 3-5 and 15-17; 
Marcel Poorthuis, “Enoch and Melchizedek in Judaism and Christianity: A Study in 
Intermediaries,” Saints and Role Models in Judaism and Christianity, ed. Marcel Poorthuis 


and Joshua Schwartz, Jewish and Christian Perspectives Series 7 (Leiden: Brill 2004), 
97-120, esp. 104-8. 

81 See Sermo de Antichristo, in Sancti Ephraemi hymni et sermones, ed. Thomas Josephus 
Lamy, vol. 3 (Mechlin 1889), 188-212, esp. 207-209. 

82 Edition: Francois Nau, Révélations et légendes (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1917), 3. 
English translation: Bauckham, “The Martyrdom,” 13. 

83 Cf. Bauckham, “The Martyrdom,” 10-1. 
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the writings of Theodoret of Cyrus. Was Narsai perhaps influenced by non- 
Christian—for instance Jewish®> or even Iranian®®—traditions? Or was his 
description of Elijah’s eschatological battle with the Antichrist for a consider- 
able part the product of Narsai’s creative imagination? Further research will be 
needed to clarify these questions. Anyway, whether Narsai made use of some 
sources unknown to us or whether this vision of the eschatological combat 
between Elijah and the Antichrist was for a considerable part the product of 
his own creative imagination, it is interesting to note that it is also attested by 
later East Syrian sources.®” 


11.4 Conclusion 


Although this paper gives no more than an incomplete and first impression of 
the various ways in which the stories about Elijah were transmitted in Syriac 
Christianity in the first six centuries CE, and there remain several other sources 
to be investigated, two major conclusions clearly emerge from the survey of 
the literary genres and the motifs and themes selected. First, the stories about 
Elijah enjoyed a remarkable popularity and were transmitted by literary genres 
that certainly will have increased their popularity and stimulated their diffu- 
sion. Second, the stories lent themselves to multiple interpretations. Most of 
them remained within the narrative patterns traced by 1 and 2 Kings, but it is 
remarkable that some of them did not. Both types of interpretations show the 


84  Theodoret of Cyrus, Comm. in Daniel 12 (PG 81, 1534); Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans (PG 82, 180). 

85 It might be asked whether and to what extent Narsai was influenced by Jewish tradi- 
tions concerning Elijah’s role in the Messianic period as the forerunner of the Messiah 
Rabbinic. Cf. for these traditions: Stiassny, “Le prophete Elie,” 241-50; Poirot, Les prophétes 
Elie et Elisée, 317-44. 

86 Philippe Gignoux had made the suggestion that Narsai, who lived in the Persian Empire, 
might have been influenced by Iranian traditions concerning the battle between 
Shayosant and Ahriman. See Gignoux, “Les doctrines eschatologiques,” 342, footnote 68. 
Tempting and original though this thesis may be, it remains speculative because Narsai’s 
sermons do not contain indications to substantiate it. 

87 See for instance the Treatise on the Nature of the Divine Essence of the East Syrian eighth- 
century theologian Josepp Hazzaya (here as well, Elijah acts alone, with Enoch). French 
translation of an unpublished Syriac text preserved in a manuscript of the Monastery 
of Notre Dame des Semences in Alqosh (Irak): Poirot, Le saint prophéte Elie, 605-51, esp. 
629-49. See for traces in the liturgical tradition: Juan Mateos, Lelya-Sapra: Les offices chal- 
déens de la nuit et du matin, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 156 (Rome, 1972), 274. 
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possibilities the stories offered for revisions and adaptations by various com- 
munities and in various circumstances. 

It would be interesting to see how the stories were interpreted by other— 
especially Jewish and Islamic—traditions and how these interpretations 
related to those offered by Syriac Christianity. This article is just meant to be a 
small contribution to answering these more encompassing questions. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Surat Yusuf (x11) and Some of Its Possible Jewish 
Sources 


Meir Bar-Ilan 


12.1 Introduction 


This is a story about a story; this is a history of a sacred story and how it was 
shaped in Jewish and Islamic sources. Here is a tale of how a story was devel- 
oped and was embellished during the course of its transmission among Jews 
and Muslims. The aim of this study is to discuss some of the possible sources of 
Surat Yusuf (x11).1 Needless to say, there is no intention to discuss the broader 
picture of the relationships between the Jews and Islam in its formative stages. 
This is a very confined research on some details that are mentioned in this 
sura, and there is no intention whatsoever to infer any generalizations. 

Surat Yusuf is a well-known kind of biblical story that was retold and rewrit- 
ten in the Quran.? It tells the story of Joseph and his brothers, a story that is 
considered to be “the best of all tales” of humankind (Q. 12:3); at least the nar- 
rator of the Qur'an as well as Leo Tolstoy thought so. It is so famous that there 
is no need to present it in detail: Joseph was sold by his brothers to Ishmaelites 
and taken to Egypt. As a slave Joseph was accused of being a rapist and went 
to jail, but by his cleverness he became the viceroy and later saved his brothers 
and the whole family was reunited. Jealousy, hatred, sex, dream interpretation, 
famine, and good luck can generate a very good story. This is the story that 
tells how the Jews came to Egypt in the first place, so one can understand why 
the narrative is in the Bible. Because of its other merits, most likely, the story 
became part of the Qur’an, as did other biblical stories. 


1 For the most recent study on this sura, see Joseph Witztum, “Joseph among the Ishmaelites: 
Q 12 In Light of Syriac Sources,’ in New Perspectives on the Qur'an: The Quran in Its Historical 
Context, vol. 2, ed. Gabriel Said Reynolds (London: Routledge, 2011), 425-48. For more the- 
oretical views and studies, see John C. Reeves, ed., Bible and Quran: Essays in Scriptural 
Intertextuality (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003). 

2  PhilipS. Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament,” in Jt Is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture, eds. 
D.A. Carson and H.G.M. Williamson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 99-121; 
James H. Charlesworth, “In the Crucible: The Pseudepigrapha as Biblical Interpretation,” in 
The Pseudepigrapha and Early Biblical Interpretation, eds. James H. Charlesworth and Craig 
A. Evans, (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 20-43. 
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The relationships between the different narratives have been analyzed for 
more than a century and a half, and many studies have been dedicated to the 
whole story or to some of its parts. However, the goal of this paper is not to 
summarize previous studies but rather to discuss the issue from a different 
aspect, one that as far as I am able to ascertain, has not yet been noted. First, 
one should be aware of the process of retelling the Bible, an aspect of which 
scholars who deal with post-Biblical literature are fully aware but that some- 
how lost its appeal when turning to the Qur'an. The second aspect is what may 
be called the “tradition and transmission” school of thought,* which origi- 
nated in Scandinavia and yielded studies that try to understand how oral lit- 
erature came to be written, how traditions were transmitted through a process 
of changing, and so on. It seems that this method of understanding is quite 
adequate for the question before us concerning traditions in at least three 
languages—Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic—as will be discussed below. Let us 
begin the discussion with a detail that is neither in the biblical story nor in the 
Talmud, yet even so is quite famous: The Women’s Feast. 


12.2 The Women’s Feast 


Joseph was led to Egypt, and there he was sold to an Egyptian whose wife fell 
in love with Joseph. These details are well known from the Bible, but in a later 
narrative—both Jewish and Qur’anic—it is stated that the Egyptian’s wife 
wanted to explain to her female friends why she fell in love with Joseph.® 


3 For the time being, see Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1955), vol. 5, 339-40 n. 18, where Ginzberg brings parallels of the story 
and indicates: “the Jewish origin of the legend as given in Tan. is beyond dispute.” 

4 Geo Widengren, “Tradition and Literature in Early Judaism and in the Early Church,’ NuMEN 
X (1963): 42-83; Birger Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, 2nd ed. (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 
1964); Y. Zakovitch, “From Oral to Written Tale in the Bible” [Hebrew], Jerusalem Studies in 
Jewish Folklore 1 (1981): 9-43; Margaret A. Mills, “Oral Tradition,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, 
2nd edn., ed. Lindsay Jones (New York: Thomson Gale, 2005), 6842-46. 

5 Many scholars have written about this narrative, and the following are some basic stud- 
ies: James L. Kugel, In Potiphar’s House: The Interpretive Life of Biblical Texts (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1990), 28-65; Shalom L. Goldman, The Wiles of Women / The Wiles of Men (New York: 
State University of New York Press, 1995); Marc S. Bernstein, Stories of Joseph: Narrative 
Migrations between Judaism and Islam (Detroit, M1: Wayne State University Press, 2006), esp. 
24, 232-34. 
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The Quran states (12:30-31): 


Some women in the city said: “The wife of the great man solicits her 
page for herself; he has smitten her heart with love; verily we consider 
her to be in manifest error.’ So when she heard the cunning (talk) she 
sent (a message) to them, and prepared for them a feast, and to each of 
them she gave a knife. Then she said (to Yusuf) “Come forth to them!” So 
when they saw him they were so astonished at him, that they cut their 
hands; they said: “Saving Allah’s presence! This is not a man; this is noth- 
ing but a noble angel.” 


While one can understand that Potiphar’s wife wants to show her female 
friends her new good-looking slave with whom she wants to make love, it is 
not clear from the story why she gave knives to her friends. 

Muaatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhi (d. 767 CE) wrote an exegesis to the Qur’an 
in which he showed his deep debt to Jewish sources, Talmudic legends, and 
midrash.” In his tafsir he writes that Zulaikha made a feast for the wives of 
five viziers, and the women were peeling citrons (citrus media, in Hebrew: 
etrog) with their knives while watching the beauty of Joseph and as a result cut 
their hands. This tradition is well known in the standard edition of Midrash 
Tanhuma, where it reads: “What did Potiphar’s wife do? She took etrogim and 
gave them to each of them, and she gave a knife to each of them.”® The problem 
now is twofold: 1) Is the Tanhtma an earlier midrash that predates the Qur'an, 
or vice versa? In other words: was this story composed by Jews or by Muslims? 
2) Why were the women given knives and citrons in that feast, and how did it 
happen that they all cut themselves on such an occasion? What is the rationale 
behind the story? 

Regarding the first question, the dating of Midrash Tanhtima is far from clear. 
It is named after an R. Tanhuma bar Abba who lived in the Land of Israel in the 
fourth century; that is prior the Qur’an, no doubt, but on the other hand, in 
the Tanhuma there are texts that clearly come from a post-Qur’anic period. 
Therefore, one cannot rely on the date of the Tanhuma, and this is probably 
the main reason why thus far the relationship between our Jewish and Muslim 
sources has been vague. This situation changed when Aramaic poems from 


6 The Quran, trans. Richard Bell (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1937). 

7 Amnon Moalem, “Jews and Judaism in Mugatil ibn Sulayman’s Exegesis to the Quran: 
Historical and Polemic Aspects” [Hebrew] (Ma diss., Bar-Ilan University, 2002), 26. 

8 Midrash Tanhima, vaYeshev 5, first edition Constantinople 1520-1522, facsimile Jerusalem 
1971. The text does not appear in the Buber edition. 
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the Cairo Genizah were published quite recently, but before we discuss this 
source, a few words are needed concerning the place of the Targumim in the 
Jews’ ancient liturgy. 

In the Talmudic period, Jews not only read the Torah as a written text in 
synagogues but also translated the Torah simultaneously into Aramaic during 
the oral performances. Jews had several Targumim, among them the Pseudo- 
Jonathan, (erroneously) named after Jonathan ben Uziel, a sage who lived in 
the first century CE.° This Targum is not an exact translation but rather a more 
“developed” literary genre, and though there are some late additions in the 
text, it is basically believed to come from the early centuries of the Common 
Era with the Aramaic dialect (or social circle) that was known to the author of 
the Book of Revelation in the New Testament.!° 

This Targum contains an unknown number of poems. That is to say that 
there are some tens of Aramaic poems (Piyyutim) that were incorporated into 
the Targum and were sung or chanted during the course of the reading of the 
Torah. Since that is the nature of these additions, the Aramaic poems do not 
appear to merge together with the “regular” text. It is therefore not surprising 
that many of the poems were lost. However, in the Middle Ages in Italy and 
France many Jews sang these poems, though naturally not all the communi- 
ties knew the whole corpus of the Aramaic poems. The exact number of these 
poems is far from being known, for it is clear that the study of these poems is 
in its initial stage! 

Though some of these Aramaic poems were known to the Jewish mod- 
ern reader through European manuscripts and Ashkenazic prayer books, the 
Cairo Genizah helped scholars to understand this phenomenon more pre- 
cisely. In the Genizah several tens of such poems were discovered, and recently 
they were edited and translated into Hebrew.!? One of these poems is our con- 
cern here. 


9 For a recent introduction to the Targumim, see Paul V.M. Flesher and Bruce Chilton, The 
Targums: A Critical Introduction (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 

10 ~=Martin McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch, 
(Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1966), 97-112, 117-25. 

11 Foracomparative study, see Alphons S. Rodrigues Pereira, Studies in Aramaic Poetry (c. 100 
B.C.E.—C. 600 C.E.), Selected Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan Poems (Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1997). For an overview of the relevant literature, see also Alberdina Houtman and Harry 
Sysling, Alternative Targum Traditions: The Use of Variant Readings for the Study in Origin 
and History of Targum Jonathan (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 50-54. 

12 Michael Sokoloff and Joseph Yahalom, Jewish Aramaic Poetry from Late Antiquity [Hebrew] 
(Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1999), 136-41; Meir Bar- 
Ilan, “Aramaic Piyyutim from the Land of Israel and Their Sitz im Leben: J. Yahalom and 
M. Sokoloff, Shirat Benei Maaraba’” [Hebrew], Mahut 23 (2001): 167-88. 
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This Aramaic poem is built as an alphabetical acrostic. It tells that Potiphar’s 
wife invited her female friends to a feast. They were holding knives and etrogim 
while they watched Joseph, and, shocked by the handsome slave's beauty, they 
cut their hands. Concerning the date of this poem and its counterparts, the 
situation is clear: the Aramaic texts are full of Greek words, and there is no 
doubt that these poems come from the Byzantine era, around the fourth to 
sixth centuries. That is to say, once and for all, the argument is settled: The 
Aramaic poem in which the narrative of the women’s feast appears predated 
the Qur’an, so it is clear that the ladies’ feast in the Qur’an is based on a Jewish 
source, and not vice versa. Going back to Tanhuma, it should be noted that it 
is built on many sources, and it is clear that its editor translated some of his 
sources from Aramaic into Hebrew, so the “new” Aramaic poem joins other 
Aramaic excerpts that were translated into Hebrew and edited by the author 
of Midrash Tanhima. 

After the question of the source is settled, we can delve into the other ques- 
tion: how did it happen that all the women who participated in the feast cut 
themselves? Why would Potiphar’s wife give her friends etrogim and knives 
in the first place, or knives only, according to the Quran, which sounds even 
more bizarre? Moreover, being cut accidently is a well-known human experi- 
ence, but the idea that all participants had the same accident at the same time 
seems improbable. How and why did the narrator claim such an event had ever 
happened? 

It seems that the solution was given by two Quranic commentators, and 
their explanation is supported now by a few Babylonian Talmud sources, as will 
be explained below. According to two commentators of the Qur’an, al-Mawardi 
(tenth and eleventh century) and al-Qurtubi (thirteenth century), the women 
at the feast saw blood of menstruation that flowed from them because of sex- 
ual arousal caused by the handsome slave.!* According to this concept, just as 
a man can ejaculate while watching a nice-looking woman, so a woman can 


13. M. Margulies, Midrash Wayyikra Rabbah: Introduction (Jerusalem: The American 
Academy for Jewish Research, 1960), xiv—xv. 

14‘ Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Mawardi, al-Hawi al-Kabir, 22 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr), 1:463; Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ 
li-Ahkam al-Quran, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1965), 3:82. Haggai Mazuz, 
‘Menstruation and Its Legislation: The Evolution and Crystallization of the Law of 
Menses in the Islamic Juristic Tradition” [Hebrew] (PhD diss., Bar-Ilan University, 2010), 
57; Haggai Mazuz, “Midrashic Influence on Islamic Folklore: The Case of Menstruation,” 
Studia Islamica 108 (2013): 189-201. Goldman, The Wiles (see note 5 above) quotes 
al-Baydawi (d. 1280), who gives another interpretation to akbarna (literally: matured, as 
a euphemism for menstruate). However, former scholars were not aware of the rabbinic 
sources discussed here. 
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have menstrual blood by looking at a nice-looking man. Not being an authority 
on human physiology, it is not for me to state whether this concept is true or 
false. What is more important here is that this concept, a woman menstruating 
due to sexual arousal, is known in the Talmud. In (b. Niddah 20b, 66a) the term 
is called “dam himud,’ that is: “blood of lust.” More than that, R. Yohanan (Land 
of Israel, d. 279) states: 


For when Nebuchadnezzar, the wicked man, exiled Israel, there were 
young men who outshone the sun in their beauty. Chaldean women 
would see them and reach orgasm [from the mere gaze]. They told their 
husbands and their husbands told the king. The king ordered them killed. 
Still, the wives would reach orgasm [merely from laying eyes on the 
corpses]. The king gave an order and they trampled [the corpses beyond 
all recognition] (b. Sanhedrin g2b).! 


The Hebrew expression that is translated here for lack of a better alternative as 
“reaching orgasm” is Mat niyaiw, which means “having a vaginal discharge.” 
In Mishnah Niddah 9:8 the discharge is seen as a possible sign of approach- 
ing menstruation. According to this line of thought of both Muslim and Jewish 
commentaries (a rare combination, indeed), it is time to go back to our story to 
realize that according to this commentary there was no need of any knives at 
the women’s feast, because the blood could have been caused by sexual arousal. 
One wonders how the knives entered the story. Before explaining this minute 
detail, the question now is: what was the reason etrogim were brought to the 
feast in the first place (in the Jewish and Muslim sources, not in the Qur'an)? 
The reason for having etrogim at the women’s feast is simple, since in antiq- 
uity, among the Jews, the etrog was considered to be an aphrodisiac, a fruit that 
strengthens one’s lust for intercourse. In other words, the etrog was considered 
to be the right fruit at the right time for women watching a handsome slave. 
There is no explicit statement that enhances the sexual characteristics of the 
etrog, but still the aforementioned concept derives from a few sources. First 
and foremost is R. Abba from Acre (third century) who said that when Eve, 
in the Garden of Eden “saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was a 


15 Jacob Neusner, The Talmud of Babylonia: An American Translation XXIIC: Tractate 
Sanhedrin Chapters g-n (Chico, cA: Scholars Press, 1985), 105. The literal translation is “they 
began to menstruate profusely,” but the plain meaning is that they reached an orgasm, as 
Neusner wrote, since in antiquity there was not a word for this intimate moment. The 
same concept also appears in G. Reeg, Die Geschichte von den Zehn Martyrern (Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1985), 47*. 
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delight to the eyes” (Gen 3:6), this fruit—the literal translation of its nature 
is “lust to the eyes’—is no other than the etrog.'® So if the fruit with which 
Eve seduced Adam was not an aphrodisiac (without mentioning this concept), 
I doubt what the concept of an aphrodisiac is all about. Moreover, Shemuel, 
one of the greatest Amoraim in Babylonia (third century), stated that the High 
Priest was not allowed to eat etrog the day before the Day of Atonement, since 
he had to stay pure, and eating etrog (like milk and eggs) causes one to ejacu- 
late easily.” In sum, Potiphar’s wife gave her female friends etrogim because 
of its unique character to arouse sexual lust, evident in an abrupt discharge of 
blood, especially while looking at a good-looking man. 

Now, with the variants of the interpretation of the story, it is time to delve 
deeper into it. We can see that there are three options to explain the wom- 
en’s bleeding: 1) to give them knives and etrogim (Aramaic poem); 2) to give 
them knives (Quran); or 3) to give them etrogim and a handsome lad to watch 
(Muslim commentators). These different opinions lead one to realize the pro- 
cess of tradition and transmission the story had passed through and eventually 
to understand how these versions evolved. 

It is assumed that the original story, which was an oral homily (as part of 
the Targum), was about a women’s feast where they were given etrogim while 
watching the handsome slave and they began to discharge blood as a result of 
sexual arousal. However, the transmitter did not understand the whole story, 
either because he did not comprehend “bleeding” as a euphemism or he was 
not aware of the concept of “blood of lust.” He was probably also not aware 
of the etrog as an aphrodisiac. Therefore, the transmitter added knives to the 
story, to explain the cause of bleeding. However, in a later phase, in the Qur’an, 
the transmitter was not aware of the characteristics of etrog at all (perhaps he 
did not know what an etrog is) and left the story with knives only. 

As a matter of fact, there is no need to hypothesize an old version (maybe 
an urtext) of the Piyyut, since we have it in a different version where there are 
no knives and no etrogim. This version is known from the Italian liturgy as well 
as from France, both from about the thirteenth century.!® In this spicy tale, 
“improving” the Bible with more words and situations, at the very beginning 
the lady asks Joseph “to plough in my garden,” an expression already taken by 


16 Genesis Rabba 15:2 Theodor Albeck edition, p. 140. 

17 Y. Yoma 1:4 39a. 

18 Shimon Horowitz (ed.), Mahzor Witri (Nierenberg 1923), I, p. 342 (commentary on p. 334); 
Menahem H. Schmelzer, Studies in Jewish Bibliography and Medieval Hebrew Poetry: 
Collected Essays (New York and Jerusalem: The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
2006), Hebrew section, p. 88 (commentary on p. 59). 
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the medieval commentator as a euphemism.!9 Later, there is another expres- 
sion: “several times I have cleaned my vessel,” and again the Italian commenta- 
tor took it as a euphemism. After that, the women were watching Joseph and 
two crucial words appear: 7237/9 717)NI, that is, literally: their faces became 
faded-red. In Rabbinic Hebrew this expression means becoming red after being 
bashful. However, this interpretation cannot be taken here since the whole 
scene is erotic: ladies are watching a handsome lad who pours wine in their 
glasses while sitting on silk carpets woven with gold. Moreover, the landlady 
tells the lad 731 TIO O37 which is literally “gird up thy loins” (as this expres- 
sion is translated in the English Bible), but it may easily be taken as “prepare 
your dick” (and I apologize to the reader for using a four-letter word in an aca- 
demic paper; b. Berahot 62a). The text continues with 8712 wnwi—words 
that might be translated in two ways: either as “serve as a slave,” or ina different 
way that I save the ink so as not to embarrass the paper. In other words, this is 
not the place or time where women, who initiated the event, might be made 
bashful by a handsome stranger; this is an erotic scene. 

All this leads one to acknowledge that the vocabulary here has a double 
meaning—a phenomenon that is typical in sexual affairs, especially when one 
takes into consideration that these words were said in a holy place and before 
an audience that may have included some youngsters. This atmosphere should 
lead us to assume that the crucial words here serve as a euphemism, and before 
we discuss lexicography, one should keep in mind that in oral transmission 
body language has its own merit, and with a slight posture or gesture, a word 
or a concept that seems blurred, especially in sex matters, becomes clear on 
the spot. 

Now, the narrator did not use the word “red,” rather he made (as in Hebrew) 
a verb out of the noun “karkom,” which is Crocus, a genus of flowering plants 
in the iris family. According to Maimonides (on m. Niddah 2:6), when one 
puts the “onion” of the flower into water, the water turns faded red, like blood. 
Furthermore, in m. Niddah 2:6—7 (b. Niddah 1ga), it is stated that there are 
five different hues of blood that come from a menstruating woman, and one 


1g According to Schmelzer, the name of the commentator is R. Binyamin min ha-Anavim. 
However, I. Peles brought strong evidence that there were several commentators in Rome, 
and the compiler of the commentary was R. Moshe Ferrara. See Israel M. Peles, “The 
Commentary of the Alphabetin Piyyutim Attributed to the Family of ‘Shibolei Haleget’ 
and R. Moshe b. R. Meir Ferrara’ [Hebrew], Zakhor Leabraham, vol. 1, ed. Abigdor Berger 
(Holon: Yeshibat Eliyahu, 2002), 23-48. 
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of them is karkom—that is, crocus.?° In the same Mishnah Niddah (2:3), 
discussing vaginal blood, the sage talked about a woman who washed her face, 
and Maimonides explains that this is a euphemism, famous in the world of 
the sages (so he does not need to explain it). All this leads one to interpret the 
Aramaic narrative as “while the women were watching Joseph, their (lower) 
faces became faded-red (or yellowish)’—that is, they menstruated. In other 
words, the original story was told about women who bleed without the aid of 
knives and etrogim, and just by watching the handsome lad they menstruated 
(or maybe better: they had vaginal secretions). 

It must be admitted that the language is ambiguous and therefore the inter- 
pretation given here has thus far not been given earlier, probably for more than 
one reason: lack of knowledge concerning erotic scenes because of a pious 
background, misunderstanding the double meaning of the words, or because 
of lack of knowledge of (deep) rabbinic ideas concerning blood of lust. Now 
one of the transmitters—who was a paytan and translator—was aware of the 
ambiguity of the words, so he “translated” the words “became red” into “began 
to bleed.” A later transmitter did not understand what the source of the bleed- 
ing was, so he added knives to make it clear. Now, knives by themselves are 
not enough, so etrogim, an aphrodisiac, were added, and now the whole scene 
became clearer, at least from the transmitter’s point of view.”! 

In looking at the different versions of the text, we have to realize that we are 
not looking at mere scribal mistakes. On the contrary, the differences come 
from deliberate changes made by several transmitters, through the ages, who 
with their creativity tried their best to clarify the narratives for the benefit of 
their audience, but not necessarily successfully. In oral tradition there was no 
“final text” which the transmitter was responsible to reproduce, but rather the 
text was fluid, and each and every version of the narrative we watch was a “sta- 
tion” in the history of the transmission of the story. Alas, the original meaning 
of the narrative got lost, and only after a thorough analysis can one get into the 
deeper meaning of the story. 


20 Before the commentator stood another version: {pV xX, literally “their faces became 
green” (that is, actually yellowish). In m. Eduyot 5:6 (b. Sanhedrin 87b; b. Niddah 19b; 
ibid. 33a), there is a dispute between the sages whether a vaginal green (=yellowish) blood 
tums one impure. 

21 The commentator made his commentary on a text without knives and etrogim, but it did 
not stop him from integrating them into his commentary. However, at the very end of the 
text he wrote that he has a different ending of the Piyyut, with etrogim and knives (that 
were corrupted into 7°30 by a scribal error). 
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Thus we can trace the genealogy of the story and surmise that the most 
ancient version known today is the version that was known to European Jewry 
in the thirteenth century, without knives and etrogim, while the Aramaic 
poem from the Genizah is a “developed” and corrupted phase of the original 
story (probably third century).2? The story was transmitted (probably as 
an Aramaic poem) over and over again, first as an erotic narrative: women 
watching a nice lad? without the help of an aphrodisiac, the etrog. Then the 
story was “improved” and etrogim were added, and for their sake knives were 
added too, all to clarify the situation, hence with less erotic appeal; without 
lust-bleeding. A later narrator translated the story into Arabic and left out 
the etrogim. The same Aramaic poem was translated by the Jews (in a differ- 
ent land) into Hebrew, and the poem became a story in Midrash Tanhima. 
In all, during this process of transmitting the narrative, the erotic appeal was 
diminished. Medieval Hebrew midrashim embellished the feast narrative 
with fruits and meat, and thus the erotic elements of the narrative almost 
disappeared. How can one dare to think of an erotic scene in a corpus of a 
sacred text?4 

In sum, here is a story about a story (a women’s feast) that was incorporated 
within a great narrative (Joseph and his brothers). Being aware of the tradition 
and transmission school makes one realize how different versions of the story 
may have evolved, each from the former. 


22 The idea that an etrog is an aphrodisiac is attested in a text from the third century, and the 
idea that a handsome lad can cause a woman to menstruate comes from the same period 
(in two different narratives). That is to say, we have three “testimonies” that coalesce to 
persuade the modern reader that the story of Potiphar’s wife’s feast originated in the third 
century if not earlier. 

23 Suchastory might be derived from reality. However, in the book of Esther (1:9) it is stated 
that the king made a feast for all of his dignitaries (men), while the queen made a similar 
feast for the women (assumedly the dignitaries’ wives). During the feast the king ordered 
for the queen to appear with her crown, and later Rabbis explained that she had to appear 
clad in her crown only (b. Megillah 12b). Given this idea, and thinking of the feast of 
women, one may assume that the women also wanted to amuse themselves with a hand- 
some male. In other words, the narrative discussed here seems to be quite plausible, 
rooted in ancient gender behavior and erotic fantasy and history. 

24 Compare a “similar” case of Song of Songs. 
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The following chart sums up the assumed development of the narrative: 


TABLE 12.1 Women’s feast 


Language Source Story Date 
1 Aramaic Targum-Poem alad caused gle. 
Europe lust-bleeding 
2 Aramaic Targum-Poem etrogim + knives 4-5'"c. 
Genizah caused bleeding 
3 Hebrew Tanhama etrogim+knives 6-8'' ¢, 
caused bleeding 
4 Arabic Qur’an (without fruit) 7h, 
knives caused 
bleeding 
5 Arabic Muslim etrogim+knives 10-11", 
commentators + lust-bleeding 


12.3 Joseph's Trial 


In the biblical story it is stated that Joseph, while running from his mistress, 
left his torn garment in her hands. He was put in jail, but there is no reference 
to his trial. It should be noted that the biblical legislator writes about an accu- 
sation of rape of a married woman, which seems to be punishable by the death 
of the rapist (Deut 22:25-26). However, in our narrative, Joseph was sent to jail, 
and one wonders how and why he was saved. Therefore, some post-Biblical 
narrators added a scene where it becomes evident to everybody that he was 
innocent. This addendum to the text that makes the narrative more compre- 
hensible focuses on the trial Joseph had to undergo in order to convince the 
judges that he was attacked and not vice versa, as would seem more likely. 

This trial episode is known in the Qur’an, on the one hand, and in three dif- 
ferent Hebrew texts on the other hand. This needs to be evaluated concerning 
the question who borrowed from whom? 

The Qur'an text (Sura 12:26—27) reads as follows:?5 “If his shirt is torn from 
before, she has spoken the truth, and he is one of those who speak falsely. But 


25 According to the translation of Bell, see note 6. 
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if his shirt is torn from behind, she has spoken falsely, and he is one of those 
who speak the truth.” 

The three Hebrew texts that mention the trial episode are as follows: 
1) Midrash Abkir, 2) Midrash Aggada, and 3) Sefer ha-Yashar. Let us first look 
at these texts independently and then at the sources comparatively. 1) Midrash 
Abkir is a lost midrash from which only excerpts have survived as evidence of its 
existence, most of them surviving in Yalqut Shimoni, a compilation of several 
midrashim, assumed to have been assembled in Europe (Frankfurt?) around 
the eleventh or twelfth century. However, the trial episode from Midrash Abkir 
survived in a commentary on the Torah written by R. Ephraim of Regensburg 
(1110—-1175).26 Midrash Abkir is assumed to be from southern Italy in the tenth 
century.?’ 2) Midrash Aggada is known from one manuscript only (purchased 
by Huntington in Aleppo), and its source is unknown.?° Scholars were aware of 
the affinities of this midrash and pseudepigraphic literature, though the exact 
meaning of these affinities is far from clear.29 However, it is evident that the 
compiler of that midrash had access to old traditions that are unknown else- 
where. 3) Sefer ha-Yashar is a kind of “retelling” of Genesis (mainly) in Biblical 
Hebrew that first appeared in Venice in 1625 and later became very popular 
for centuries (more than 40 editions and several translations).3° The date and 
provenance of Sefer ha-Yashar is under dispute: L. Zunz thought it was writ- 
ten in Spain in the eleventh century, and J. Dan wrote that it was composed in 
sixteenth-century Italy, but I think—for reasons beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion—it was written in the tenth or eleventh century in Italy. In any 
event, there is no doubt that the book was written centuries after the Qur'an. 

So now we have the trial episode in four versions, three of which share the 
common theme of the place the garment was torn: if in the front of Joseph’s 
garment, then he attacked her; but if the garment was torn from the back, 
then he was escaping, which means that she attacked him. In Sefer ha-Yashar 


26 _-Y. Klugmann and sons, eds., Commentary of R. Ephraim ben Shimshon and Early Ashkenaz 
Rabbis on the Torah (Jerusalem: 2002), vol. 1, 152. 

27 A. Geula, “Lost Aggadic Works Known from Ashkenaz Only: Midrash Abkir, Midrash Esfa, 
and Devarim Zuta” [Hebrew] (PhD diss., Hebrew University, 2006), vol. 1, 113, 331-33. See 
also: Salomon Buber, Liqutim from Midrash Abkir (Vienna: G. Varag, 1883). 

28 Salomon Buber, Midrash Aggadah on the Torah: Genesis—Exodus (Vienna: A. Fante, 1894), 
105. 

29 Martha Himmelfarb, Between Temple and Torah (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 329-49, 
351-58. 

30 ~=—An English translation of this book: The Book of Yashar, trans. Mordecai Manuel Noah 
(New York, 1840; repr. New York, 1972). The episodes that are discussed here appear on 
PP. 135, 138, and 141-42. 
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the conditions are the opposite, which tells us that when the story was nar- 
rated, the transmitter erred by switching the conditions (especially likely when 
one does not understand the situation).3! The two other Hebrew sources have 
embellishments that are not in the Qur'an. In Midrash Aggada, the priests— 
that is, the judges—are mentioned (as in Sefer ha-Yashar). In Midrash Abkir 
Gabriel, the Angel is mentioned as the one who helped Joseph (similar to the 
role of this angel in the post-Qur’anic episode of Joseph at the well), and one 
may wonder whether the Hebrew narrator enlarged his story or the Arabic 
narrator left out details that were considered irrelevant (as happened when 
he omitted the etrogim). As far as one can tell, in both Midrash Aggada and 
Midrash Abkir there is no hint that these sources were influenced by the 
Qur'an, and therefore it is most likely that they were taken from a former 
Jewish source. Now the angel Gabriel is a well-known savior of Joseph in Jewish 
tradition.3* He appears four times (at least) in Pseudo-Jonathan, and one of 
these cases is the Joseph narrative.?3 It is therefore assumed that the whole 
narrative—in the four sources—derived from an Aramaic Targum (probably 
a poem), similarly to the former episode that has been analyzed,* though it 
should be admitted that there is no compelling proof for that. 


12.4 The Wolf 


While the episode of the women’s feast with the etrogim is very famous, the 
trial episode is much less known, and the wolf episode is the least known in 
the narrative of Joseph and his brothers. The discussion below will focus on the 
wolf in the Qur’an, its story tellers, and the parallels in Jewish sources.3> We are 
about to enter a story within a story within another story. 


31 This happens when the narrative is transmitted orally as is attested several times with 
the terminology hiluf ha-debarim (= the other way around) in the Tannaitic literature, 
e.g. m. Shebiit 4:5; m. Gittin 5:5; t. Pesahim 3:8; and many more. 

32 ~~ b. Sotah 13b; Midrash Aggadah 3:15; 50:5. 

33 ~~ Ps. Jonathan Genesis 37:15; Exodus 24:10; Deuteronomy 32:9, 34:6. There are fourteen other 
occurrences in the Cairo Genizah Fragments, Tosefta Targums and Targum Writings. 

34 The illuminator of the Sarajevo Haggadah (p. 13), originally drawn possibly in Barcelona, 
depicted the scene of Joseph running from Potiphar’s wife, and his garment is torn from the 
back. One may wonder what source stood before the eyes of the illuminator. It has already 
been stated that in this Haggadah the Joseph narrative is disproportionately prominent in 
17 out of 69 illustrations (which resembles the case of this narrative in Sefer ha-Yashar). See 
Cecil Roth, The Sarajevo Haggadah (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, [1963]), 37. 

35 Compare Witztum (see note 1 above), 433-34. 
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In the biblical story, Joseph's brothers say that they will throw him into one 
of the pits and say that “a vicious beast has devoured him” (Gen 37:20). Later, 
Jacob sees Joseph’s garment and assumes that Joseph had been devoured by 
a “bad animal” (Gen 37:33, according to the literal translation). In the Qur’an, 
instead of the biblical “bad animal,” the word “wolf” appears thrice, but there 
is nothing further. That is to say that instead of the biblical ambiguous “bad 
animal” (that appears also in Lev 26:6, Ezek 14:15, 34:25), the Qur’an identifies 
the beast as a wolf. Now, before we continue with the wolf material, a method- 
ological comment will be given. 

The difference between a biblical “bad animal” and a later “wolf” (general 
vs. particular), is a well-known way of rabbinic interpretation. It was acknowl- 
edged by Itshak Heinemann as “the refuge from anonymity.”36 This phenom- 
enon can be demonstrated by several cases. For example, Abrahams slave in 
Gen 24 is always identified by the Rabbis as Eliezer. This type of interpretation, 
from general to particular, is exemplified in another case when Satan appears 
before the Lord and speaks of Job on “one of the days” (Job 1:6), but the Rabbis 
took that day to be Rosh ha-Shana (that is: a day became The Day). Another 
example is that in the Torah it is stated that one should take “a nice-looking 
fruit” in Sukkot, and the Samaritans literally interpret this verse, until this very 
day, without trying to identify any certain fruit. However, the Rabbis under- 
stood this fruit to be an etrog; these examples show how the Rabbis tried to 
escape from ambiguity by making a definite identification of a specific word 
in the Torah. 

Summing up this line of methodology, it is clear that when “a bad animal” 
is identified as a specific animal, a wolf, it seems to come from Jewish circles, 
although there is no rabbinic text where a “bad animal’ is identified as a wolf.3” 
Now, in Sefer ha-Yashar, which was composed centuries after the Qur’an, not 
only does the wolf appear, but it also talks after being interrogated by Jacob as 
to whether he devoured Joseph. A similar story, though not fully identical, is 
known also from Islamic post-Quranic sources where the wolf talks, claiming 
in apologetic words that he did not devour Joseph.? To be more precise: in the 


36 =‘. Heinemann, Darkei ha-Agada [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1950), 29-31. 

37. +Inm. Ta‘anit 3:6 (b. Ta‘anit 22b) there is a testimony concerning two wolves that devoured 
two children in Trans-Jordan. 

38 J. Meyuhas, Yaldei Arab [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Devir, 1928) (repr. 1970), vol. 1, 46-47. For an 
English translation, see Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kisa’i (Wheeler M. Thackston Jr., 
translator), Tales of the Prophets (Qisas al-anbiya’), (Chicago: Great Books of the Islamic 
World, 1997), 168-70. On this story and storytellers in early Islam, see Shosh Ben-Ari, 
Abraham—God's Friend (Halil Allah): Abraham's Image in the Muslim Tradition [Hebrew] 
(Tel Aviv: Resling, 2014), 141-46. 
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Qur'an the wolf is only mentioned, but in Islamic post Quranic traditions, as 
well as in Sefer ha-Yashar, the image of the wolf is much more elaborated, the 
wolf is an animated persona, and Jacob interrogates it.39 It should be noted 
that this episode of the wolf being questioned by Jacob appears in Muslim art 
in a portrayal similar to that described about the wolf in the Sefer ha-Yashar.1° 

Sefer ha-Yashar was written later than the Quran by three or more centuries, 
and it is quite a big book that contains many hundreds of stories. Most of them 
were identified as coming from Jewish sources, and some assumed sources 
have never been identified, but none of the stories comes from Arabic sources. 
However, the question still exists: did the author of Sefer ha-Yashar take this 
specific narrative of the speaking wolf from Islamic sources? That is to say, one 
has to assume that the developed narrative (the interrogation of the wolf) was 
available before the Qur'an, though only the grain of the story remained in 
it (the wolf is only mentioned), but post- Qur’anic Muslim sources preserved 
the “original” full narrative, and the author of Sefer ha-Yashar took the story 
from these comparatively late sources. Could this have happened, or did the 
author of Sefer ha-Yashar take the whole narrative directly from a lost Jewish 
tradition? 

In the former two cases, the feast and the trial, it became clear that the author 
of Sefer ha-Yashar did not take his stories from the Qur’an, and this observation 
is true here as well. Unfortunately, we do not have any pre-Qur’anic source in 
which a wolf speaks. Now, one of the greatest scholars of Jewish legends, Louis 
Ginzberg, stated the following: “This legend seems to be of Arabic origin, since 
in genuinely Jewish legends animals do not talk.” However, it should be noted 
that this logic is highly questionable. The Jews are fully aware of a talking snake 
since the Garden of Eden, and of a talking ass since Balaam, so why would a 
talking wolf seem so strange to Ginzberg? As a matter of fact, Ginzberg himself 
wrote in his book—though several years later—about King Solomon talking to 
a wild cock, an ant, and to an eagle, and these animals spoke back. In Jewish 
tradition we have a text by the name Pereg Shira where all the animals, along 
with heavenly beings, praise the Lord by quoting biblical verses,*? so there is no 
peculiarity in a talking wolf. Moreover, the change from an unidentified “bad 
animal” to a wolf is based on a rabbinic method of interpretation, and the feast 


39 The story is retold in R. Jacob Kuly, Yalqut me‘Am Lo‘ez, Genesis (Jerusalem: Or Hadash, 
1968), vol. 2, 682. 

40 Na’ama Brosh, Biblical Stories in Muslim Paint [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Israel Museum, 
1991), 67. 

41 Ginzberg, Legends, vol. 5, 332, n. 66. 

42 This text is known in several editions, yet there is no scientific one. See Isaac Seligman 
Baer, Seder Avodat Israel (R6delheim: 1868) (repr. Tel Aviv 1957), 547-52. 
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story comes from Jewish circles as has already been discussed. There is some- 
thing else in the discussion of the talking wolf that is known only from Sefer 
ha-Yashar. Sefer ha-Yashar itself is based on several former midrashim as well as 
on at least two Aramaic poems—the one that was discussed above and another 
that is beyond the scope of this discussion.*3 Now, among the Aramaic poems 
from the Genizah, one can see how the sea, the desert, the Jordan River, and 
additional objects (such as calendric months) were animated and thus became 
talking figures in these poems, appearing in dialogue and disputes. This type 
of dramatization of the narrative while animating a figure is quite characteris- 
tic of these poems, so chances are that the talking wolf originated in such an 
Aramaic poem that later was known to (Jews who converted to be) Muslims on 
the one hand and to the author of Sefer ha-Yashar on the other hand.*® 

Right now we have three different versions of the wolf’s narrative: the short- 
est and the oldest (available) is the one in the Qur’an, while the more elabo- 
rated versions are post-Qur’anic, one in Muslim circles and the other in Sefer 
ha-Yashar. Considering the whole three episodes and the “current” of trans- 
mission, it is now assumed that the origin of all three was an Aramaic poem 
like the one that tells of the women’s feast, a poem that had been composed 
in the Land of Israel in the Byzantine era. In this poem the whole narrative of 
Joseph as well as the trial and the wolf were described. This assumed poem 
was the source of Sefer ha-Yashar on the one hand and the Muslim traditions 
on the other. As the poem was transmitted, the language was changed, either 
to Hebrew or Arabic, and some details were added while others were omitted. 
That is to say that just as other Jewish traditions penetrated Muslim circles 
through Jewish transmitters (such as Muhammad's comrades, some of whom 
converted to Islam), that was the fate of the wolf episode as well. 


43. Michael Ginsburger, “Les Introductions Araméennes a la Lecture du Targum,” REJ 73 
(1921): 14-26. 

44 — Sokoloff and Yahalom, Jewish Aramaic Poetry from Late Antiquity, 84-87, 238-40, 244-47; 
Robert Murray, “Aramaic and Syriac Dispute-Poems and Their Connections,’ in Studia 
Aramaica, eds. MJ. Geller, Jonas C. Greenfield, and M.P. Weitzman (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 57-187. 

45 Witztum (see note 1 above) thought that Syriac poems influenced the Qur'an, while here 
it is demonstrated that the Qur’an was influenced by Aramaic poems that had been influ- 
enced by Syriac poems. In other words, what Witztum considered a direct link was actu- 
ally an indirect link (by Jews and not by Christians). Witztum (p. 441) writes concerning 
lexical links as follows: “At most they might suggest an Aramaic/Syriac background rather 
than a Hebrew one,’ while he overlooked the Aramaic poems discussed here. 
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12.5 Overview 


Here I will share two observations that stemmed from the previous analysis, 
one that comes from the tradition and transmission school, and the other that 
comes from the school of religion. 


12.5. Tradition and Transmission 

In the modern study of text criticism, philology has a major role concerning 
the understanding of an original text. It is not always easy to discern what in 
the textual variations is essential and what is just a mere embellishment (or 
a mistake). In our story we have different texts and traditions, so some words 
in these texts may be just a way to express the scene and have no importance 
by themselves, while other words are essential. In analogous terms, when we 
look at the many paintings of the feast of women depicted in the Muslim art 
tradition, it is not easy, even for the painter, to say what is essential and what 
is not. For example, in some of the paintings there are five women guests, 
while in other paintings the number of women is changed and has no merit 
by itself. That is to say, while one painter, according to a specific tradition, 
sought the number five as essential, the other painters did not pay attention 
to this detail. 

The same problem appears when one looks at the different variants of the 
story from the point of view of the tradition and transmission school. Some 
thought that the citron/etrog is essential to the story, while others thought 
that substituting “fruit” or “bread” would make no difference. In all cases, 
the big picture is the same: women in an assembly calling on a lad to amuse 
them. However, in some cases the women are dressed in red, in other cases 
in green, and so on. The same is implied concerning the fruits, or the knives: 
what is essential to one storyteller is just an embellishment for the other. As 
has already been explained, the knives were added as a kind of explanation 
and thus became essential to the story, while—it is claimed—from the point 
of view of the original storyteller the knives are additions (and a sign of mis- 
understanding). On the other hand, in the Qur'an there are no etrogim, since 
the tale-teller was not aware of the special character of etrogim. Just as in 
modern culture there are people who cannot say a joke without ruining it, 
so were there transmitters during the time when the story of Joseph was nar- 
rated orally who embellished their stories and thus ruined them without, of 
course, being aware of their deeds: etrogim or fruits, they are all the same. An 
expert in tradition needs to differentiate between essentials and embellish- 
ments, and one cannot rely on the transmitter, just as one cannot rely on even 
the best scribe. 
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One more word is needed concerning the role of the story. It should be 
noted that the role of the story in its transmission has changed over the ages. 
The biblical narrative took the story of Joseph and his brothers as part of the 
divine scheme of the way Israel went to be enslaved before they would be 
rescued by the Lord, according to the vision Abraham the Patriarch had seen 
(Gen 15). In a way, the enslavement of Joseph was a “promo” to the ordeal and 
enslavement of all Israel, or in rabbinic terms: Ma’aseh Abot Siman la-banim 
(=the deeds of the ancestors indicate [or are a prototype for] their children’s). 
However, the Aramaic Targum that tells the story of Joseph was not originally 
versed, or chanted, in Genesis, but rather while reading the Decalogue. Now 
Joseph became the pious man who could restrain himself from a married 
woman and thus became a paradigm for all pious men. That is to say, the trans- 
mission of the oral story marked a change in the story’s role in religion. One 
should not forget that we talk here about three languages and two religions 
over the course of several centuries; this is how a story “goes” from one culture 
to another, from oral to written and from written to oral traditions as comple- 
mentary media. 


12.5.2 What is Sacred in a Sacred Story? 

I would like to end this paper with a final comment concerning ancient and 
modern sacred stories and the difference between them. In modern culture, 
sacred stories, in a broad generalization, tend to be stories about a sacred man, 
a sacred time (=an event, a miracle), or a sacred place. However, the ancient 
sacred stories that we analyzed above are quite different. The story about 
women amusing themselves with a sex-toy and an aphrodisiac is not far from 
a modern newspaper story of an almost-rape with all the details of the exact 
positions of both the male and the female during the occasion. In other words, 
the story before us, according to the explanation given concerning its origi- 
nal meaning, looks like a story that might have appeared in Playgirl magazine 
more than like a story praising the Lord, or any other sacred story that people 
would use to educate their children. 

The episode about a talking wolf looks like it is either taken from one of the 
Aesopian cycle stories or from Pinocchio. Its biblical counterparts, the talking 
snake and the Balaam’s she-ass, play a religious role, one way or another, and 
one should be aware of the fact that in the Talmudic literature there are dozens 
of Aesopian stories.4° However, the talking wolf serves the narrator's desire to 


46 The bibliography on Talmudic Aesopian stories is vast; see D. Daube, Ancient Hebrew 
Fables (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1973); H. Schwarzbaum, “Talmudic-Midrashic 
Affinities of Some Aesopic Fables,’ in Jewish Folklore between East and West: Collected 
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talk and promote the story more than to glorify the Lord, since the whole epi- 
sode of the wolf does nothing but embellish the original story. In other words, 
the three episodes just analyzed in Surat Yusuf reveal the difference between 
ancient and modern sacred stories. Pornography is not only a matter of geog- 
raphy; it is also a cultural theme that depends upon and changes in time. All in 
all, this difference in sacred stories’ narrative might tell us about the difference 
between ancient religion and its modern manifestation, but here we enter into 
a new story. 


12.6 Conclusion 


This is a story about an old “successful” story that was adopted by a newer cul- 
ture. The story was so successful that it was told over and over, again and again 
for the sake of storytelling and became longwinded. The basic story is about a 
righteous hero who obeyed the divine law and went to jail for his piety but later 
became the viceroy. In other words, this is a male Cinderella type of story with 
a religious depth: piety pays, the Lord will help the pious. However, during the 
process of retelling the story it was embellished repeatedly either by adding 
or omitting “details” in the narrative or by connecting the story to other sto- 
ries or telling it in other than its “original” time. The rewritten Bible is a post- 
Biblical phenomenon and has not stopped until this very day. 

In the Quran Surat Yusuf, three episodes have been analyzed in order to 
trace their origin. It has been found that the episode of the women’s feast in 
the Quran is based on Jewish sources, not only because the Jewish source 
predates the Qur'an by several centuries, but also because two of the narra- 
tive’s ingredients have parallels only in Jewish sources. The conditions in the 
trial episode that appear in the Qur’an have been found in Jewish sources that 
do not show any influence of Islam. The wolf narrative appears in the Qur’an 
briefly, but in Sefer ha-Yashar the entire narrative is much more elaborated, 
and it is assumed that this episode, as the former episodes, were taken from 
Jewish Aramaic poems that used to be chanted by Jews in their synagogues in 
antiquity (and in Arab lands as well). 

If one is allowed to make a generalization from this discussion, it may be 
said that the Jews who lived in Arabia in the seventh century used Aramaic 
in their liturgy that had its origin in the land of Israel. And these Jews were 


Papers, ed. E. Yassif, (Beer-Sheva: Ben-Gurion University of the Negev Press, 1989), 197— 
214 [= Laographia 22 (1965), 466-83; = Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and 
Related Talmudic Literature (New York: Ktav, 1977), 425-42. 
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to some degree rabbinic, but they had traditions that are not attested in the 
Talmud. Hopefully, more studies of the relations between Jewish and Muslim 
sources will clarify this hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER 13 
The Well of Miriam and Its Mythological Forebears 


Jan-Willem van den Bosch 


13.1 Introduction 


The absence of a female deity has always been a problem for monotheistic 
religions. This is also true of ancient Israelite religion and Judaism thereafter. 
In theory, God was regarded as the one and only God. And in the context of a 
male dominated society, this God could only be seen as belonging to the male 
gender. But in ancient Israelite religion for instance, the worshipping of female 
deities like Asherah could never be completely eradicated. The Canaanite, 
Egyptian, and Mesopotamian neighbours of Israel worshipped male and 
female deities as divine pairs. And this form of worship was very popular, also 
within the realms of Israelite worship to the dismay of its leaders.! 

Ancient Near Eastern myths about divine pairs found their way into bib- 
lical stories and into Jewish traditions. But in the process these myths were 
censored and partly demythologized. One of the divine pairs that slipped into 
the Bible and into Judaism is the divine pair of Source and Stone. This divine 
pair manifests itself in the guise of the rock in the desert that gave water to the 
Israelites. And this divine pair of Source and Stone still lives on in the Jewish 
traditions about this same rock in the desert under the name of “the Well of 
Miriam.” 

In this article we will trace a line of thematic development from Ugaritic 
mythology via the biblical literature and the Greek Dionysius mystery cult to 
the later Jewish traditions about the Well of Miriam. Following the marked line 
of thematic development, we will see that gender problems and sexuality play 
a role in all mentioned stages. 


13.2 The Divine Pair of Source and Stone 


In the Ugaritic text KTU 1.100:1-2, three ancient divine pairs are mentioned. 
These divine pairs seem to be regarded as the first divine pairs which brought 


1 Judith M. Hadley, The Cult of Asherah in Ancient Israel and Judah: Evidence for a Hebrew 
Goddess (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
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forth all of subsequent creation. The first pair is Heaven ($mm) and Flood 
(thm), whereby Heaven is the masculine partner and Flood is the feminine 
partner of the pair. This first pair brought forth the second divine pair: the 
female Source (’n) and the masculine Stone (’abn). And this second pair sub- 
sequently brought forth the third divine pair, consisting of a male breeding 
animal (phl) and a female breeding animal (phlt).? 

As Marjo C.A. Korpel and Johannes C. de Moor have demonstrated, Genesis 
1-3 is heavily influenced by Ugaritic cosmology. In my opinion, the aforemen- 
tioned divine pairs also have left their traces in the Bible and in Early Jewish 
tradition. For instance, the first pair of Heaven and Flood we encounter again 
in Jewish sources that tell about the masculine upper waters and the femi- 
nine lower waters. These waters were locked in an eternal embrace but were 
separated on the second day of creation.* And the third divine pair may be 
reflected in the problems concerning the golden calf (Exod 32), the bull calves 
of Jerobeam (1 Kgs 12), and the ox-face and calf-feet of the Merkavah (Ezek 1) 
in the Bible and in Jewish tradition.® In the present context we will leave these 
two divine pairs aside and focus entirely on the appearance of the second 
divine pair of Source and Stone in the Bible and in Jewish tradition. 


2 Marjo C.A. Korpel and Johannes de Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil: A New Beginning 
(Sheffield: Phoenix Press, 2014), 52, 257. See also Marjo C.A. Korpel, “Stone,” in Dictionary 
of Deities and Demons in the Bible, ed. Karel van der Toorn, Bob EJ.H. Becking, and Pieter 
van der Horst (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 818-20. Fritz Stolz, “Source,” in Dictionary of Deities, 
ed. Toorn et al., 805-6. For similar mythological motifs, see Gordon H. Johnston, “Genesis 1 
and Ancient Egyptian Creation Myths,” Bibliotheca Sacra 165, no. 2 (2008):182. Terje Stordalen, 
Echoes of Eden: Genesis 2-3 and Symbolism of the Eden Garden in Biblical Hebrew Literature 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 111-12. Harold L. Ginsberg, “Ugaritic Myths, Epics and Legends,” in 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. James B. Pritchard (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), 142. James K. Hoffmeier, “Some Thoughts on Genesis 1 & 2 
and Egyptian Cosmology,” Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society 15 (1983): 39-49. 

3 Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil. 

In Enochic and rabbinical tradition it is clearly known that the upper waters are male and 
the lower waters are female and that they can embrace and procreate. See 1 Enoch 54-55, 
Midrash Tehillim 42-43, Genesis Rabbah 5:4, 13:13, Pirge de R. Eliezer 23. The separation of 
the celestial and terrestrial waters comes to the fore in ancient Near Eastern myths about 
the separation of heaven and earth. This act of separation was common to most ancient 
Near Eastern cosmologies. See Hoffmeier, “Some Thoughts on Genesis,’ 45-46; Johnston, 
“Genesis 1 and Ancient Egyptian Creation Myths,” 184-85, 190-91; James B. Pritchard, Ancient 
Near East in Pictures relating to the Old Testament, 2nd ed. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969), 183, fig. 542. 

5 See David Halperin, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s Vision 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1988). 
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The motif of the divine pair of Source and Stone is not only found in lists 
of primeval deities. This same motif comes to the fore with regard to divine 
mountains and rocks. Michael P. Knowles points out that many gods in the 
ancient Near East were personified mountains or rocks. Outstanding fea- 
tures in the environment were easily deified. Mountains, rocks, trees, rivers, 
and springs were regarded as deities. In Ugarit, for instance, the god Baal was 
connected to the mountain Zaphon in the north. One of the divine names by 
which Baal was known consisted of the contraction of “Baal” and “Zaphon” 
into “Baal-Zaphon,” literally meaning “Lord of the North.” In this name Baal is 
identified with the mountain Zaphon.® 

Many mountains and rocks were used as cultic sites, because the gods 
were believed to dwell on the tops of those mountains. Often a rock would 
therefore function as foundation of a sanctuary or temple. This was done not 
only because rocks were solid enough to build on, but also because of their 
divine status. The most important of all these mountains and rocks was the 
primeval mountain. This primeval mountain was a kind of mythical proto- 
type, identified with different concrete mountains in different religious tradi- 
tions. The primeval mountain was believed to be the first dry ground rising 
from the chaos waters at the time of creation. And after the days of creation 
the chaos waters lay subdued beneath this mountain. From there only enough 
fertilizing waters were released to fertilize the world. 

The high-god of the Ugaritic pantheon El was thought to dwell on the prime- 
val mountain. And at the same time he was believed to dwell at the headwaters 
of the two primeval rivers or the confluence of the two primeval Deeps. At the 
dwelling of El, the Upper and Lower Flood were united. And from his dwelling 
the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris flowed out. The god El thus dwelled at the 
axis mundis, the centre of the world, where heaven, earth, and netherworld 
were united.” 

Together, the primeval mountain and the primeval rivers make up a divine 
pair, like the pair of Source and Stone. The personified mountain and the per- 
sonified rivers seem to have a sexual relationship with each other. Together they 
can reproduce themselves and fertilize the world. Several pieces of evidence 


6 Michael P. Knowles, “The Rock, His Work is Perfect: Unusual Imagery for God in Deuteronomy 
XXXII,” Vetus Testamentum 39, no. 3 (July 1989): 315. Frank M. Cross, “Yahweh and the God 
of the Patriarchs,” Harvard Theological Review 55, no. 4 (October 1962): 247. E. Douglas van 
Buren, “Mountain Gods,” Orientalia, Nova Series 12 (1943): 76-84. Ithamar Gruenwald, “God 
the “Stone/Rock”: Myth, Idolatry, and Cultic Fetishism in Ancient Israel,’ The Journal of 
Religion 76, no. 3 (July 1996): 428-49. 

7 Korpeland De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 7-9, 27-37. Ginsberg, “Ugaritic Myths,’ 140-42. 
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for the existence of such a sexual relationship of the primeval mountain in 
ancient Near Eastern mythology can be found. In the first place, anthropomor- 
phized mountains and rivers are often found together in temples as emblems 
of fertility and abundance.® Secondly, the primeval mountain in itself func- 
tioned as a phallic symbol. As axis mundis this mountain was the world-pole, 
from which all life flowed.° Thirdly, we find an example of this thought in the 
Egyptian Famine Stela on the island Sehel. In that stela, the Elephantine, an 
island in the midst of the Nile in South-Egypt, is portrayed as the source of 
the Nile. And it is also called “the beginning of the beginning” and “the pri- 
meval hillock.” The Elephantine is portrayed here as the primeval mountain 
from which all of creation started. The two underground caverns which bring 
forth the river Nile are called two breasts, which pour forth all good things. And 
some god, Khnum or maybe even the Nile itself, is said to cover the female like 
a bull. By this sexual action he fecundates the land.1° 

Creation in ancient Near Eastern mythology almost always was an act of 
procreation of the gods." The first divine pairs brought forth the other gods. 
At the same time these gods were identified with animals, plants, and material 
substances. In this way, creation of material things could also be described in 
terms of the birth of the gods. In ancient cosmogony there was no clear dis- 
tinction between irrigation and ejaculation. The sexual behaviour of the gods 
and the irrigation and fertilizing of the cosmos were just two sides of the same 
medal. Baal, for instance, was known as the bringer of the fertilizing rain. But 
at the same time he is portrayed as a bull with great sexual vigor. These two 
characteristics belong together!” 


Buren, “Mountain-Gods,’ 83. 

According to Evan Eisenberg the axis mundis is phallus and vulva at the same time. All 
life flows through it and is born from it: Evan Eisenberg, “The Mountain of the Gods,” 
Northeastern Naturalist 8, no. 1 (2001): 111. 

10 John A. Wilson, “Egyptian Myths, Tales and Mortuary Texts,” in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
ed. Pritchard, 31-32. 

11 Insome mythical traditions, creatures were created by word or by pottery. But most of the 
time creation was described as an act of child-bearing. See Korpel and De Moor, Adam, 
Eve, and the Devil, 10-12; Piotr Bienkowski and Alan Millard, Dictionary of the Ancient Near 
East (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2000), 261-62. 

12 Bienkowski, Dictionary of the Ancient Near East, 261-62. Another clear example of this 
principle is found in the Paradise Myth of Enki and Ninhursag. Enki fills the ditches of 
paradise with his semen. He impregnates a couple of goddesses who bear not only chil- 
dren, but also plants. And these plants are again identified with new gods. See Samuel N. 
Kramer, “Sumerian Myths and Epic Tales,’ in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. Pritchard, 
37-41. 
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13.3. The Rock in the Desert 


The concept of creation as procreation is less prominent in the Bible, but still 
some traces of the idea can be discerned. In Job 38:8-11, 28-29 for instance, 
God seems to bring forth the sea and the rain as a child. Cornell has argued that 
the author of Job 38:8-u starts a subtle reframing of the conventional Chaos 
Fight. God is not only portrayed as the powerful antagonist of the chaos waters, 
but also as a nursing and swaddling parent of the sea.!8 The idea that God gives 
birth to streams of water also comes to the fore with regard to the rock in the 
desert, as we shall see. 

In the story of the rock in the desert, God appears like the mountain-gods in 
the ancient Near East. When the Israelites cry unto Moses for water, he receives 
a strange command from the LorD: “Go on before the people, take with you 
some of the elders of Israel and take your rod, wherewith you smote the river, 
in your hand and go. Behold, I will stand before you upon the rock in Horeb; 
and you will smite the rock and there shall come water out of it, that the people 
may drink.” (Exod 17:5-6). An outstanding element in this story is the promise 
of the LoRD that He will stand before Moses and the elders on the rock. This 
is a straightforward theophany. Therefore the LORD asks Moses and the elders 
to go on before the people. Not everyone is allowed to see the God of Israel. In 
Exodus 24:9—11 almost the same thing happens. Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, 
and the seventy elders of Israel are allowed to ascend on the mountain Sinai. 
On that mountain they see the God of Israel and under his feet something like 
a pavement of sapphire stone, like the very heaven for clearness. 

From Exodus 17 and 24 we learn that God, when He reveals himself to Moses 
and the elders, is standing on a rock or sapphire stone. And we learn that 
this rock or sapphire stone is located on the mountain Sinai or Horeb.!* This 
mountain Sinai or Horeb is also the mountain where God appears in lightning, 


13 Collin R. Cornell, “God and the Sea in Job 38,” Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12 (2012), 
doi:10.5508/jhs.2012.v12.a18. To mention two other examples: in Psalm go:2 it is suggested 
that God gave birth to the mountains. And in Deuteronomy 32:18, God is called a rock who 
gave birth to his people Israel. 

14 The mountain Sinai is usually identified with the mountain Horeb. See for instance Leland 
Ryken, James C. Wilhoit, and Tremper Longman 111, eds., Dictionary of Biblical Imagery: 
An encyclopedic exploration of the images, symbols, motifs, metaphors, figures of speech and 
literary patterns of the Bible (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1998), 794. John Gray, 
“The Desert Sojourn of the Hebrews and the Sinai-Horeb Tradition,’ Vetus Testamentum 
4, no. 2 (1954): 148-54. Joseph Blenkinsopp, “Structure and Meaning in the Sinai-Horeb 
Narrative (Exodus 19-34),” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 
no. 240 (1997): 109-25. For biblical references, see for instance Exodus 3:1, 12 or Malachi 4:4. 
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thunder, and dark clouds to give his law to Israel (Exod 19:18, 20:18).!5 The idea 
behind this whole setting is the idea that God dwells on the summit of that 
mountain. The Israelites had to travel from Egypt through the desert towards 
this mountain to be able to meet God. They were invited to his dwelling place. 

As we have seen, the high-god of the Ugaritic pantheon El dwelled on the 
summit of the primeval mountain under which all the primeval waters lay sub- 
dued. And from this mountain all fertilizing waters streamed into the world. In 
the Bible, God is regarded as the only existing god. Consequently, He is also the 
highest god in Israelite religion. Like high-god El, He dwells on the primeval 
mountain, identified with the mountain Sinai or Horeb in Exodus. And the 
rock or stone on which God is standing represents the top of this holy moun- 
tain. This rock takes over many characteristics of the primeval mountain in 
ancient Near Eastern mythology.!® 

Therefore it is not surprising at all that water came gushing out of this rock 
when Moses hit it with his rod, since all the primeval waters were subdued 
beneath this rock and all fertilizing waters of creation were believed to flow 
from it. God does appear here as a mountain-god, and He also seems to be 


15 See also Psalm 18. The description of this theophany clearly resembles the theophany of 
the Weather-god in ancient Near Eastern myth. In Ugarit, the Weather-god was known as 
Baal. He appeared in darkness, clouds, winds, lightning, and thunder. See Alberto R.W. 
Green, The Storm-God in the Ancient Near East (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 
2003), 190-97. Like Baal, God is especially venerated because he brings fertilizing rain. See 
Deut 11:n, 14, 17; Deut 28:12, 24; 1 Sam 1217-18; 1 Kgs 8:35-36; 1 Kgs 17-18; 2 Chron 6:26-27; 
Job 5:10; Job 28:26; Ps 68:10; Isa 30:23; Jer 5:24; Jer 10:13; Jer 51:16; Hos 6:3; Joel 2:23; Amos 4:7; 
Zach 10:1; Zach 14:17-18. 

16 __ As already said in footnote 15, God takes over many attributes of the Weather-god Baal. 
This is not very surprising, because the popularity of Baal was rising at the expense of 
high-god El. With the defeat of the gods Yam and Mot and the building of a palace for 
Baal, his mountain takes over more and more characteristics of the primeval mountain of 
El. See Ginsberg, “Ugaritic Myths,” 129-42. Mark S. Smith and Wayne T. Pitard, The Ugaritic 
Baal Cycle. Vol. II. Introduction with Text, Translation and Commentary of KTU/CAT 1.3-1.4 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009), 46. The rising or declining popularity of certain mountains can also 
be observed within the Bible itself, though the only and high God remains the same. 
While the Sinai or Horeb was identified with the primeval mountain in Israelite reli- 
gion, after some time the mountain Zion takes over this function. Below the Foundation 
Stone on Mount Zion, upon which the Temple was believed to be built, all the primeval 
waters lay subdued. And the eschatological fertilizing rivers will also flow out from this 
Temple (see footnote 18 below and also Psalm 29:10). Margaret Barker, The Gate of Heaven: 
The History and Symbolism of the Temple in Jerusalem (London: SPCK, 1991), 17-19. 
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accompanied by a river-goddess.!” The waters streaming from the rock are no 
ordinary waters, but they represent the deified fertilizing river of life that is 
streaming down from the primeval mountain.!® These waters make up the 
female part of the divine pair of Source and Stone. This thesis is confirmed by 
the fact that the rock that gave water in the desert has some sexual connota- 
tions to it as well, as we shall see now. 

In the first place, Moses is explicitly asked to bring his rod with him. In the 
ancient Near East a rod not surprisingly could function as a phallic symbol. 
This use of the rod as symbol for the penis is attested in Ugarit for instance.!® 
But in the Bible as well, the rod seems to be closely connected to fertility and 
life-giving. The flowering rod of Aaron in the Tabernacle is a good example of 
this.2° We can also recall the story of Elisha bringing a dead boy back to life. 
The prophet Elisha gives his rod to Gehazi and commands him to put it on the 
face of the dead boy, to bring him to life. And only when that does not work, 
Elisha comes and stretches himself on the boy, mouth on mouth, eye on eye, 
and hand on hand to bring him to life. The rod was clearly thought to be able to 
bring some life out of the body of the prophet Elisha into the dead boy.! A final 
example is Genesis 32:11(10), where Jacob says: “...for with my staff I passed 
this Jordan, and now am become two camps.” Jacob thanks God for his mercy, 
because he left his country alone and returned with many women and chil- 
dren. But why does he explicitly state that he has passed the Jordan with his 
staff? It seems to refer to the seed he carried in his male member when he left. 

In Numbers 21:16-18 we read again about the rock giving water in the des- 
ert. In this passage the symbol of the rod plays a key role. The Israelites are 
addressing the rock and are singing: “Spring up, O well! Sing about it, reply her! 
Well that the princes dug, that the nobles of the peoples sank, the nobles with 


17 Among the Israelites, as among their neighbour people, wells or sources were originally 
seen as deities. This can be concluded from the existence of theophoric names like 
Baalath-Beer (“Lady of the Source’, Josh 19:8), Ein-Sjemesj (“Source of the Sun’, Josh 15:7, 
18:17), Beer-Elim (“Source of the gods’, Isa 15:8) and Beer-Lahai-Roi (“El-Roi is a Source’, 
Gen 16:13), see Stolz, “Source,” 805-6. 

18 _ Thisis also the case with the mountain Zion (see footnote 16 above), on which the Temple 
was build. We see the fertilizing river of life flow out from the Temple and Throne in 
Ezek 47:1-12, Joel 4(3):18, Zech 14:8 and Rev 22:1-2. 

19 See for instance Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature: A Comprehensive Translation of the 
Poetic and the Prose Texts (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1949), 60. 

20 =Numi7:8. 

21 2Kgs4:27-36. 
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sceptres and rods.’2? The well itself is personified and addressed here. First 
she is invited to spring up, but after that the princes and the nobles turn out to 
have a role in it as well. They have dug the well in the rock, by their rods. Not 
only did Moses smite the rock, but all the nobles also had a task in this. They 
all penetrated the rock with their rods. Behind the whole scene lurks phallic 
symbolism. 

Secondly, the rock itself also carries some connotations of propagation in 
the Bible. We did already see that Deuteronomy 32:18 portrays God as a rock 
that has given birth to the people of Israel. Like the mountain-gods in ancient 
Near Eastern mythology, God is identified with the mountain or rock He dwells 
on. And like these mountain-gods, this mountain or rock can also bear chil- 
dren. In Deuteronomy 32:13 this image is further elaborated on. God made 
Jacob, that is the Israelites, suck honey out of the stone, and oil out of the flinty 
rock. And maybe even the curd, milk, fat, and wine of verse 14 came out of 
the rock. The verb 17P71 (he made him suck) in verse 13 is important. The rock 
gets the function of the sucking breasts of a mother here.?% 

It is also important to note that the gender role of the rock is not univo- 
cal here. Generally, the rock is the male partner of the divine pair and the 
source is the female partner. This is also true of Deuteronomy 32 where God 
is called father and rock in one breath in the verses 4 and 6. The rock is also 
called “flinty” in verse 13, which quality can be placed on the male side of the 
range. At the same time God, the Rock, is bearing Israel as a woman bears a 


22 The verbs Apr (digging) and krh (sinking) do have other connotations as well. hpr can also 
mean “to be ashamed” and krf can also mean “invite to a party.’ Could it be that these 
meanings have implicit sexual connotations? 

23 ~~ _‘In Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer 42:49—54 it is told that the children that were thrown into the Nile 
did not die, because the river threw them into the desert. And God brought a rock (sl’) to 
the mouth of each of them. These rocks made the children suck (mnyq) honey (db) and 
oil (Smn), like a mother who nurses her child. The rocks represent God’s breasts, as of a 
woman goddess, in this image. David ben J. Luria and Benjamin Diskin, Sefer Pirke Rabi 
Eliezer (Jerusalem, 1962), 100. According to Jewish and Islamic tradition, Abraham was 
also fed with the paradisiacal substances when he was abandoned by his mother as a baby 
in a cave. Different traditions state that the substances were flowing from the little finger 
of the child Abraham, or from the finger of the angel Gabriel, or even from the walls of the 
cave, from two windows, or from two rocks. See for instance Louis Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews (Philadelphia: psa, 1968), vol. 1, 189; Adolph Jellinek, ed., Beit ha-Midrash 
(Leipzig: F. Nies, 1853-1877), vol. 1, 25-34, vol. 2, 18; Marcel Poorthuis, ‘Abraham/Ibrahim, 
oergestalte van de oecumene,’ in Abraham/Ibrahim: De spiritualiteit van gastvrijheid, ed. 
Juliétte van Deursen, Leo Mock, and Marcel Poorthuis (Gorinchem: Pardes, 2015), 73; 
and the commentary of Bahya Ben Asher on Genesis 15. 
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child. The rock gets the function of a womb here. And as we saw, the rock also 
gets the function of a motherly breast in verse 13. The rock is both male and 
female partner here. This fits well in a monotheistic framework of course, 
wherein the one and only God has to take male and female characteristics on 
himself at the same time. 

Thirdly, the source or stream that is issuing from the rock is also linked to 
sexuality and propagation. In Exodus 17:6 water emanates from the rock. But 
in a couple of other biblical passages it is told that God not only brought forth 
water from the rock, but also honey, milk, oil, and wine. We did already see 
that in Deuteronomy 32:13-14 it was honey (W327), oil (W), and maybe even 
curd (ANAM), milk (29M), fat (29m), and wine (779M). In Job 29:6 it is oil (77W) 
and maybe also curd (ANAM). And in Psalm 81:17 it is honey (W217) and maybe 
also fat (29m). We see that both Job 29:6 and Psalm 81:7 are mentioning two 
substances that were mentioned in Deuteronomy 32:13—14 already. 

These substances all were used as sexual metaphors in the Bible and the 
Umwelt. Food and drink have always been suitable metaphors for sexuality. 
In the ancient Near East it was the enclosed garden more in particular that 
symbolically represented sexuality. The watering of the garden, the sprouting 
of the trees, and the eating of the fruit all were used to describe sexual activity.?+ 
Honey, milk, oil, and wine were frequently found in these gardens. They sym- 
bolized all the blessings of the gardens and could also function as metaphors 
for sexuality.?5 

In the Bible book Song of Songs these four substances and a source of water 
are explicitly used as sexual metaphors. The bride is called a spring enclosed, 
a sealed fountain, and a well of flowing water, streaming down from Lebanon 
(4:12, 15). Her name is like oil (7¥) poured out (1:3). Her lips and tongue con- 
tain milk (29m) and honey (W327) for her lover (4:11). And her love is much more 
pleasing than wine to him (7")(4:10). We can observe that these substances are 
foremost linked to the sexuality of the female lover. This would be in accor- 
dance with the divine pair of Source and Stone, wherein the Source embodied 


24 Ronald A. Veenker, “Forbidden Fruit: Ancient Near Eastern Sexual Metaphors,’ Hebrew 
Union College Annual 70-71 (1999-2000): 57-73. 

25 In 2 Enoch 8 the four rivers of paradise are told to consist of honey, milk, oil, and wine. 
This text provides an explicit link between the streams from the rock in the desert and 
the rivers of paradise. The link between paradise and the primeval rock was not a new 
one. Paradise or the vineyard of the gods was located at the primeval mountain in ancient 
Near Eastern mythology. See Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 26-40. 
See also page 227. 
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the female deity. The streams of water, honey, milk, oil, and wine in the desert 
embody the female side of the divine pair. 


13.4 The Bacchanalia of the Dionysian Mystery Cult 


The four above mentioned substances also played an important role in the 
so-called Bacchanalia of the Dionysian mystery cult. These Bacchanalia were 
orgasmic festivals to the honour of the god Dionysius (Greek) or Bacchus 
(Roman). The first traces of these Bacchanalia can be found around the fifth 
century BCE.?° In the tragedy Bacchae of Euripides, these Bacchanalia are 
described. It is generally assumed that this tragedy was written in the period of 
408-406 BCE, when Euripides lived in Macedonia.?” 

Dionysus is the god of wine, madness, ecstasy, and fertility. The female fol- 
lowers of Dionysus were called maenads. These women were portrayed as 
being in a state of madness and ecstasy. Although their madness does not 
directly stem from the drinking of wine, the maenads are often portrayed as 
holding drinking vessels or as miraculously producing streams of milk, honey, 
and wine.?8 In the Bacchae of Euripides it is told about the maenads that they 
strike a rock (nétpav) with the thyrsus staff (8spcov) and water (Udatos) gushes 
forth. They lower the thyrsus to the earth (yij¢), and a spring of wine (xojvnv 
otvov) bubbles up. They scratch up the ground (86ve) with their fingers and 
draw up milk (Aevxod mapatos) from it. And honey (eéAtto¢) trickles down from 
the thyrsus.?° 


26 A fifth century BCE inscription in Cumae speaks about Bacchanalia; see Martin P. Nilsson, 
“Bacchanalia,” in The Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. Nicholas G.L. Hammond and Howard 
H. Scullard, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), 157-58. 

27 Euripides, Bacchae, ed. with introduction and commentary by Eric R. Dodds (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960), xxxix—xl. 

28 Albert Henrichs, “Changing Dionysiac Identities,” in Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, 
vol. 3, Self-Definition in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. Ben F. Meyer and Edward P. Sanders 
(London: scM Press, 1982), 145. 

29 Euripides, Bacchae, ll. 703-11. Walter F. Otto, Dionysus: Myth and Cult (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1965), 96. There are no major text-critical issues here. This 
passage is only transmitted to us by fourteenth century manuscripts and not by Papyri 
from the first centuries CE, like other parts of the Bacchae. But the theme of the mirac- 
ulous making of water, wine, milk, and honey connected to Dionysus is known more 
broadly in Antiquity: Homer, Hymn 7.35; Plutarch, Isis et Osiris 35; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Metamorphoseon Synagogue 10; Pausanias, Hellados Periegesis 4.36.7 (by striking the 
ground with a thyrsus!). See Euripides, Bacchae, li-lix, 30, 163-64. 
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The parallels with the rock in the desert and its streams of honey, milk, 
water, and wine are undeniable. But I see no reason to propose a direct link 
between the Bacchanalia and the Pentateuch, because there is no compelling 
evidence that the formation of the Pentateuch was influenced by Hellenizing 
tendencies or by conscious borrowing of Greek themes. The Pentateuch was 
most probably completed during the post-exilic times before the conquests of 
Alexander the Great.?° Judea was an administrative division within the Persian 
empire at that time. Only after the conquests of Alexander the Great in 334-331 
BCE did the area of the Levant come under Greek influence.*! 

Still, with Terje Stordalen, I want to defend the existence of a shared sta- 
ble cultural continuum of themes concerning cosmology and foundational 
creation mythology in Mesopotamia, in the Levant, and also in Anatolia and 
Greece.32 The gods of ancient Near Eastern mythology and the gods of Greek 
mythology share many characteristics. Also many foundational cosmologi- 
cal myths are shared.*3 I assume that the motif of the rock, the rod, and the 
streams of different substances somehow belonged to this shared continuum 
of mythological themes. And both the Pentateuch and the Dionysian cult have 
taken up this same already existing motif. This assumption I make, because the 
similarities are too striking and too detailed to be accidental or to be ascribed 
to a more general shared human psychological faculty. Although a psychologi- 
cal motif could account for the more general themes of rocks and gods, water, 
and sexuality, it cannot explain why in both the Pentateuch and the Dionysian 
cult a staff is used to strike a rock and why the same four substances of wine, 
milk, water, and honey are miraculously coming forth. 

Interesting for our article are the sexual connotations that belong to this 
motif of rock, rod, and streams in Dionysian cult. The aforementioned pas- 
sage of Euripides describes a Bacchic ecstasy of the maenads, with clear sex- 
ual overtones. The maenads wrapped themselves in snakes that licked the 
women’s cheeks. And some of them fed young gazelles or wild wolf cubs with 


30 ~— Louis Jonker, “Within Hearing Distance? Recent Developments in Pentateuch and 
Chronicles Research,” Old Testament Essays 27, no. 1 (2014): 123-46. 

31 See for instance Robert Harrison, “Hellenization in Syria-Palestine: The Case of Judea in 
the Third Century BCE,” The Biblical Archaeologist 57, no. 2 (1994): 98-108. 

32  Stordalen, Echoes of Eden, 22-23. See also Helge S. Kvanvig, Primeval History: Babylonian, 
Biblical, and Enochic. An Intertextual Reading (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 

33 Charles Penglase, Greek Myths and Mesopotamia: Parallels and Influence in the Homeric 
Hymns and Hesiod (New York: Routledge, 1994). See also Menakhem Shuval, “A Catalogue 
of Early Iron Stamp Seals from Israél,” in Studien zu den Stempelsiegeln aus Paldstina/ 
Israel, vol. 3, ed. Othmar Keel and Menakhem Shuval (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1990), 
70, 93-116; Adolf Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals (London: Sun Printers, 1948), 18-24; 
Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 87-105. 
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their own breasts.3+ The thyrsus is a staff that functions as the attribute of 
the god Dionysus or Bacchus. This staff is a wand wreathed in ivy and vine 
leaves with a pine cone at the top. In the context of the Dionysian cult, with its 
widely known sexual aspects, this staff clearly functions as a phallic symbol.?5 
This connection of the motif of rock, rod, and streams with sexuality offers 
additional evidence for the connection of the same motif in the Bible with 
sexuality. 

Another interesting point is the reversal of gender roles in the Dionysian 
cult. The god Dionysus lacks a consistent identity. Contrast and reversal were 
his hallmarks. He embodied opposites like male and female, young and old, and 
life and death. This created an opportunity for gender reversal in the Dionysian 
cult. The sex roles were reversed sometimes, and also male transvestites had 
something to do with Dionysus. We did already see that gender roles were 
not univocal in connection with the rock in the desert. In Deuteronomy 32 
the rock is described as male and female partner of the original divine pair at 
once. It seems that gender reversal was closely tied to the motif of rock, rod, 
and streams. 

We will see now that all these same motifs are present in the rabbinical tra- 
ditions about the rock in the desert, called the Well of Miriam. This well is also 
connected to sexuality. And the gender roles of Source and Rock are not univo- 
cal in these traditions either. Moreover, we will see a more direct link between 
the Dionysian cult and the Well of Miriam. One of the writers or redactors of 
Tosefta Sukkah 3:11 about the Well of Miriam seems to have known this cult and 
to have used elements of it in the description of the Well of Miriam. This may 
well be true, because many traditions of the Tosefta originate in Palestine and 
its final editing in the third or fourth century CE also took place in Palestine.?” 
Greek influence on the Tosefta is not unlikely, because Judaism was Hellenized 
considerably in Palestine at that time. 


34 Euripides, Bacchae, ll. 694-704. 

35 James Hall, Hall’s Iconografisch Handboek. Onderwerpen, symbolen en motieven in de beel- 
dende kunst (Leiden: Primavera Pers, 2000), 333. 

36 Henrichs, “Changing Dionysiac Identities,’ 138-39, 147, 158. 

37. Giinther Stemberger, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch. 8. Auflage (Munchen: C.H. Beck, 
1982), 161. 
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13.5 The Well of Miriam 


In rabbinical traditions the rock in the desert is called “the Well of Miriam.” 
This Well of Miriam travelled with the Israelites all the way through the desert, 
so that the Israelites always had something to drink. The manna provided the 
Israelites with food, and the Well of Miriam provided the Israelites with drink 
during their travels through the desert.?* An early reference to the idea of the 
travelling rock we find in 1 Corinthians 10:4. Although this rock is spiritual- 
ized in this verse, it still tells about a rock that accompanied Israel to provide 
drink.?9 In Tosefta Sukkah 3:1 we find a representative description of the Well 
of Miriam as portrayed in early Jewish sources: 


And so the well, which was with Israel in the desert, looked like a rock 
(v0) with the size of a sieve (7725), surging and gurgling upward, as 
from the mouth of this flask (75), rising with them up onto the moun- 
tains and going down with them into the valleys. 

Wherever the Israelites would encamp, it made camp opposite to 
them, opposite to the Tent of Meeting. 

The princes of Israel surround her with their rods and pronounce 
over her the song, as it says: “Spring up, O Well! Answer her...” 
(Num 21:17-18). 

The water bulges and ascends as a pillar upwards. And each one draws 
with his rod, each man for his tribe and each man for his family, as is said: 
“The well that the princes dug, the nobles of the people sank with a scep- 
tre and their staffs.” (Num 21:17-18).4° 


Other rabbinic sources do not differ much from this description. BT Shabbat 
35a and pT Kil‘ayim 9:3 add that the Well of Miriam still can be seen in the 
sea from the top of a mountain.*! And in Midrash Tehillim 5 we hear that 


38 Ginzberg, Legends, 3:52-54. 

39 The more detailed tradition about the Well of Miriam is of later origin. The idea of a 
travelling rock is based on a certain rabbinical interpretation of Numbers 21:16-20; see 
Peter E. Enns, “The ‘Moveable Well’ in1 Cor 10:4: An Extrabiblical Tradition in an Apostolic 
Text,’ Bulletin for Biblical Research 6 (1996): 29-30. 

40 Translation of: Moses S. Zuckermandel, Tosephta: Based on the Erfurt and Vienna Codices: 
With Parallels and Variants (Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1963), 196-97. See also Jacob 
Neusner, The Tosefta, translated from the Hebrew, Second Division, Moed: The Order of 
Appointed Times (New York: Ktav, 1981), 220. 

41 According to BT Shabbat 35a it is seen in the sea from the top of Mount Carmel. But 
in pT Kil‘ayim 9:3 it is seen in the sea of Tiberias from the top of Mount Yeshimon. See 
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the streams of the Well of Miriam could be navigated by boats and separated 
several camps of Israelites from each other.*? But there is widespread agree- 
ment about the most fundamental characteristics of the well. 

David Halperin already associated the foregoing passage in the Tosefta with 
the Dionysian mystery cult.42 The Well of Miriam is described as “sieve-like” 
(kevarah). This same description of the Well of Miriam as “sieve-like” we find 
in BT Shabbat 35a and PT Kil‘ayim 9:3. The Hebrew word for sieve-like, kevarah, 
can be translated with the Greek word likmos or liknon (so LXX Amos 9:9). 
A liknon was a three-sided basket which was used to winnow grain. But this 
liknon also played a major role in marriage processions within the Dionysian 
mystery cult. These baskets were carried by the bride during these proces- 
sions. They are often portrayed containing infant gods, kinds of fruits as signs 
of fertility, and phallic symbols. They could also function as a cradle for babies. 
From this it follows that such baskets were clearly associated with sexual activ- 
ity and childbirth. The basket represented the womb and the vulva, wherein 
a child could be conceived. It is significant that the ancient authors who 
wrote about the Well of Miriam chose the image of this basket to describe the 
well, while there are more logical options, like a cup or a bowl, to describe 
a well. The basket or sieve is a strange element in this text, and therefore it 
seems likely that this element was borrowed from somewhere else, maybe 
from the Dionysian mystery cult. 

David Halperin also pointed out that in Tosefta Sukkah 3:11 the water of the 
well is springing up like a pillar from the rock. Like the phallic symbols that 
emerged upright from the three-sided baskets, the pillar of water emerges 
upright from the Well of Miriam. The sieve-like Well of Miriam represents the 
female genitals, and the pillar of water represents the male genitals.* If we 
analyze this image of the Well of Miriam, it is noteworthy that the gender role 


Irving J. Mandelbaum, The Talmud of the Land of Israel: A Preliminary Translation and 
Explanation, vol. 4, Kilayim (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1990), 281. 

42 William G. Braude, The Midrash on Psalms, vol. 1 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959), 81. 

43 David Halperin, “A Sexual Image in Hekhalot Rabbati and Its Implications,” in Early 
Jewish Mysticism: Proceedings of the First International Conference on the History of Jewish 
Mysticism, ed. Joseph Dan (Jerusalem: Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1987), 17-32. 

44 Halperin, “A Sexual Image,” 122. See also Exodus 2 about Moses in the Nile; the very simi- 
lar legend of Sargon: Ephraim A. Speiser, “Akkadian Myths and Epics,” in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, ed. Pritchard, 19; and the legend of Osiris told by Plutarch: E.A. Wallis 
Budge, The Book of the Dead: the Papyrus of Ani in the British Museum (New York: Dover, 
1967), xlviii—liv. 

45 Halperin, “A Sexual Image,’ 122. 
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identification again is not univocal. The hard rock or stone as male partner of 
the pair of Source and Stone has become a symbol for the female genitals.*6 
And the stream of water as female partner of the divine pair and as usual meta- 
phor for female sexuality has become a symbol for the male genitals. Again, 
as in Deuteronomy 32 and in the Dionysian mystery cult, the motif of rock, 
rod, and streams is coming together with a reversal or unification of the 
gender roles. 

The description of the Well of Miriam as “sieve-like” suggests that the author 
of Tosefta Sukkah 3:1 did know about the Dionysian mystery cult. But the 
Well of Miriam is also described as a vessel or little flask in Tosefta Sukkah 
3:1. This passage is written against the background of the water libation at 
Sukkot.” At the Water Gate, water was poured out from the mouth of a little 
flask. Although these waters might seem nothing at all, they are compared to 
the eschatological river in Ezekiel 47:1-12. This stream starts as a small trickling 
stream from the mouth of a little flask, but this stream grows out into a broad 
and deep river, fertilizing the whole earth. Hence it is concluded that all the 
waters of creation stream from this little flask.4® 

The image of the eschatological river of Ezekiel flowing from the Well of 
Miriam has everything to do with the cosmology at that time. Heaven and earth 
were regarded as being totally surrounded by water. They were floating like a 
child in the womb of a mother. The waters were pushed back by a firmament, 
and only a small stream of fertilizing water was allowed to stream through the 
navel of the earth. This navel of the earth is of course the primeval mountain or 
the axis mundis. So the fertilizing waters of creation were linked in a very natu- 
ral way to cosmic womb metaphors in the ancient Near East.*9 And the mouth 


46 Although interpreted as an image of ejaculation instead of insemination, the rock and the 
waters could both together represent the male genitals. So the gender roles are maybe not 
diametrically reversed here, but they are not univocal anyway. The distinction between 
rock and rod, both signifying the male partner, sometimes disappeared in rabbinical tra- 
dition. See for instance Marcel J.H.M. Poorthuis, “Moses’ Rod in Zipporah’s Garden,” in 
Sanctity of Time and Space in Tradition and Modernity, ed. Alberdina Houtman, Marcel 
J.H.M. Poorthuis, and Joshua J. Schwartz (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 232. 

47 The Ritual of the Water-Libation itself shows many parallels to ancient Near Eastern 
creation myths. The primeval battle, the foundation stone, the chaos waters, the fertility 
rites, and even cultic sexual connotations are present, according to Raphael Patai. This 
ritual closely resembles the New Year rituals in the ancient Near East. Raphael Patai, Man 
and Temple: In Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual (New York: Ktav, 1967), 24-104. 

48  Tosefta Sukkah 3:3-10. 

49 This is why the blessings of the heaven above, the flood that is lurking below, the breasts, 
and the womb can be mentioned in one breath in Gen 49:25. 
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of the little flask is nothing else than the vulva, the opening, of the cosmic 
womb. Creation is brought forth from there as a child. And the whole world is 
fertilized from there as a garden. The image of the flask is closely related to the 
ideas surrounding the kevarah or liknon.>° 

Finally, the interpretation of the Well of Miriam as a womb also found its 
way into later midrashim, for example Midrash Tehillim. Although this midrash 
was probably compiled in Italy as late as the gth century CE, it still contains 
much material that goes back to the Talmudic period.*! In Midrash Tehillim 
78:2 we find the most explicit statement about the Well of Miriam and the 
womb. According to this midrash the rock oozed drops of menstruation blood 
when Moses smote it.5? In Midrash Tehillim 105:12 this interpretation is repeat- 
ed.53 In this interpretation there is no doubt left that the rock is identified with 
a female womb and vulva. And there is also hardly any doubt remaining about 
the phallic function of the rod of Moses. 


13.6 Conclusion 


We can conclude from all this that the Ugaritic divine pair of Source and Stone 
still lives on even in monotheistic Israelite and Jewish religion. This second pri- 
meval divine pair appears in the guise of a rock that provides streams of water 
when it is hit by a rod. We have seen that the rock and the streams retain their 
function as symbols for male and female sexual partners and the connected 
fertility and childbirth. This is true of the biblical texts about the rock in the 
desert and of the rock and the maenads in the Dionysian mystery cult, and it is 
also true of rabbinical traditions about the Well of Miriam. 

We have observed that the Israelite and Jewish traditions about the afore- 
mentioned rock also have retained the cosmogonic aspects of the pair of 
Source and Stone. This rock is not just a rock, but it is identified with the 


50 In the synagogue of Dura Europos, we find the Well of Miriam portrayed as a concave 
vessel into which Moses dips his rod. Interestingly, the menorah is largely portrayed 
above or behind it. As Margareth Barker has shown, the menorah represents the Tree of 
Life in temple symbolism. So this picture in Dura Europos reminds us of the World Tree 
on the axis mundis, from whose roots the four rivers of paradise stream out. See Erwin 
R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, vol. 10 (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1964), 27-41; image x11 of the West Wall in ibid., volume u; Halperin, “A Sexual 
Image,” 121-22; Barker, The Gate of Heaven, 90-95. 

51  Braude, Midrash on Psalms, xi. 

52 Ibid. vol. 2, 22-23. 

53 Ibid. vol. 2, 185-86. 
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primeval mountain. In Exodus 17 and 24 this rock or stone is the summit of 
the mountain Sinai or Horeb whereon God dwells. And in Tosefta Sukkah 3:11 
all the fertilizing eschatological waters stream out of the Well of Miriam. The 
rock with the streams is regarded as a foundational and life-creating cosmo- 
logical element. 

Interestingly enough, we have also seen that the gender roles of the pair of 
Source and Stone have the tendency to be blended or even reversed when it 
comes to the tradition about the rock, the rod, and the streams. As said in the 
introduction, the absence of a female deity can be problematic for monothe- 
istic religions. The one and only God has to represent male and female partner 
at the same time, because he has no partner. This leads inevitably to a unifica- 
tion of gender roles. When a tradition about divine pairs of a male and female 
god finds its way into the Bible, this unification of gender roles is reflected by a 
non-univocal use of gender qualities. 

In the case of the god Dionysius, it is a somewhat different story. Although 
he had a partner, the goddess Ariadne, he nevertheless sometimes takes upon 
himself the female gender role. It seems as if this is more a rebellious reaction 
against fixed patterns of gender roles. More generally, the cult of Dionysius 
was a controversial and secret cult. With its unrestricted sexual activities, ritual 
madness, and ecstasy during the Bacchanalia, it had a rebellious character. The 
cult was regarded as dangerous by many, and it felt resistance from many sides. 

But this still does not explain why the pair of Source and Stone was an 
attractive motif for religious movements that wrestled with the unification or 
reversal of gender roles. It may be true however that this reversal or unifica- 
tion already was inherent in some way to the Ugaritic divine pair of Source 
and Stone. It is noteworthy that the first three divine pairs in KTU 1.100 are not 
mentioned in the same order of gender. The first pair of Heaven and Flood 
is mentioned in order of male and then female. This is also true of the third 
pair of a male and female breeding animal. But the second divine pair of 
Source and Stone is mentioned in reversed order of gender. The female Source 
is mentioned first, and after her the male Stone follows.5+ Might it be that the 
female Source is mentioned first because the gender roles of the second divine 
pair were unified or maybe even reversed sometimes in Ugarit already? 

Whatever the reason is of the gender reversal, we have seen that an ancient 
myth about a divine pair became incorporated in the Bible, notwithstanding 
the gender difficulties it gave. This shows how attractive for Israelite religion 
these ancient myths of the Umwelt were. Many cosmological myths were 
shared in the whole of the ancient Near East and even in Greece. And Israelite 


54  Korpel and De Moor, Adam, Eve, and the Devil, 257. 
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religion was no exception to the rule. Their way of thinking about the cosmos 
was not a totally new invention. Their thought patterns are very comparable to 
that of their neighbour religions. 

This does not however change the fact that Israelites and Jews alike gave 
their own peculiar twist to these cosmological myths. The divine pair of Source 
and Stone continued to exist but no longer as separate and personified deities. 
Both the male Stone and the female Source were incorporated in the image 
of the one God. They are no longer acting as separate deities but become an 
extension of the acting of the LORD, the God of Israel. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Bethlehem and the Birth of the Messiah in the 
Eyes of a Byzantine Jewish Storyteller: Rebuke 
or Consolation 


Paul Mandel 


14.1. Introduction: The Anointed King (ha-melekh ha-masiah) 


This paper! discusses three versions of a tale from the Talmud and Midrash 
concerning the birth of the “king messiah” (anointed king) in Bethlehem on 
the day of the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 CE. The first rendition 
of this tale appears in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic in the Palestinian Talmud, 
a work redacted in the second half of the fourth century CE; a later version, 
also in Aramaic, appears in the Midrash to Lamentations, redacted one or two 
centuries later.2 The final version to be discussed here, narrated in Hebrew, 
is included in a medieval midrashic compilation to Genesis, Bereshit Rabbati. 
It should be noted at the outset that the Hebrew word masiah, “anointed 
(with oil)” (Greek christos), does not refer to an extraordinary event, person, 
or process; rather, the act of anointing, at its base a cleansing process, was the 
standard Israelite method of formalizing a change of status and, in particu- 
lay, was used in the consecration of an object or person for a specific purpose, 
sacred or secular.3 As anointing with oil was employed in the nomination and 


1 Iam grateful to Professor Marcel Poorthuis for his valuable comments and references con- 
cerning this paper. 

2 On Lamentations Rabbah (or Lamentations Rabbati) and its relationship to the Palestinian 
Talmud, see Solomon Buber, Midrash Lamentations Rabbah (Vilna, 1899), Introduction, 11-13. 

3 Jacob anoints the stone which had served him as a pillow, creating a new status for it as 
a “house for God” (Gen 28:8); Moses consecrates both objects and persons for sacral use 
in the Tabernacle by anointing them; and Elijah is commanded to anoint kings (including 
the foreign king of Aram, Hazael) and prophets (1 Kgs 19:15-16, and cf. 2 Kgs 91-12, 
Judg 9:8, 15). In the ancient Near East, “the main role of symbolic anointment [...], aside from 
its cosmetic, therapeutic, and magical functions, was to ceremonialize an elevation in legal 
status,” as in the manumission of slaves, the transfer of property, the betrothal of a bride, the 
inauguration of a king, and the ordination of a priest; the implication of anointing as a sacred 
rite (and as used figuratively) “is that the anointed one receives divine sanction and that his 
person is inviolable” (Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, Anchor Bible [New York: Doubleday, 1991], 553). Note that the “leper” (mezora‘) 
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election of a king, whether effected by God or man, the phrase “king messiah” 
(melekh masiah) indicates nothing more than the “appointed king.” 

Kingship was not the original form of rule in ancient Israel and is not an 
essential element of ancient Israelite theology. The two major functions 
entrusted to the king were the administration of justice and decisions con- 
cerning military action, ensuring the continued freedom of the nation from 
corruption from within and from subjugation to foreign nations and kings 
(cf. 1 Sam 8:20). Because David enjoyed special divine favor, he was promised 
that his progeny would continue as rulers for Israel.4 Later prophetic passages 
use the image of a shoot (zemah) to represent the continued royal line of 
David.5 This term is prominent in the eschatology of the Dead Sea sect, where 
it is stated that two individuals will be consecrated in the future as leaders of 
Israel, the priestly “anointed one of Aaron” alongside the “anointed of Israel,” 
or “shoot of David.’ 

In consonance with the special consideration given to the Davidic lineage, 
David's birthplace in Ephrath, known as Bethlehem,’ became a symbol for the 
continued rule of the Davidic dynasty, as stated by the prophet Micah: 


And you, O Bethlehem of Ephrath, least among the clans of Judah! From 
you one shall come forth to rule Israel for Me—one whose origin is from 
of old, from ancient times.® 


This verse is understandably quoted in the New Testament in the context of the 
prophecy of the birth of Jesus, a descendant of David and born in Bethlehem.? 
Later, during the Bar Kocheba revolt of 132 CE, Rabbi Akiba stated his convic- 
tion that the general leading the rebellion, Simeon bar Kosiba (known as Bar 
Kocheba in many rabbinic sources), who took the title “Prince of Israel,” was 


is similarly anointed with oil at the end of his or her purification (Lev 14:16), determining a 
change of status and allowing the purified leper to reenter society. 

2 Sam 7:12-16. 

Isa chapters 10-11, Jer 23:5, 33:15; Zech 3:8, 6:12. 


oa fs 


6 See Rule of the Community, 1QS 9, 10-1; Damascus Document, columns xii 23-xiii 1; cf. cD i 7. 
The words “messiah” and “shoot” are used in conjunction with David in the following 
passages: 4QIsaiah Pesher* (4Q161) frag. 8-10, 18 (citing Isa 11-5); 4QFlorilegium (4Q174), 
frag. 1, 21, 2, 11 (citing 2 Sam 7:12-14); 4QCommentary on Genesis A (4Q252) col. v, 3-4 (citing 
Gen 49:10); and 4QSefer Ha-Milhamah (4Q285) frag. 5, 3 (citing Isa 10:33-34). 

7 On Ephrath, see Gen 35:19. On David’s birthplace, see 1 Sam 16:2-13, 17:12. The city is also 
named “Bethlehem of Judea”: Jud 17:7-9, 19:2; 1 Sam 17:12; Ruth 11-2. 

8 Micah 5:1. The Aramaic targum to this verse explicitly interprets the “ruler” as mesiha. See the 
citation in Pirke deRabbi Eliezer, ch. 3, concerning the preordained nature of the Messiah. 

g See Matt 2:6, John 7:42. 
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the “anointed king” (malka mesiha), a view not shared by some of his contem- 
poraries, one of whom retorted, “Akiba! Grass will grow on your grave, while 
the son of David will not yet arrive.”!° 


14.2 Version of the Narrative in the Palestinian Talmud 


The earliest version of the tale to be discussed here appears in the Palestinian 
Talmud, Berachot 2:4 (Venice ed., folio 5a), in the context of a discussion 
concerning the reasoning for the order of the blessings in the daily prayer 
(‘Eighteen benedictions”), of which the fourteenth benediction includes the 
request for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the Temple along with the restitu- 
tion of the “kingship of the house of David.’ The combined hope for a rebuilt 
Temple and the renewed leadership of the Davidic line, both centered in 
Jerusalem, is a natural expression of the desire for the restitution of Jewish 
dominion and the end of the period of exile, destruction, and dispersion, and 
is reflected in the mention of the two “messiahs” in the Dead Sea scrolls as 
described above, which also contain an eschatological hope for a combined 
political and religious renewal." 

The talmudic sugya (the ordered redaction of traditions in the Talmud) is 
as follows:!2 


10 —~wPT ‘Ta‘an. 4:8 (68d). 

11 In the version of the “Eighteen benedictions’” as used in the rites of the Land of Israel, 
the fourteenth benediction combines a request for the rebuilding of the Temple in 
Jerusalem with the reinstitution of the “house of David, your righteous anointed one 
(mesiah zidgekha)” (cf. Jer 23:5, 33:15), concluding, “Blessed are you...the God of David 
and the builder of Jerusalem.” See Solomon Schechter, “Genizah Specimens: Liturgy,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 0.s., 10 (1898), 657; and Jacob Mann, “Genizah Fragments of 
the Palestinian Order of Service,” Hebrew Union College Annual 2 (1925), 306. In the 
Babylonian rite (the basis for today’s rite in all communities), the restitution of the “chair 
of David” is included in the fourteenth benediction (although mention of the “God of 
David” is omitted in the summary benediction formula), while an additional benediction 


” 


is included requesting the “sprouting of David’s ‘shoot’” (zemah David) and the speedy 
arrival of national deliverance. 

12 The text underlying the translation presented here is based on the Leiden manuscript 
with comparison to Ms Vat. 133 and the Genizah fragment published in Louis Ginzberg, 
Yerushalmi Fragments from the Genizah (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1909), 9 (Cambridge University Library, T-S F 17.6). The tale (cited from 
Lamentations Rabbati) was discussed in the Barcelona disputation of July 1263 between 
Nahmanides and the Dominican Jewish convert Friar Pablo Christiani; see the Hebrew 
version of the disputation in the works of Nahmanides, “The Disputation at Barcelona,” 
in Writings and Discourses, transl. Charles B. Chavel (New York: Shilo, 1978), pars. 19-22, 
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1. It has been taught [...]: One includes [...] the benediction for David in 
the benediction for the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

2. “[For the children of Israel shall go a long time without king and without 
officials, without sacrifice and without an altar, and without ephod and 
teraphim.| Afterward the children of Israel will return and will seek the 
Lord their God and David their king” (Hosea 3:4—5).!* 

3. The Rabbis said: The king messiah—if he is of the living, his name 
is David; if he is of those who have died, his name is David.!® 
R. Tanhuma said: I can provide the supporting verse: 
“Who deals graciously with His anointed (limesiho), with David...” 
(2 Sam 22:51). 

4. _ R. Joshua b. Levi said: His name is Zemah. 
R. Judah son of R. Aibo said: His name is Menahem. 
R. Haninah son of R. Abahu said: They do not disagree; the [two 
names] have the same numerical value: Zemah (N/Ax) is Menahem 
(om37).16 


664-65. On the medieval approaches to this tale, see below. Concerning the tangential 
nature of the indented passages (sections 3 through 5), see my discussion below. I have 
divided the narrative into three parts, in this passage (section 7) and in the later parallels 
discussed below, in accordance with the action of the plot. 

13 ‘This tannaitic passage is cited in Tos. Ber. 3:25 and reflects the Palestinian rite of the 
“Eighteen benedictions” as mentioned above, note 1. Cf. Saul Lieberman, Tosefta 
Ki-feshuta (New York and Jerusalem: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1992), vol. 1, 55; Louis 
Ginzberg, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud (New York: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1941), vol. 1, 337. 

14 This verse serves as a proof-text for the preceding prescription. See also BT Meg. 17-18a 
and Midrash Samuel 13:4 (to 1 Sam 8:7), cf. Ginzberg, Commentary, vol. 1, 338-39. The 
Aramaic targum to this verse explicitly mentions “the Messiah, the son of David,’ con- 
necting the future obeisance of the people to the messianic king (implied by the phrase 
“David their king”) with the renewal of the Temple service (implied by the words “[they] 
will seek the Lord their God”). 

15 Section 3 is based on the verse from Hosea presented in section 2. The name David, men- 
tioned explicitly by Hosea as the one sought after by the returning Israelites, is claimed 
to be the name of the future messianic king, whether he will be future-born and named 
after the eponymous title of the first king David or whether king David himself will serve 
as the messianic king after his resurrection. As the future resurrection of the dead was a 
firm tenet of rabbinic thought, the latter suggestion was not unreasonable. 

16 Section 4 concludes the topic presented in section 3, concerning the name of the king 
messiah. The numerical value of the letters in Zemah and Menahem is the same. See also 
BT San. 98b, where one of the suggested names of the messiah is Menahem ben Hezekiah, 
as in the following narrative. On the names of the messiah, see Abraham Goldberg, 
“Die Namen des Messias,” Frankfurter Judaistische Beitrige 7 (Frankfurt am Main, 1979), 
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5. The following [narrative] supports the opinion of R. Judah son of 
R. Aibo: 

6 A 
A Jew was plowing; his cow lowed before him. 
An Arab passed by and heard its voice. He said to him, “O son of the Jews! 
O son of the Jews! 
Untie your ox and untie your plow, for the Temple has been destroyed!” 
The cow lowed a second time. He said to him, “O son of the Jews! O son of 
the Jews! 
Tie your ox and tie your plow, for the king messiah has been born!” 
He said to him, “What is his name?” He replied, “Menahem.” 
He said to him, “What is his father’s name?” He replied, “Hezekiah.” 
He said to him, “From where is he?” He replied, “From the king’s manor 
(birat malka)’ in Bethlehem of Judea.” 


B 

He sold his oxen, he sold his plow-chisel, and he started peddling 
swaddling-clothes for babies. 

He would go into villages and he would go out of villages, until he entered 
a particular village. 

Allthe women [there] were buying from him, but Menahem’s mother did 
not buy. 

He heard the women say, “Mother of Menahem! Mother of Menahem! 
Come buy for your son!” 

She said, “I want to hang him! For on the day he was born the Temple was 
destroyed!” 


1-93. The authorities mentioned in this section lived during the latter half of the third 
century CE. 

17. For birah as a term for a manor house of the Seleucid and Hasmonean periods, see 
Paul Mandel, “Birah’ as an Architectural Term in Rabbinic Literature” [Hebrew], Tarbiz 
61 (1992), 195-217. Cf. Samuel Klein, “Le-gorot ‘ha-arisut ha-gedolah’ be-erez yisrael” 
[Hebrew], Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 3 (1935), 109-12, who notes 
that the name Hirbet el Bira is preserved as an Arabic place name of an area just north of 
present-day Bethlehem and suggests that the settlement goes back to feudal lands inher- 
ited by the Hasmonean kings from their Ptolemaic counterparts. Thus the name may have 
reflected an actual location or one that would have been recognized as such by the audi- 
ence; this does not preclude its use as an allusion, as I suggest below. 
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He said to her, “What's it to him? Come buy for him, and if you don't have 
what [to pay me] today, I'll come sometime later and pick up [the 
payment].” 


C 

Sometime later he entered that village; he said to her, “How is the baby 
faring?” 

She said to him, “Since you saw him last, winds came, gales came, and 
snatched him from my hands.” 

7.  R. [A]bun said: Why do we have to learn from this Arab? Is it not an 
explicit Scriptural verse? “And the Lebanon [= Temple] shall fall by the 
mighty” (Isa 10:34)—and afterwards it says, “But a shoot shall grow out of 
the stump of Jesse” (Isa 11:1). 


Although the narrative is cited in support of Rabbi Judah b. Aibo’s opinion con- 
cerning the name Menahem as the name of the king messiah,!® the weightier 
issue, central to sections 1, 2, 6, and 7, deals with the auspicious coincidence 
of the birth of the king messiah with the destruction of the Temple, providing 
the basis for the tannaitic prescription for combining the requests concerning 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the reconstitution of the Davidic kingdom in 
one benediction. The issue of the name of the messiah (sections 3 to 5) is tan- 
gential to the main topics of the sugya and the narrative. Since Rabbi Abun (or 
Abin; also in contracted form “Bun’ in the Palestinian Talmud), who comments 
on the narrative in Section 7, lived at the turn of the fourth century CE, the tale 
must have circulated prior to that.!° 


18 Lam 1:6 and 1:17, both employing the word menahem (comforter), may have provided 
the basis for R. Judah’s identification of the name of the messiah, but these are not cited 
in this passage. Lam 116 becomes a proof-text in the version in Lamentations Rabbati; 
see note 38 below. 

1g __R. Abun’s comment points to the essence of the narrative as relating the conjunction of 
the birth of the king messiah and the destruction of the Temple, as mentioned above. 
Thus, the narrative most probably circulated independently of the discussion concerning 
the particular name of the messiah, and is appended to the preceding talmudic discus- 
sion primarily because of the issue mentioned in sections 1 and 2, although it is tangen- 
tially related to the issue concerning the names of the king messiah in sections 3 and 4. 
As the tale is related in Aramaic, the narrative was most likely composed during the third 
century CE, when Aramaic became the language of scholars. 
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In the opening scene a Jew is engaged in a most normal and ubiquitous activ- 
ity of an agricultural society, that of plowing a field with his ox.° In the course of 
his plowing, the unremarkable occurrence of the lowing of his cow is interpreted 
by a passing nomad who, knowing the national identity of the farmer (calling 
him “son of the Jews”), is able to correctly interpret this sign.7! The interpretation 
transmits the message that in the wake of the destruction of the Temple, normal 
life will be completely disrupted, and thus there is no reason to continue plow- 
ing. This message will be paralleled later in the tale by the expression of despair 
of the mother of Menahem. The farmer, who has complied with the nomad’s 
directive and has untied his plow, is allowed to hear an additional message, and 
in this he is in a unique position. The interpretation of the second lowing of his 
cow, which heralds the birth of the king messiah, is coupled with a directive to 
resume plowing: this presents a profound challenge to the farmer, who must 
overcome his natural and selfish temptation to see the king messiah for himself 
and, despite the knowledge given to him that there will be imminent national sal- 
vation (presumably in his lifetime), he must continue his work.?? But the farmer 
succumbs to temptation and, interrogating the nomad, receives equivocal infor- 
mation: whereas Menahem (in Hebrew, “comforter”) may be seen as an unre- 
markable and straightforward identification, the name Hezekiah, the legendary 
and righteous king of Judah, carries messianic connotations in rabbinic sources.”3 
Similarly, the place name of the “king’s manor” in Bethlehem, while not inau- 
thentic, may contain allusions to the Hasmonean kings.”+ 

Doing the opposite of what he was told, the farmer sells his ox and plow and 
acquires the occupation of peddler of swaddling clothes, enabling him to set off 
to find the baby. The fact that he does not immediately go to Bethlehem reveals 


20 Inthe following interpretation I follow the insightful analysis of Jonah Fraenkel, Studies 
in the Spiritual World of the Aggadic Narrative [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Ha-kibbutz ha-meuhad, 
1981), 159-63. 

21 The Arabic-speaking Nabatean tribes of the second and third centuries CE were primar- 
ily nomadic and as such were considered particularly attuned to understanding natural 
occurrences. 

22 Cf. Aboth deRabbi Nathan, version B, ch. 33 (ed. Schechter, 67); see below, note 37. 

23 See 2 Chron 31:20—21, and cf. pT Sotah g, 17 (24c) and parallels (Avoda Zara 3:1 [42c]; Aboth 
deRabbi Nathan version A, ch. 25 [ed. Schechter, 80], and BT Ber. 28b); BT San. g4a—b 
and BT San. 98b. See Ephraim E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs, trans. 
Israel Abrahams (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1975), 668 and notes 61 and 62 (996); and Fraenkel, 
Studies, 55-56. Hezekiah, of course, is of the Davidic line and is one of the ancestors of 
Jesus (Matt 1:10). The king named Menahem, on the other hand, was an Israelite king and 
not of the Davidic line. 

24 See above, note 17, and below, note 26. 
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that he understands the address as unreal, and as he happens to enter one town 
he is startled to hear the women cry out, “mother of Menahem,” as well as the 
verifying information concerning the infant’s birth date. The mother’s curse, 
not to be understood literally, reflects her feelings of despair over the national 
destruction,” but, as shown by the name given her child, this despair is tempered, 
and despite the tragic circumstance of his birth, she still reserves hope that he can 
provide her some comfort. In this she shares the feelings of the other mothers in 
the village, who, implicitly understanding the need for the future care for their 
children despite the current circumstances, call to the “mother of Menahem’ to 
do the same. The farmer-turned-cloth-dealer and the mother share at this point 
the same relationship to the newborn: great feelings of despair and loss are mixed 
with an outer voice compelling them to continue life and productivity. 

While the mother’s cry of despair serves to clarify the identity of the mes- 
siah to the farmer as it fits the information provided to him, it also introduces a 
scene of subtle irony. The farmer is aware of his responsibility in preserving the 
life of the child in the face of the mother’s alarming cry (perhaps defensively 
justifying to himself his decision to search for the messiah), and disingenu- 
ously disavows any special significance to the circumstance of his birth date 
(“what does he care [when he was born]?”), pretending to understand her reti- 
cence to buy swaddling clothes as a result of her poverty.” In reality, his offer 
to sell her the clothes on credit provides him with a pretext to reappear at a 
later date and check up on the baby, at the same time offering a modicum of 
support to the distressed mother. Alas, upon his return he learns that a catas- 
trophe has occurred, stoically related by the mother. In a final note of irony, 
each one of the adults concerned with the infant undoubtedly assumes blame 
for the tragic accident: the mother’s curse has come to pass, while the farmer's 
search has led to what can only seem to him as an irreparable loss. 

The tragic ending contains no consolation. The conclusion of the story 
is uncompromising: even as life must continue for both farmer and mother, 
there is no messiah for Israel and there will be no messiah—babies blown away 
in storms do not come back alive.?” The farmer’s intervention seems to have 


25 For similar expressions of despair immediately after the destruction of the Second 
Temple, see 2 Baruch 10:6-19: Tos. Sotah 15:11. 

26 The implication that the baby was born into an impoverished family sharpens the irony of 
the location given by the Arab nomad, “king’s manor,’ which might have been understood 
to refer to an aristocratic background. 

27 As the description of the storm’s winds sweeping the baby away is expressed by the same 
Aramaic term (‘al‘ul) used by the targumist to translate the “storm wind’ in which Elijah 
ascended to the heavens (2 Kgs 2:1 and 11), itis possible that the narrator wished to suggest 
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wreaked havoc, destroying all hope for the mother and for all Israel. Such an 
opinion is indeed recorded in the name of the third-century Palestinian scholar, 
Rabbi Hillel: “There is no messiah for Israel, for he has already been ‘consumed’ 
in the days of King Hezekiah.”?8 This harsh tone is attenuated by the final state- 
ment of the talmudic sugya (section 7), reiterating the message of the nomad in 
the context of the comforting eschatological verses of Isaiah 11. 


14.3. + Alternate Interpretations of the Narrative 


The similarities between the circumstances surrounding the birth of the 
Messiah in this tale to those concerning the birth of Jesus as related in the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke? gave rise to the suggestion that the Jewish 
legend is a polemic against the Christian Messiah: he is gone, and those Jews 
who search after him are endangering his future coming. Galit Hasan-Rokem, 
among others, rejects this approach as too facile and has pointed in its stead to 
the possibility of a common oral folk tradition, which deals, at a deeper level, 
with the tension between a feeling of impotence in the face of the great poten- 
tial hope of redemption, on the one hand, and a vision of infinite might, on the 
other, symbolized by an infant who is entrusted with the power to reverse the 
course of history, but who is threatened by those closest to him who possess 
the ability to confer upon him life or death. The hope engendered by the infant 
messiah’s future is threatened by catastrophe and is postponed.*° 


that the baby was not lost forever but resides “somewhere,” perhaps in the presence of 
Elijah; see Fraenkel, Studies, 163 n. 19. See below, notes 30 and 46, on the “hidden messiah.” 

28 BT San. 98b and gga. Cf. below, note 37. 

29 See Matt 21-18 and Luke 2:1-21. The common motifs include the place of birth in 
Bethlehem to a poor mother in dangerous circumstances, a sign from nature pronounced 
by a stranger who is adept at decoding such omens, the interpretation of the sign related 
to an agricultural worker in the field announcing the birth of the Messiah, the motif of 
swaddling clothes, gifts offered to the mother, and a great yearning for future redemption 
potentially set in motion. See Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary 
on the Infancy Narratives in Matthew and Luke (New York: Doubleday, 1993), passim. 

30 ~— See Galit Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life: Folklore and Midrash in Rabbinic Literature, trans. 
Batya Stein (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 152-60. In this context it is note- 
worthy to mark the parallel story of the remarkable baby born “to rule all the nations” who 
is similarly “snatched away and taken to God and to his throne” in the Book of Revelation 
12:5, presumably to wait until the auspicious moment for his return to mankind. For a 
comparative study of this narrative and its rabbinic parallels in conjunction with the 
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Without denying the cogency of these insights, an alternate interpretation 
of the names used in the tale suggests a different historical and political con- 
text, one which may have resonated more strongly and more widely with Jews 
living in third-century Palestine than may be assumed for Christian motifs; 
the tale may thus have been composed primarily as an inner-Jewish polemic 
rather than serving as a polemic towards the Christians. Individuals named 
Menahem and Hezekiah were prominent during the early national and politi- 
cal struggles against Roman and Syrian domination and may have held partic- 
ular significance in the collective historical memory of the people.*! Josephus 
mentions Hezekiah as the pious and fiery leader of the popular uprising in the 
middle of the first century BCE, who was executed summarily by the Galilean 
governor Herod.?? Hezekiah’s son Judah, following in his father’s footsteps, is 
named by Josephus as the founder of the so-called “fourth philosophy,” the 
Zealots, at the turn of the century, to whom Josephus attributes royal ambi- 
tions.33 Judah is cited by Gamaliel 1 in the Acts of the Apostles (5:37) as an 
example of a failed political leader who was put to death by the Romans and 
whose aspirations are compared with those reported by the disciples of Jesus. 
Finally, Josephus identifies the son of Judah as the Zealot leader, Menahem, 
who instigated the rebellion in Jerusalem in 66 CE and who attempted to enter 
Jerusalem as king and was killed at the beginning of the revolt.34 


New Testament text, see Israel Lévi, “Le Ravissement du Messie a sa Naissance,” Revue des 
Etudes Juives 74 (1922), 13-26; see his note there, 126 (“P.S.”), on the parallel narrative in 
Bereshit Rabbati discussed below. On the “hidden messiah,” see below, note 46. 

31 ~~ See J. Spencer Kennard Jr., “Judas of Galilee and His Clan,’ Jewish Quarterly Review 36 
(1945-46), 281-86, esp. 284-85; Menachem Stern, “Zealots,” Encyclopaedia Judaica 
Yearbook (1973) (Jerusalem: Keter, 1973), 135-52, esp. 136-38 and 150 n. 4 and n. 11. This 
identification was first suggested by Abraham Geiger, “Menahem, der Messias, der 
Paraklet, der heilige Geist,” Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben 8 (1870), 35-43, 
esp. 39-41. See Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden von den dltesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart, 5th edition (Leipzig: O. Leiner, 1906), vol. 3: Geschichte der Judaéer von dem 
Tode Juda Makkabi’s bis zum Untergange des judaischen Staates, 461 n. 3; Martin Hengel, 
Die Zeloten: Untersuchungen zur jiidischen Freiheitsbewegung in der Zeit von Herodes I. bis 
7o n. Chr. 3rd edition (with Roland Deines and Claus-Jiirgen Thornton), (Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2012), 292-96. See also the discussion of these narratives and their parallels by 
Lévi, “Le Ravissement du Messie a sa Naissance.” 

32 Ant. 17, lines 271; cf. Ant. 14, line 159; Ant. 18, lines 4-10. 

33 Ant. 17, line 272; Ant. 18, line 23. 

34 War 2, lines 433-34. Josephus’s identification of Menahem as Judal’s son is contested by 
scholars due to chronological considerations; some suggest that he was his grandson. See 
Kennard, “Judas of Galilee,” and Stern, “Zealots,” 150 n. 11. 
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Although these individuals are unrelated to the Davidic line, it can be sur- 
mised that later tradition viewed these members of one family, who fought 
violently and valiantly for Jewish freedom from Roman rule and who possessed 
royal ambitions, as possible messianic rulers who, it was hoped, would lead the 
Jews to political independence, just as Bar Kosiba was viewed by Rabbi Akiva 
in the early part of the second century cE.?5 Our narrative renounces these 
“king messiahs,” relaying the message that an active search for such redeem- 
ers may result in catastrophe. The mention of the “king’s manor” as the baby’s 
birthplace may be an additional allusion to the Hasmonean dynasty, seen as 
usurpers of the Davidic line. The narrative contrasts a farmer’s occupation, 
employed in rabbinic sources as a symbol of historical and cultural continua- 
tion as well as exemplifying an intimate connection with the land,*¢ with futile 
hopes for political redemption. The insistence on continued plowing and 
planting is correlated with redemption, as exemplified in the saying of Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai, “If there were a plant in your hand and they should say 
to you: ‘Look, the messiah is here!—go and plant your plant and after that go 
forth to receive him.”3” 


14.4 The Version in Lamentations Rabbati 


A parallel version of this narrative is found in Midrash Lamentations Rabbati 
appended to Lam 1:16, “For these things I weep, my eyes flow with tears; for a 
comforter (menahem) is far (lit., is removed) from me, he who revives my soul,’ 
which provides a proof-text for Rabbi Judah b. Aibo’s suggestion of Menahem 


35 See Kennard, “Judas of Galilee,” 285 n. 5a. The fact that the messiah as political and mili- 
tary leader may not necessarily derive from the Davidic lineage may provide evidence for 
an attenuated significance of the Davidic kingship during the early rabbinic period; see 
below, note 37. 

36 = Cf. pr Ta‘an. 4:8 (69b); Ma‘as. Sheni 5:2 (56a), cf. Lamentations Rabbati 3:9. 

37. Aboth deRabbi Nathan, Version B, ch. 33 (ed. Schechter, 67). A different historical context 
is suggested by Moshe Aberbach, “Hezekiah King of Judah and Rabbi Judah the Patriarch: 
Messianic Aspects,’ Tarbiz 53 (1984), 353-71, who interprets the name of King Hezekiah 
as a coded term for the Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, regarded by some of his disciples as 
the possible political redeemer of Israel and thus as the designated king messiah. Later 
generations expressed their discouragement and despair, which may explain the motiva- 
tion for Rabbi Hillel’s comment (see above, note 28). 
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as the name of the messiah.*8 The translated text below is based on all relevant 
manuscript data.?9 


A 


There was once a Jew who was plowing. An Arab passed by; his cow 
lowed. 

He said to him, “O son of the Jews! O son of the Jews! Untie your ox, untie 
your plow, for your Temple has been destroyed!” 

He untied his oxen, he untied his plow. 

While they were talking, the cow lowed another time. 

He said to him, “O son of the Jews! O son of the Jews! Tie your oxen, tie 
your plow, for your messiah has been born!” 

He said to him, “Where was he born?” He replied, “In the king’s manor in 
Bethlehem of Judea.” 

He said to him, “What is his name?” He replied, “Menahem is his name.” 
He said to him, “Whose son is he?” He replied, “The son of Hezekiah.” 


B 

He sold his oxen, he sold his plow-chisel, and posed as one who sold 
swaddling clothes for infants. 

He went into villages and went out of villages until he came to Bethlehem 
of Judea. 


38 The narrative is cited as exemplifying R. Judah b. Aibo’s statement, which is the seventh in 
a collection of proposed names of the messiah (see the parallel in Br San. 98b). As in the 
talmudic sugya, R. Abun’s statement (section 7 in the talmudic sugya) follows the narrative 
and is followed by the identification of the name of the messiah as David as in section 3 
of the talmudic text. The midrashic redaction is thus presented as commentary to 
Lam 1:6 and, unlike the talmudic sugya, focuses on the question of the name of the messiah. 

39 Midrash Lamentations Rabbati is attested in medieval manuscripts in two text versions. 
One version includes the text attested in the printed editions and in manuscripts, while 
the other is found, among other manuscripts, in a manuscript published by Solomon 
Buber (Vilna, 1899). The version attested in Buber’s edited manuscript and related text- 
witnesses preserves a more authentic text; see Paul D. Mandel, Midrash Lamentations 
Rabbati: Prolegomenon, and a Critical Edition to the Third Parasha [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew University, 1997). At this point in the text, however, Buber’s manuscript is miss- 
ing a page, and the continuation was copied from the printed edition (ed. Buber, 89-90, 
and see note 439 on p. 88). The translation here, based on the other manuscripts of this 
recension, thus represents a version of the tale of Lamentations Rabbati that has not been 
previously published. 
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When he arrived at Bethlehem of Judah, all the women of that place 
gathered around him, asking to buy swaddling clothes for their infants. 
He said to them, “Which one of you is the mother of Menahem?” They 
said to him, “This one.” 

All the women bought clothes for their infants, but she did not buy. He 
said to her, “Why don’t you buy clothes for your son Menahem?” She said 
to him, “Because his luck*® is bad (lit. “hard”), for on the day he was born 
the Temple was destroyed.’ 

He said to her, “We have faith that (as it was) on account of him that it 
was destroyed, (so) on account of him shall it be rebuilt.” 

He said to her, “Take the clothes, and if you don’t have the money I will 
charge it to you and will come after a time to pick it up.’ 


C 

After a time he said, “Let me go and see how Menahem is faring.” 

He went there and said to his mother, “How is your son Menahem doing?” 
She said to him, “Didn't I tell you when you came here that his omen*! is 
unfavorable? Indeed his was an unfavorable fate; for winds and gales 
came upon him and carried him away from my arms, and I do not know 
where he was taken.”42 


As with other parallels to the Palestinian Talmud in Midrash Lamentations 
Rabbati, the midrashic tale is a retelling of the talmudic version, reflecting nar- 
rative and cultural conventions and beliefs particular to the later Byzantine 
era.*3 Several changes in the plot point to a heightened interest in the dramatic 
element at the cost of the tale’s structural and narrative profundity. Thus, the 
Arab addresses the farmer in a more personal tone (using the phrase “your 
messiah,” and not, as in the talmudic narrative, “the king messiah”), as does 
the farmer-peddler in interchanges with Menahem’s mother when he twice 


40 Aramaic gad = fortune, luck. 

41 ~~ Aramaic nehas = omen. 

42 In the version of the printed editions the farmer replies: “Did I not say to you that on his 
account was it destroyed and on his account will it be rebuilt?” 

43 See Paul Mandel, “The Loss of Center: Changing Attitudes towards the Temple in Aggadic 
Literature,’ Harvard Theological Review 99 (2006), 17-35, esp. 19-25; idem, “Between 
Byzantium and Islam: The Transmission of a Jewish Book in the Byzantine and Early 
Islamic Periods,’ in Transmitting Jewish Traditions: Orality, Textuality, and Cultural 
Diffusion, ed. Yaacov Elman and Israel Gershoni (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000), 
74-106. 
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explicitly mentions her baby’s name. The farmer’s decision to become a ped- 
dler is disingenuous and is explicitly described as a ruse. Whereas the talmudic 
narrative implies that the farmer does not take the Arab’s information regard- 
ing the birthplace literally (and therefore wanders from town to town), in the 
midrashic tale the farmer knows to go to Bethlehem and ask for “the mother 
of Menahem.”4+ 

More significant is the mention by the mother of the baby’s “luck.” Whereas 
in the talmudic version the mother’s despair over the destruction of the Temple 
is projected irrationally and in exaggerated fashion on her son (“I want to kill 
him”), whose birthday reminds her of the nation’s loss, in the midrashic nar- 
rative the mother’s priorities are reversed and are grounded in her belief in 
predetermined destiny: the historical event of the destruction of the Temple 
is a portent of her child’s fate and future destiny.*° The peddler comforts her, 
expressing a common belief (“we have faith”) that if indeed such an omen is to 
be taken seriously it must be seen positively: rather than the destruction proph- 
esying doom for the child, the birth of the child on the day of the destruction of 
the Temple can only signify that during the child’s life the Temple will be rebuilt. 

Thus the farmer redirects the mother’s fear for the future of her child 
towards a wider and more optimistic view of empathy with the future fate of 
the nation. The farmer's empathy with the mother’s concern for the child’s fate 
is tempered by his conviction concerning the speedy restoration of the Temple, 
reflecting his knowledge that the messiah exists and his belief that the infant 
will grow up to lead the people to renewed independence. His message of com- 
fort and hope for the mother contrasts with the ending of the story where, as 
in the talmudic version, the hopes of both peddler and mother are dashed by 
the winds of the storm and the disappearance of the infant. Nonetheless the 
additional expression of the mother in the midrashic tale, “and I do not know 
where he was taken,” leads to the hope that he was only “taken away” and that 
the tragedy is only one of the messiah’s delayed coming. Thus the earlier story, 


44 The midrashic narrative also ignores the narrative irony and depth of the talmudic 
version. In the latter, the farmer-peddler overhears the women talking with each other 
and garners from the dialogue the essential pieces of information concerning the 
name and birth date of the infant. In the midrashic version, the peddler’s knowledge is 
certain and explicit, and it is remarkable that his intimate knowledge of the baby’s name 
registers no surprise with the women of the village or with the mother. 

45 The assumption of popular beliefs, especially in astrology and magic, is typical of stories 
in Lamentations Rabbati and reflects an influence of a lower set of literary and theological 
values than is usually present in tales found in the Jerusalem Talmud. 
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which delivers a harsh message of rebuke for those who search for the king 
messiah and believe in the possibility of a political rebellion in their day, is 
transmuted into one of consolation and hope for a “messiah,” mirroring the 
latter phrase in Lamentations 1:16 where the Comforter/Menahem is described 
as “he who revives my soul.’*6 


14.5 The Version in Bereshit Rabbati 


The collection of midrashic comments to Genesis called Bereshit Rabbati*’ 
preserves many selections originating from Rabbi Moses the Preacher (Rabbi 
Moshe ha-darshan), an enigmatic figure living in Narbonne, Provence in the 
eleventh century, who wrote extensive commentaries to the Torah, Psalms, and 
other biblical books, now lost, parts of which are cited by Rashi in his com- 
mentaries.*8 Selections from Bereshit Rabbati are cited in the original Hebrew 
by the thirteenth century Catalan Dominican friar and polemicist Raymond 
Martini in his work Pugio Fidei.*® The following narrative concerning the birth 


46 Thisis further emphasized in the recension of the printed editions where the man repeats 
his final consoling comment to the mother; see above, note 42. In a later version, much 
revised (the mother lives in Jerusalem, the infant’s name is Menahem ben ‘Amiel), in 
the medieval collection Midrach Zuta-Lamentations (ed. Solomon Buber [Vilna: Rom, 
1885]), version 2, par. 2, the tale ends with the mother’s woe, citing Lam 1:16, “She has no 
Menahem for he has been hidden (nignaz),’ implying that the baby is still alive and will 
be revealed at a later time. See above, note 30. 

47. Midras Beresit Rabbati, ed. Chanoch Albeck (Jerusalem: Mekize Nirdamim, 1940); see the 
following note. The work survived in a single manuscript which was lost at the turn of 
the twentieth century, but Albeck was able to produce an edition from a hand-written 
copy. 

48 On the works and life of Rabbi Moses the Preacher, see Hannanel Mack, The Mystery 
of Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Bialik, 2010). On Bereshit Rabbati, see 
ibid., 188-94, where Mack discusses the nature of the relationship between this work and 
the oeuvre of Rabbi Moses; cf. Albeck, Beresit Rabbati [Hebrew], Introduction, 19-21. 

49 See Isaac Baer, “Ha-midrashim ha-mezuyafim shel Raymondos Martini’ [Hebrew], in 
Studies in Memory of Asher Gulak and Samuel Klein, ed. Samuel Assaf and Gershom 
Scholem (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press Association, 1942), 28-49, who 
accuses Martini of forgery. These accusations were rejected by Saul Lieberman, 
who demonstrated that Martini accurately copied the Jewish texts before him, concluding 
that the citations from this midrash are genuine; see Saul Lieberman, Shkiin (Jerusalem: 
Bamberger and Wahrman, 1939), 73-83, esp. 79; idem, “Raymund Martini and His Alleged 
Forgeries,” Historia Judaica, vol. 5, ed. Guido Kisch (New York, 1943), 87-102 (reprinted 
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of the Messiah, translated from Hebrew, is included in a passage appended to 
Genesis 30:41.°° 


R. Samuel b. Nahmani said: Israel received full retribution for her sins on 
the day the Temple was destroyed,*! as it says, “Your iniquity, daughter of 
Zion, is expiated; He will exile you no longer” (Lam 4:22).5 How so? On 
that day the Messiah was born,°? as it says, “Before she was in labor she 
gave birth; before her pangs came, she bore a son.” (Isa 66:7).54 


in Saul Lieberman, Texts and Studies [New York: Ktav, 1974], 285-300). See Mack, Rabbi 
Moshe ha-darshan, 157-70, and appendix 2, 240-92. 

50 Beresit Rabbati (ed. Albeck), 130-31. The use of the word vehaya in that verse is explained 
as expressing joy that Jacob received a reward for his toils; similarly (in the passage imme- 
diately preceding the beginning of the passage cited here), the use of the word in the 
elliptical phrase in Jer 38:28, “And when (vehaya) Jerusalem was captured,’ teaches that 
Israel had “paid in full’ for her sins through the destruction of Jerusalem, thus inaugu- 
rating a joyful era of restitution with the “birth of Menahem” on that day. Although the 
name Menahem is mentioned here without further explanation (and is found in several 
of the midrashic parallels; see below, note 53), it does not appear in the subsequent nar- 
rative where the baby is called only the “savior (mosi‘ah) of Israel,’ which has therefore 
been divorced from the context of the name of the messiah. The entire passage is cited 
by Raymond Martini in Pugio Fidei (Leipzig, 1687), part 11, 6.4, 350, and was cited and 
discussed by Isaac Abrabanel, Yesu‘ot Mesiho (Kénigsberg, 1860), part 11, section 2, ch. 2 
(who also discusses the talmudic and midrashic versions at length in the previous chap- 
ter). Cf. Israel Lévi, ‘Le Ravissement du Messie-Enfant dans le Pugio Fidei; Revue des 
Etudes Juives 75 (1922), 13-18, and the comments of Baer, “Ha-midrashim ha-mezuyafim 
shel Raymondos Martini,’ 32 and 49. 

51 Lit. “Israel received a full apoché (Greek: ‘quittance, ‘receipt’) for her sins on the day that 
the Temple was destroyed.” 

52 Cf. Genesis Rabbah 41:3 (ed. Theodor-Albeck, 407) and parallels (see ed. Theodor-Albeck, 
399-400, comment to line 8). 

53 The addition, “for on that day Menahem was born,” appears only sporadically in the paral- 
lel passages (see the preceding note; the addition appears in Numbers Rabbah 13:5; in the 
petihah to Esther Rabbah [in all extant text witnesses]; and in one manuscript and later 
printed editions of the petihah to Ruth Rabbah), as well as in the passage preceding this 
one in Bereshit Rabbati (see above, note 50), and may be assumed to have been intro- 
duced by later copyists in the earlier midrashic works. (The passage in Numbers Rabbah is 
based on the works of Rabbi Moses ha-darshan and therefore understandably preserves a 
reading that may be ascribed to him.) 

54 The comment to Isa 66:7 appears in varied form in Genesis Rabbah 851: (ed. Theodor- 
Albeck, 1030) and Pugio Fidei (349) and in Martini’s earlier work, Capistrum Judaeorum; 
cf. J. Cohen, “Raimundus Martini’s Capistrum Judaeorum” [Hebrew], in Meah She‘arim: 
Studies in Medieval Jewish Spiritual Life in Memory of Isadore Twersky, ed. Ezra Fleischer 
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A 

Elijah, may he be remembered for good, was walking about on the day 
that the Temple was destroyed, and heard a heavenly voice (bat qol) cry- 
ing out, saying, “The holy Temple is in ruins! The children of the king are 
in captivity; the queen has become a widow! As it says, ‘How she sits 
alone...as a widow’ (Lam 1:1).” When Elijah heard this, he said, “He has 
intended to destroy the entire world!” He saw people plowing and sow- 
ing; he said, “The Holy One, blessed be He, has become angry with His 
world and wishes to destroy His house and exile His children among the 
nations of the world, and you are occupied with worldly matters?!” 
A heavenly voice (bat gol) went forth, saying, “Leave them alone; a savior 
has already been born for Israel.” He said to her, “And where is he?” She 
replied, “In Bethlehem of Judea.’ 


B 

He went and found a woman sitting at the entrance to her house, her son 
soiled with blood®> lying in front of her. He said to her, “My daughter, 
have you given birth to a son?” She replied, “Yes.” He said to her, “Why is 
he soiled with blood?” She replied, “A great evil [is upon him]! For on the 
very day he was born the Temple was destroyed.” He said to her, “My 
daughter, rise and take hold of him; there will yet come a great salvation 
for them through him.’ Immediately she rose and took hold of him. He 
gave her clothes to dress him and jewelry with which to adorn him, but 
she did not want to take them. He said to her, “Take them from me, and in 
time I will come and take payment for them.”°6 


C 

He left her and went away for five years. After five years he said, “I will go 
and see the savior of Israel, [to find out] if he is growing up in the form of 
kings or in the form of ministering angels.” He went and found the woman 
standing at the entrance to her house. He said to her, “My daughter, how 
is that boy?” She said to him, “My master, did I not tell you that his luck 
was bad, for on the day that he was born the Temple was destroyed? 


Moreover, he has legs but cannot walk, ears but cannot hear, eyes but 


et al. (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2001), 279-96, and see 28-83 and n. 7. See Mack, Rabbi Moshe 
ha-darshan, appendix 2, no. 46, 270-71, and see below, note 65. 
55 The infant had not yet been put in a protective cloth and lay in the blood of his birthing, 
reflecting his mother’s despair and aversion to accept him and nurse him; cf. Ezek 16:4—5. 
56 The passage from “He gave her clothes” until here is missing in the text in Pugio Fidei. 
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cannot see, a mouth but cannot speak; and he lies there like a stone.” As 
he was talking, a wind blew from the four comers of the world and placed 
him in the Great Sea. He (Elijah) rent his clothes and tore his hair and 
cried, saying, “Woe! The salvation of Israel has been lost!” A heavenly 
voice (bat gol) went forth and said to him, “Elijah! It is not as you think; 
rather, he will abide for four hundred years in the Great Sea (ie., the 
Mediterranean Sea),5” and for eighty years he will burn incense (or, ‘will 
[dwell] with ascending smoke’) with the sons of Korah,** and for eighty 
years (he will sit) at the gate of Rome, and for the remainder of the years 
he will make the rounds through all the great nations until the 
end-time.” 


In this narrative Elijah, the traditional precursor of the messiah, takes the place 
of the farmer (although he is not plowing), and the information is rendered to 
him through the celestial voice (bat gol) in place of the Arab. Upon discover- 
ing that the “savior of Israel” has been born, he asks the bat gol for the precise 
location and immediately meets the mother there. Although the structure is 
identical to that of the earlier Palestinian stories, the content differs widely. 
The most significant difference concerns the description of the infant. At first 
glance it would seem that this story is a harsh polemic against the Christian 
messiah, or at least a parody of it: The child is bloody, but Elijah convinces the 
mother, who at first is unwilling to even hold the baby, to take him into her 
arms; he promises her that he will be the instrument of “a great salvation.” But 
this salvation does not occur, and instead Elijah, who is unsure whether the 
baby is man or angel, finds upon his return that the baby is now inert: he has 


57 Cf. Fourth Ezra 7:28—-9 (written near the end of the first century CE), where it states that 
the messiah “shall rejoice those who remain for four hundred years” and subsequently die; 
see Michael E. Stone, Fourth Ezra: A Commentary on the Book of Fourth Ezra (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990), 202, and 215-16; and Lévi, “Le Ravissement du Messie-Enfant,’ 1. In 
rabbinic literature the Mediterranean Sea may indicate a remote and far-away location 
from which return is fraught with danger. 

58 Since the sons of Korah did not die (Num 26:11), rabbinic sources claim that they are situ- 
ated in “an elevated place” in Gehennom where they sing songs of praise to God; see BT 
Baba Bathra 74a; San. 10a; Meg. 14a; cf. pT San. 10:5 (29c); Aboth deRabbi Nathan, version 
A, ch. 36 (ed. Schechter, 107). In the first two sources it is stated that the assembly of Korah 
is situated in a place not far from the surface of the earth from which smoke ascended. See 
Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1946-47), 
vol. 3, 300 and vol. 6, notes 586-90. According to one tradition, the sons of Korah took 
charge of the remnants of the Temple. Thus both readings, “burn incense” and “dwell with 
ascending smoke,’ are possible. 
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eyes, ears, legs, and a mouth, but cannot see, hear, walk, or talk. The baby is 
then suddenly whisked away. The only consolation—if it is one—is that this 
Messiah “will make the rounds of all the great nations” until the end of time.5? 

A reconsideration of this tale in the context of other known passages of 
Rabbi Moses the Preacher shows that it conforms to deeply held Messianic 
beliefs expressed elsewhere in his writings. Studies of Rabbi Moses’s works 
reveal that he had access to Hebrew versions of apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical books of the Second Temple period as well as early works of Jewish 
mysticism.6° Relevant citations in the name of Rabbi Moses are cited in 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei and in the polemical work of Petrus Galatinus (Italian: 
Pietro Galatino), an Italian friar and theologian living at the turn of the six- 
teenth century.® Scholars have suggested that some of the passages cited by 
Galatino may have been altered or forged, but Martini’s citations are gener- 
ally considered authentic. From these we can gather that Rabbi Moses had 
an intense interest in the theological meaning of the Messiah and that he 
repeated themes that resonate with Christian thought and imagery, as demon- 
strated by the following passages cited by Martini: 


The fifth house [of the Garden of Eden] [...] houses the Messiah son of 
David and Elijah the Tishbi [...] and Elijah takes hold of [the Messiah's] 
head and puts it in his lap and holds him and says to him, “Suffer the 
decree of your master, for the end-time is near.’® 


(On Gen 4g:10: “The scepter will not depart from Judah nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet, until he to whom it belongs shall come and 
the obedience of the nations shall be his.”) The peoples (of the world) 


59 Cf. Baer, “Ha-midrashim ha-mezuyafim shel Raymondos Martini,’ 32, who views the narra- 
tive as a parody invented for polemical purposes by Martini. 

60 = Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, 90-91, 128-30, 189, and the bibliography cited there. 

61 ~~ Galatino, Opus De Arcanis Catholicae Veritatis (Basel, 1550). Galatino made use of passages 
quoted by Martini in Pugio Fidei as cited by the early fourteenth-century Genoese monk, 
Porchetus Salvaticus, in his Victoria Porcheti adversos impios Hebraeos (Paris, 1520). See 
Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, 170. 

62 See Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, 157-70. Mack collected all the relevant citations by 
Martini and Galatino; see appendix 2 and appendix 3, respectively, 240-95, and his dis- 
cussion there and in ch. 18, 157-70. For the passage containing the tale about the messiah, 
see appendix 2, nos. 46-7 (270-72), and cf. appendix 3, no. 2 (294). 

63 Mack, Rabbi Moshe Hadarshan, appendix 2, no. 9 (246-47); Raymond Martini, Pugio Fidei, 
41g; cf. Adolph Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrasch (Jerusalem: Bamberger and Wahrman, 1938), 
vol. 2, “The Tale of R. Joshua ben Levi,” 49-50; cf. “Baraita of the Dimensions of the World” 
in “Midrasch Cénen, ibid., 29. 
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gather together with him [ie., the Messiah], as it says, “In that day the 
stock of Jesse that has remained will become a standard for the peoples, 
to him nations shall quest” (Isa 11:10)—R. Hanina said, The king messiah 
comes only to give the nations of the world commandments.®* 


The above citations are found in Hebrew literary sources with which Rabbi 
Moses was undoubtedly familiar. Galatino’s citations from Rabbi Moses, on the 
other hand, possess strong Christian overtones and are suspect, although it is 
possible to reconcile them with rabbinic teachings: 


“Before she labored, she was delivered; before her pangs came, she bore a 
son” (Isa 66:7)—This means that before the leader of Israel into the final 
exile was born, the Redeemer was born.®® 


‘For He is angry for a moment, and there is life when He pleases” 
(Ps 30:6)—[This] is said of our righteous messiah (mesiah gidkenu), that 
he will live at the moment of death; “and there is life when He pleases” to 
give to others, and to receive evil for himself.66 


‘He shall live for eternity, and never see the grave” (Ps 49:10)—This verse 
speaks of the king messiah who will die in order to redeem the fathers 
and afterwards will live for eternity.°” 


If the attributions of these passages are authentic, they demonstrate Rabbi 
Moses’s beliefs in the nature of the Messiah, who is eternal and who holds spe- 
cial powers of redemption for Israel and the world. In light of these passages 
the story of the “hidden messiah”®* attains a new and special significance: just 
as, in the earlier tales, the Jewish farmer underwent a painful lesson in under- 
standing how contact may or may not be made with the messiah and with 
what consequences, it is here Elijah who is taught by the bat gol a new under- 
standing of the messiah, a surprising one to be related by a medieval Jew. The 
bloody and inert child-messiah is a replica of the Christian messiah: he has 


64 Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, no. 49 (288-89); Pugio Fidei, 854; cf. Genesis Rabbah 98:9 
(1260) and parallels. 

65 Galatinus, Opus, 219; cf. Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, appendix 3, no. 2 (294), and see 
above, note 54. 

66 Galatinus, Opus, 605; cf. Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, no. 3. 

67 — Galatinus, Opus, 599; cf. Mack, Rabbi Moshe ha-darshan, no. 4. 

68 Cf. Fourth Ezra (above, note 57); the theme is found in later Christian and Islamic 
theology. See above, note 46. 
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disappeared, but will return at the end-time after a hiatus of over five hundred 
years, during which he will dwell in water and fire, sit at the gate of Rome, and 
“make the rounds through all the great lands.” According to this interpreta- 
tion, the narrative answers the painful question of Jews living in the medieval 
Christian world: Where has the Messiah been taken and why has he not yet 
come, and what could possibly be the significance of the Christian messiah? 
The narrative relates that the messiah is roaming throughout the nations of 
the world since the destruction of the Temple; the Christian messiah is, thus, 
an unusual reflection and shade of the future redeemer of Israel, who, in absen- 
tio, plays a significant role in the divine scheme for the ultimate redemption of 
Israel and the world. 


14.6 Epilogue: Later Christian Appropriation of the Narratives and 
Jewish Responses 


The narratives concerning the birth of the king messiah on the day of the 
destruction of the Temple figure prominently in the disputation between the 
apostate Jew Friar Paul Christian and the talmudic scholar Rabbi Moses b. 
Nahman (Nahmanides), which took place in Barcelona in July 1263. According 
to the Hebrew account of this disputation authored by Nahmanides himself, 
Paul Christian cited the beginning of the tale from the Midrash on Lamentations 
to demonstrate that the Jewish sources themselves admit that the Messiah had 
already come. Nahmanides distances himself from this legend (“either this 
homily is not true or it has another meaning”®®), but then turns the tables on 
his disputant by asserting that, even if the tale were to be taken as literally 
true, the Messiah described in the narrative could not have been Jesus, whose 
birth preceded the destruction of the Temple by many decades. The narratives 
were revisited by Raymond Martini, first in his work Capistrum Iudaeorum, 
finished a few years after the disputation in 1267, and then in his magnum 
opus, Pugio fidei adversus Mauros et Iudaeos, completed in 1280; Martini was 
aware of Nahmanides’s strong argument of refutation of the worth of this tale 
for proving the identity of Jesus as the Messiah, and consequently attempted 
to downplay its importance.”° In ratio 2 of the first part of the Capistrum, 


69 — Chavel, Ramban: Writings and Discourses, par. 22, 665. In a later point in the disputa- 
tion Nahmanides explains the nature of the works called Midrash, called Haggadot, or 
Razonamiento, “reasoning,” claiming, “it is nothing more than matters which one person 
tells another’; that is, speculations and not of divine origin or sanction (par. 39, 669-70). 

70 On the two works by Martini, see Robert Chazan, Daggers of Faith: Thirteenth-Century 
Christian Missionizing and Jewish Response (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 
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Martini shows awareness not only of the parallel in the Jerusalem Talmud (not 
adduced by Paul Christian), but also of the narrative in Bereshit Rabbati.” Both 
narratives are cited in Pugio Fidei, and their varied and contradictory accounts 
(which also contradict other legends concerning the abode of the Messiah, 
such as the tale in BT San 98a, where the Messiah is said to be sitting with the 
lepers at the gate of Rome”) allow Martini to deride these tales as “absurdi- 
ties” and “fables.” Martini adduces further proof for the impossibility of the 
literal truth of the tale of the birth of the Messiah on the day of the destruction 
of the Temple by citing the reputed later recognition by Rabbi Akiva of Bar 
Kocheba as the Messiah, which would have been impossible if the messiah 
had already been understood to have appeared.’? Thus the fantastic aspects of 
these narratives make it easy for medieval scholars, both Jewish and Christian, 
to repudiate them, although the admittedly blatant medieval polemical con- 
texts in which they are cited preclude a serious and unbiased discussion of 
their worth.” A final attempt to make sense of the narratives in Lamentations 
Rabbati as well as in Bereshit Rabbati is taken by Don Isaac Abrabanel, who, in 
his discussion of the Messiah according to rabbinic sources in his work Yeshu‘at 
Meshiho (The Salvation of His Anointed [Monopoli, 1498], Iyun 2, chaps. 1 and 
2), written as consolation to the Jews after the expulsion from Spain and offer- 
ing explanations for their fate, supplies both narratives with detailed figurative 
explanations. 


chap. 7, 15-36; Syds Wiersma, “Pearls in a Dunghill: The Anti-Jewish Writings of Raymond 
Martin O.P. (ca. 1220-ca. 1285)” (dissertation, Tilburg University, 2015), 187-97. My thanks 
to Professor Marcel Poorthuis for the reference to Wiersma’s dissertation. 

71. Asmentioned by Chazan (117) and Wiersma (189-90), Raymond Martini’s participation in the 
royal committee for the censorship of Jewish literature provided him with a wide acquain- 
tance of Jewish texts, including, no doubt, the relatively unknown work Bereshit Rabbati. 

72 So according to the manuscripts and editio princeps; in later printed editions this was 
emended by internal censorship to “the city.” 

73 See Pugio Fidei, part 11, 6.6, 352, and cf. the rabbinic statement cited above at note 10. 

74 An attempt at interpreting the narrative in the version presented in the Palestinian 
Talmud by Raymond Martini in his Pugio Fidei is informative regarding both the vaga- 
ries and vicissitudes of the transmission of the original in translation and the alarming 
polemical uses for which the narrative could be adduced. In Martini’s Latin translation of 
the Aramaic narrative, the word ‘arbai an Arabian, attested in the manuscripts as "271y 
(in accordance with the early Palestinian vowel shift a > o before the consonant resh), is 
misconstrued as corvinus, raven (appearing in Martini’s text as "1719, with a single yod), 
thus lending an even more bizarre element to the narrative, as the information concern- 
ing the king messiah is provided to the Jewish farmer by a bird. This allows Martini to 
conjecture that the narrative reflects an event in which the devil himself appeared in the 
form of a raven to deceive the Jews (see Pugio Fidei, part 11, 6.6, 352; cf. Wiersma, 196 and 
n. 1044). 
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14.7 Conclusion 


The earliest version of this startling narrative, composed most probably dur- 
ing the third century CE, still retains memories of the false political messiahs 
of the final years of the Second Temple period and serves as a strong rebuke 
against the preoccupation with messianism. Approximately two hundred 
years later, Palestinian Jews tell a softer, more personal tale, one that, while 
staying close to the original, moves from rebuke to a message of individual 
consolation and hope. In the world of early medieval European Jewry, the nar- 
rative is further transformed, incorporating Christian themes into a Jewish the- 
ology of a “hidden Messiah” and relating to questions regarding the ultimate 
salvation of Israel among the nations of the world. The narratives continue to 
reverberate in the acerbic polemical contexts of the Spanish disputations and 
the aftermath of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when the narratives are alternately disputed or provided with 
allegorical meaning. 

In these transformations we may observe separate reflections which proj- 
ect their light onto various historical, literary, and theological perspectives of 
Jewish life. It is unclear whether the tale in Bereshit Rabbati is indicative of a 
widespread Jewish way of thinking, or is the idiosyncratic creation of an indi- 
vidual Jewish medieval theologian. Further research into the nexus of Jewish 
and Christian narrative and thought of the medieval period may help to clarify 
this question. But even if that narrative is the result of one individual’s particu- 
lar view of the Christian and Jewish ideas of the Messiah, its ultimate inclusion 
in a medieval collection of midrashic comments to Genesis allowed its reentry 
into the mainstream of Jewish discussion and debate, where it served, in varied 
forms, as both rebuke and consolation. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The Infallibility of the Prophets and the Fallible 
Jesus in Islam: On the Transformation of a Jewish 
Story into an Islamic Anti-Christian Polemic 


Marcel Poorthuis 


A rare opportunity to study the relationship among the three monotheistic 
religions arises from the analysis of one single story. This is the case with the 
story at hand, written by the tenth-century Islamic author Abu al-Layth al- 
Samarqandi (983 CE). 

After analyzing some of the historical and literary ramifications of this story 
stemming from an ascetical Islamic milieu, we will trace the Jewish sources of 
the Islamic story about the erring Jesus. By following the paths along which the 
Talmudic stories have been transformed into one or more Islamic stories about 
Jesus, our insight into the respective religions will be deepened. 


15.1 The Islamic Story about Jesus in Its Historical and Literary 
Ramifications 


The portrayal of Jesus in the Qur'an is characterized by a highly polemical bent. 
Time and again, the Quran warns the hearer that God has no son. Jesus is even 
taken to task by God: “Did you tell mankind: take me and my mother as two 
gods beside God?” (Q. 5:16). Of course the Islamic Jesus denies having said that. 
A typical Christian Arab rebuttal wonders at what time God may have said this 
to Jesus: was it before Muhammad, in which case Jesus would be with God, and 
apparently divine? Or on the Last Day, which presupposes in Muhammad or 
in the Qur'an a clairvoyance of things that have not yet happened?! 

The context of this and similar mentions of Jesus in the Qur’an is a polemic 
directed at two central Christian tenets: the divinity of Jesus and the Trinity. 


1 Barbara Roggema pointed out that this Christian polemical argument against the conver- 
sation between Jesus and God can be found in Papyrus Heidelberg inv. Arab 438, which 
contains one of the oldest Christian polemics against Islam. The lecture will be published 
in a collection of articles: Barbara Roggema and Yannis Papadogiannakis, eds., Patterns of 
Argumentation and Exchange of Ideas in Late Antiquity and Early Islam. 
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In addition, the fact of the crucifixion remains a bone of contention (Q. 4:157).” 
Although the Qur’an identifies Jesus both with God’s w/Word and with His 
s/Spirit (Q. 4:171)—a fact that did not escape Christian Arab authors*—the 
Qur’an emphasizes that God has no partner. In the hadith, the ninth-century 
post-Quranic stories about Muhammad, both he and Jesus are referred to as 
God's slave or servant and God’s messenger.* 

After the Qur'an, other dimensions of the Islamic view of Jesus started 
to develop. The hadith, collections of stories reported to have been told 
by Muhammad, ascribe an important role to Jesus at the End of Times. 
Paradoxically, this motif went along with an emphasis on Jesus’s supposed 
ignorance as to the specific eschatological events. Jesus asks the angel Jibril 
(Gabriel) when the Hour will come, but Gabriel does not know it either. 


2 Although the famous Islamic author al-Tabari in his Tafsir a.l. interprets this passage as refer- 
ring to some else having taken the place of Jesus, I assume that the Qur’an wants to empha- 
size that evil forces could not really harm Jesus, who, protected by God, had been taken up to 
heaven. This would bring the Quran quite close to Christian persuasions. Not many Muslims 
would agree with this interpretation though. 

3 Cf. as one example among many, how Paul of Antioch (twelfth century CE) proves both 
Jesus’s divinity and the Trinity from the Qur'an. See Herman Teule, “Paul of Antioch’s Attitude 
towards the Jews and the Muslims: His Letter to the Nations and the Jews,’ in The Three Rings: 
Studies into the Trialogue of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, ed. Barbara Roggema, Marcel 
Poorthuis, and Pim Valkenberg (Peeters: Leuven) g1—110. 

4 Bukhari, Sahih rv, 644. For similarities between Muhammad and Jesus, see Robert Tottoli, 
Biblical Prophets in the Quran and Muslim Literature (Richmond: Curzon, 2002), 121. 

5 See Tarif Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Sayings and Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2001), 25—45. In an earlier publication, Khalidi distinguishes 
between the Qur’anic Jesus, the Jesus of the hadith, and the Jesus in pietistic Islamic litera- 
ture, who, according to his judgment, serves mainly intra-Muslim polemics. See Tarif Khalidi, 
“The Role of Jesus in Intra-Muslim Polemics of the First Two Islamic Centuries,” in Christian 
Arabic Apologetics During the Abbasid Period (750-1258), ed. S. Khalil and J.S. Nielsen (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994) 146-56. Cf. for Islamic asceticism: Christopher Melchert, “Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s 
Book of Renunciation,’ Der Islam 85 (2011): 345-59. 

6 Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak (d. 797), Al-Zuhd, 77n228, quoted from Miguel Asin y Palacios, 
“Logia et agrapha domini Jesus apud moslemicos scriptores, asceticos praesertim, usitata,” 
Patrologia Orientalis 19 (1926), 585n198; translation in Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, 54. Cf. 
Quran 7:87, the same admission of not knowing the End is attributed to Muhammad. 
Comparing Jesus to other prophets is a characteristic feature in the Islamic description of 
Jesus. Apparently the statement of the gospel that even the Son does not know the Hour, 
but the Father alone (Mark 13:32, already mitigated in Matthew 24:36!) was known to this 
eighth-century author, who ignores Jesus being addressed as Son and God's appellation as 
Father, but retains the notion of Jesus not knowing the End. An intra-Muslim polemic against 
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In addition to this “eschatological Jesus,” an image of Jesus as a pious saint 
and ascetic began to surface from the eighth century on. These collections con- 
tain free quotations from the gospel of Matthew as well as eschatological views 
of Jesus. Our story, which dates from the tenth century cE and belongs to this 
strand, reflects an important layer of the Islamic reception of Jesus, in which 
he is regarded as an ascetic person. Still, his ideas and behavior are sometimes 
frowned upon as erroneous.’ This is obvious in our story as well. 

The search for pre-Islamic sources of the Islamic Jesus may have had a 
polemical thrust in the past, aimed at proving that the Islam contained noth- 
ing new, but this search should nowadays be conducted in historical perspec- 
tive. Here is the story as documented in the Tanbih al-Gahfilin, a “book of 
morals, piety, proverbs, and admonitions, based upon sayings of Mohammed,” 
by the jurist Abu al-Layth al-Samargqandi, who died in 983 cE. Our story again 
emphasizes the “erring Jesus”: 


Jesus passed through a village in which there was a fuller of clothes. The 
villagers said to him: “This fuller tears our clothes and keeps them from 
us. Call on God not to let him return safely with his bundle.’ Jesus said: 
“O God, let him not return with his bundle.” 

Then the fuller went to full clothes carrying three loaves of bread. He 
was approached by a holy man who worshiped God in those mountains. 
The holy man greeted the fuller and said: “Have you any bread to feed me 
or even to show me that I might see or smell it, for I have not eaten bread 
from such-and-such time!” So he gave him a loaf to eat. The holy man 
said: “May God forgive your sins and purify your heart.” Then the fuller 


chiliastic tendencies, e.g. in Shi‘ite Islam, may have fostered this notion of Jesus not knowing 
the End. See Khalidi, “The Role of Jesus in Intra-Muslim Polemics,” 153. 

7 For the ascetic image of Jesus in Islam, see Oddbjorn Leirvik, Images of Jesus in Islam 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2010) 56. Curiously, he seemed to have overlooked the “erring Jesus” 
in Islam, except for the single reference to the ninth-century hadith collection of the Muslim 
Sahih, hadith 5840, in which Jesus wrongly accuses someone of theft (Leirvik, op. cit., 42). 

8 B.C. Bradford, The Qur‘anic Jesus: A Study into the Parallels with Non-biblical Texts (PhD diss. 
Western Michigan University, 2013) 15-16, rightly argues that Khalidi seems to ignore pre- 
Islamic parallels outside the gospels to Islamic texts about Jesus. Bradford limits his research 
to parallels to Jesus texts in the Quran. Curiously, Bradford himself ignores the Jewish 
sources, probably on the (erroneous) assumption that Jewish sources do not contain paral- 
lels to texts about Jesus. 

g See T. Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, 129. The Arabic text can be found in Asin y Palacios, op. 
cit., 553n133. See about Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi: Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 445-50. 
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gave him the second loaf and the holy man said: “May God forgive your 
sins, past and future.” Then the fuller gave him the third loaf and the holy 
man said: “May God build you a mansion in Paradise.” 

The fuller returned that evening safely and the villagers said: 
‘Jesus, the fuller has returned.” So Jesus summoned him and said: “Tell me 
what you did today.’ The fuller replied: “I was approached by a holy man 
who wanders in these mountains. He asked me to feed him so I fed him 
three loaves, and with each loaf I fed him he prayed for me.” Jesus said: 
“Give me your bundle so that I might examine it.’ The man gave it to Jesus 
who opened it and found a black snake chained in irons. Jesus said: “O 
black one!” And the snake replied: “At your service, prophet of God!” 
“Were you not sent to this fuller?” Jesus asked. “Yes,” the snake replied, 
“but a wandering holy man from these mountains came to him and asked 
him for food. With each loaf he fed him, the holy man prayed for him 
while an angel nearby said: ‘Amen!’ So God Almighty sent an angel to 
chain me in irons.” Jesus said: “Fuller, go back to work. God has forgiven 
you through the blessing of your charity.” 


The opening “Jesus passed through a village” or “Jesus passed by a town’ is very 
common in Islamic stories about Jesus, suggesting a wandering saint. Then a 
fuller appears, a curious character who resurfaces in another story by the same 
author. The profession was unpopular, and fullers were considered deceitful. 
Ina story from the Brethren of Purity, Jesus reproaches fullers for paying atten- 
tion to the outside (clean clothing), but not to the inside (a pure soul).!° In our 
story, fullers are probably supposed to have a negative reputation as well. Jesus 
initially shares the villagers’ negative attitude towards the fuller. This makes 
our fuller’s behavior all the more striking. He is the prototype of someone who, 
in spite of his bad reputation, is able to amend his ways. Note the similarity 
with the Talmudic story of the death of Rabbi, the famous Jewish sage from the 
third century CE, who is credited, inter alia, with the redaction of the Mishnah. 
Whoever would have been present at Rabbi’s death was assured of the World to 
Come. A fuller used to visit him every day, except for the day of Rabbi’s death. 


10 See Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, 133 and 143, highlighting the negative reputation of fullers 
in Islamic society as well. Perhaps this was also the case in Christianity: James the Just 
had been killed by a fuller’s club (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 2:1:5). A little further, 
Eusebius quotes Hegesippus, who relates how James, after having been stoned, was 
beaten to death: “And one of them, who was a fuller, took the club with which he beat out 
clothes and struck the just man on the head” (2:23:18). 
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He climbed onto a roof, fell off, and died. A heavenly voice announced: “This 
fuller is destined for the World to Come” (BT Ketubot 103b)." 

The rhetorical function of the fuller in our story, although not fully devel- 
oped, is similar: he belongs to a group despised for its unethical behavior. 
Precisely because of that, the fuller can serve as a surprising example of repen- 
tance and charity. This rhetorical function of the fuller may be compared to 
the function of the tax collector in the New Testament: each is both despised 
(Matt 18:17) and a paragon of humility and repentance (Luke 18:9-14).! 

Two elements in the story deserve our special attention. Jesus obviously errs 
by assuming that the fuller will die. The story does suggest that Jesus expects 
his prayer to have effect, but this Islamic Jesus is corrected by the facts, or 
rather by God. The ethical problem of condemning someone to death does not 
prevent the author from ascribing this story to Jesus. 

The second element consists in the portrayal of Jesus as a wandering saint; 
apparently he is recognized by the villagers as such. As said above, the con- 
text of this story is that of an ascetic Jesus. In the gospel, Jesus himself frowns 
upon excessively ascetic tendencies: he drinks wine and celebrates a wedding 
at Cana (John 2), his behavior is in fact less ascetic than that of John the Baptist 
(Matt 11:19), and Jesus appreciates the precious nard used by Mary of Bethany 
to anoint his head, although Judas criticizes this as an extravagance (John 12). 
In Islamic asceticism, however, Jesus receives the traits of a desert father, 
without being criticized in the least for that. 

The thrust of the story is that Jesus’s prayer for the fuller’s demise would 
have been fulfilled were it not for the fuller’s charitable acts. The fuller is 
granted three successive blessings for having offered a wandering saint three 
loaves one after the other—apparently all the food the fuller possessed. The 
story adds a humorous touch when the snake greets Jesus and explains once 
more what had happened. It has been argued that snakes do not usually speak 
in Jewish stories, in marked contrast with Christian tales.!* In fact, the story 


11 Cf. for a negative fuller’s tale: Br Bava Metzia 83b, and see Michal Bar-Asher Siegal, 
Early Christian Monastic Literature and the Babylonian Talmud (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 196. Note how in other instances a gentile may serve the same 
function of a paragon of virtue and of repentance. 

12 Cf. Vered Tohar’s article in this volume, p. 361 note 24, quoting y.Hagiga 2:2 (77d). 

13. Khalidi, “The Role of Jesus in Intra-Muslim Polemics,’ 153m12. Islamic sumptuous build- 
ings may have been the target of this implicit criticism of wealth. 

14 This is argued by Eliezer Diamond, “Lions, Snakes, and Asses: Palestinian Holy Men as 
Masters of the Animal Kingdom,’ in Jewish Culture and Society under the Christian Roman 
Empire, ed. Richard Kalmin and Seth Schwartz (Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 251-83. One should, 
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is composed of three parts: a full description of the events, then a shortened 
explanation by the fuller—a more elaborate description would have proba- 
bly spoiled his modesty, and finally a third description offered by the talking 
snake, now with the added information of how the chains prevented the snake 
from killing the man. Although Jesus addresses it as “the black one,” which may 
be a title of the devil himself, the snake appears to be less demonic than one 
might expect. 


15.2. The Talmudic Sources of the Islamic Narrative 


Obviously, the source of our story is not Christian and does not even belong 
to apocryphal or “oral” sayings of Jesus. True, some sayings of Jesus in Islamic 
garb, dating from seven or more centuries after the gospels, can be traced to 
Christian sources and even, according to some scholars, to unknown sayings 
of Jesus himself,!> but the origin of this story is not Christian. Versions of it can 
be found both in the Babylonian Talmud, the principal document of rabbinic 
Judaism, and in the Palestinian Talmud. To be more specific, the story betrays 
a Babylonian Sitz im Leben. In the rabbinic story, one of the central figures is 
an astrologer whose knowledge of the stars allows him to predict someone’s 
impending death. The story does not flatly deny the possibility that the stars 
could foretell an impending disaster, but it adds a touch of irony; the astrologer 


however, keep in mind Bileam’s talking donkey, as well as the rooster who boasted to a bat 
one night that he would soon see the light of dawn, whereas the latter would be blind by 
then anyway (see BT Sanhedrin 98b). Cf. the well-known fable of the (talking) fishes and 
the fox (BT Berakhot 61b). See also the talking snakes in Moses Gaster, ed., Ma‘aseh Book 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1981) 525-28; Moses Gaster, ed., The 
Exempla of the Rabbis (New York: KTAV, 1968) 115, 152, 238. 

15 Astriking example is offered by T. Baarda, “Jesus Said: Be Passers-By”: On the Meaning 
and Origin of Logion 42 of the Gospel of Thomas,’ in Early Transmission of Words of 
Jesus: Thomas, Tatian, and the Text of the New Testament (Amsterdam: vu Boekhandel, 
1983) 179-97, where he debates the connection of this saying to the Islamic text: Jesus 
said: “This world is but a bridge. Pass over it but do not settle there.” Baarda is skeptical 
about the Gospel of Thomas as a source of Islamic sayings about Jesus, in contrast with 
Gilles Quispel, who completely ignores Baarda’s arguments; see Quispel, “The Muslim 
Jesus,” in Gnostica, Judaica, Catholica: Collected Essays of Gilles Quispel, ed. Johannes van 
Oort (Leiden: Brill, 2008) 627-62. Quispel regards the Gospel of Thomas as an eminent 
source of “the Muslim Jesus” but sees the influence of this gospel in so many places that it 
detracts from his methodology. 
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had not reckoned with the God of Israel. The story ends with the biblical quote 
“Charity delivers from death” (Prov 10:2).!6 

The story is introduced by a statement to the effect that Israel is free from 
planetary influence according to Samuel, a famous Babylonian rabbi who lived 
in the third century cE.!” Here he enters into a conversation with a non-Jewish 
sage named Ablat:!8 


Samuel and Ablat were sitting while certain people were going to a lake. 
Said Ablat to Samuel: “That man is going but will not return, for a snake 
will bite him and he will die.” “If he is a son of Israel,”!9 Samuel said, “then 
he will go and return.” While they were sitting he went and returned, 
Ablat stood up and threw off the man’s knapsack and found a snake 
therein cut up and lying in two pieces. Samuel said to the man: “What 
did you do?” He said to him: “Every day we shared our bread and ate it: 
but today one of us had no bread with him and was ashamed of that. I 
said to them: ‘I will collect the bread’ When I came to him I pretended to 
take bread from him so that he should not be ashamed.’ “You have done a 
good deed!” Samuel said to him. Samuel went out and lectured: “‘Charity 
delivers from death,’ and not only from unnatural death, but from death 
itself” (BT Shab 156b). 


The story wants to emphasize how the Torah offers freedom from planetary 
determinism. The context of the Talmudic story is ambiguous about that: 
whereas the statement “Israel is free from planetary influence,” is repeated 
several times, just before that, Rabbi Hanina states: “There is a planetary 
influence for Israel” (BT Shab 156a).2° Our story argues against that: planetary 


16 _ See for other sources, dependent upon the two Talmudim,, illustrating the maxim “Charity 
delivers from death’: Haim Schwarzbaum, Studies in Jewish and World Folklore (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1968), 280. 

17. See Wilhelm Bacher, Die Agada der Babylonischen Amorder (Frankfurt am Main: Olms, 
1967), 37-45- 

18 According to the medieval Talmud commentator Rashi, Ablat was an astrologer. In other 
texts where the two sit together, Samuel displays a superior knowledge as well. Cf. BT 
Abodah Zarah 30a; Sabbath 129a. Samuel’s interest in astrology is mentioned in BT Erubin 
56a. 

19 ‘The line “When he is a son of Israel” can be found in Ms Vatican 108 but is absent in 
Ms Miinchen. 

20 Curiously, Richard Kalmin claims that all rabbis in the Babylonian Talmud deny plan- 
etary influence. See Richard Kalmin, Migrating Tales: The Talmud’s Narratives and Their 
Historical Context (Oakland: University of California Press, 2014), 176. 
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influence is not outright denied, but it is claimed that Israel is free from it. 
Still, the story contains an ambiguity: does it refer to everybody belonging to 
Israel, or to everybody who does good deeds??! Or should we assume a middle 
position: from someone belonging to Israel, a good deed may be expected? The 
thrust of the story is perhaps not that anyone belonging to Israel is free from 
planetary influence, but rather to illustrate the maxim “Charity delivers 
from death” (Prov 10:2).2? Hence, our story is in line with the story that follows, 
and both contain the same quotation from Scripture. 

According to our story, the (non-Jewish) astrologer Ablat had rightly seen 
in the stars that the man would die, but he had not reckoned with either his 
being an Israelite or his good deed. His charity consisted not only in provid- 
ing bread for the man who did not have any, but also in protecting him from 
being ashamed in public, which counts even more in Eastern culture.” The 
art of storytelling is highly developed in the Babylonian Talmud, and this story 
is arranged in a sequence of three parts. This may account for the somewhat 
surprising elements. How can Samuel be sure that the man will not die? After 
all, the man had not yet performed his good deed. Secondly, one would expect 
a simple act of sharing bread, but instead there is the more complex notion 
of sparing the man from public shame. In addition, it is not clear how the 
snake had been cut up. The narrative reworking of this story in the Babylonian 
Talmud has obviously sought to adapt it to the narrative context.2* Samuel 
and Ablat are often mentioned together, which explains the setting of this 
story, likewise elaborating upon an earlier version. This becomes all the more 
plausible when we consider a parallel version in the Palestinian Talmud 
(pT Shab 6:10, 8d): 


Two disciples of Rabbi Hanina went out to chop wood. A certain astrolo- 
ger saw them. He said: “These two go out but will not return.” When they 
went out they met an old man. He said: “Give me alms for I haven't eaten 
since three days.” 


21 Note again that in manuscript Miinchen 95 the line “if he is a son of Israel” is absent. 
Apparently the story struggles with the question how Samuel could know beforehand 
that the man would return, as doing a good deed is a matter of free will. 

22 The word zedaga (righteousness) is here understood in its post-biblical significance of 
“charity.” Simultaneously, it echoes the word zedeg, Jupiter, in the previous story. 

23 The Babylonian Talmud displays a particular interest in the topic of shame. See Jeffrey 
Rubenstein, The Culture of the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2003), 68-69. 

24 ~ Cf. Jeffrey Rubenstein, Stories from the Babylonian Talmud (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2010), 161-62. 
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They had a loaf of bread. They cut it in half and gave it to him. He ate 
and prayed for them. He said to them: “May your souls be preserved this 
day as you have preserved my soul for me this day.” They went out safely 
and returned safely. 

Some men had heard the astrologer’s words. They said to him: “Did you 
not say: ‘These two go out but will not return?’” He said: “Here is a man of 
lies [meaning himself], or my astrology is false.’25 

Even so they went and searched and found a snake, half in this one’s 
load and half in the other’s. He said: “What good deed did you do today?” 
They told him the deed. 

He said: “What can I do? For the God of the Jews is appeased by half a 
loaf” 


This story is more straightforward: bread is given to a certain “old man,” who 
had not eaten. Although in this story it is not clear whether this old man is a 
beggar or an ascetic, in the Islamic story he has definitely become a holy man 
wandering in the mountains.”6 Note also that in this story from the Palestinian 
Talmud, two persons instead of one are threatened with the death sentence, 
there being no rabbi to refute their punishment.”’ In the Islamic story, only one 
fuller is threatened with death. The astrologer in our story from the Palestinian 
Talmud is anonymous: no doubt the Babylonian Talmud has filled in the name 
of Ablat, has changed the disciples of Rabbi Hanina into “certain people,’ and 
has introduced Ablat’s interlocutor Samuel.?® Likewise (but in a later stage) 
the Babylonian Talmud changed the simple context—an old man begging two 
people for food—into a complicated setup where only one man out of a group 
of workers has forgotten his bread. As a consequence, the account of how the 


25 Cf. Richard Kalmin, Migrating Tales, 179. 

26 Note that in the literature of the desert fathers, “old man” is a designation of a holy wan- 
dering desert father. 

27 Note that the snake eventually is cut in two halves, one for each load. When the story fea- 
tures only one person, dividing the snake over two loads is unnecessary. In Moses Gaster, 
Exempla of the Rabbis (New York, KTAV, 1968), 123 Hebrew section, no. CLXXII, there is 
another variant with two rabbis, two astrologers, and two Jews going to work. Here the 
emphasis is not upon their charitable behavior, but on their Jewishness, which makes 
them immune to astrological influence. 

28 Gregg Gardner, “Astrology in the Talmud,” in Heresy and Identity in Late Antiquity, ed. 
Eduard Iricinschi and Holger Zellentin (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 335; Gardner 
offers the interesting hypothesis that the name of Rabbi Hanina was unsuitable for this 
story in the Babylonian Talmud because of his endorsement of astrology somewhat 
earlier. 
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snake was killed by cutting the bread into two halves is lost. The story from the 
Palestinian Talmud also seems to judge astrology more severely than the story 
in the Babylonian Talmud. 

The Islamic story about the fuller knows only of one misguided person, 
Jesus, but the story does not introduce someone else who knows better. This 
means that the main influence on this Islamic story comes from the version 
in the Palestinian Talmud. On the other hand, the single man threatened with 
death is more reminiscent of the story in the Babylonian Talmud.?9 The astrol- 
oger’s role has been transformed into that of Jesus. 

How can we explain the transformation that this story has undergone in 
order to become an Islamic story about Jesus? To answer this, we will have 
to give an account of how this story eventually ended up emphasizing Jesus’s 
failure to act properly. Note that the Islamic dogma of prophetic infallibility 
would undoubtedly apply to someone who is both a rasul (messenger) and 
a nabi (prophet); Jesus and Mohammed are two of the four persons about 
whom this is stated. In this light, the portrayal of the “erring Jesus” may be even 
more surprising. From a theological point of view, it would be more reason- 
able to connect the freedom from astral determinism to being a disciple of 
Jesus (cf. Gal 3:9). The ability to resist a snake is a prerogative of a holy man 
like Saint Paul, who enjoys God’s special protection, as the story is told in Acts 
(28:5). Immunity from snakes is promised to Jesus’s followers by the gospel 
(Mark 16:18).3° In the Jewish story as well, it is the charitable behavior of the 
man that saves him from death by a snake's bite. He is the one who enjoys 
God’s protection. But in the Islamic story, Jesus has been located on the other 
side of the divide; it is the fuller who plays the role of the righteous person 
protected by God. 

Still, the explanation of how an old Jewish story was transformed into an 
Islamic story about Jesus is relatively simple. In spite of the Islamic dogma of 
prophetic infallibility, the polemic against Christianity continued to insist upon 
Jesus’s human failures. From an Islamic perspective, this was deemed neces- 
sary in order to deny the divinity of Jesus. In the hadith, both Muhammad and 
Jesus are said to have been corrected now and then. After one such corrective, 


29  Weshould resist the attempt to search for one single prototype, as in oral traditions many 
variants are possible. 

30 ~—‘ The proverb “it is not the snake that kills, but the sin that kills” is the counterpart of 
“Charity delivers from death” and serves as the moral of several Talmudic stories such as 
the one about Hanina ben Dosa (BT Berakhot 33a). See David Flusser, “It is not the serpent 
that kills...,” in Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1988), 
543-51. Cf. Moses Gaster, Exempla of the Rabbis, 15-16 (nn. 314 and 318). 
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Muhammad states: “I am only human, so if I command you concerning some- 
thing pertaining to your religion, accept it, but when I command you about 
something which is my personal opinion, bear in mind that Iam only human.”?! 
In the same vein, the following story is told about Jesus: 


‘Isa son of Mary saw a man stealing. So he said to him: “You stole.” The 
man retorted: “No, by Him besides Him there is no god, I did not!” ‘Isa 
said: “I affirm my faith in God. It is my own self that deceived me.’ 


Hence there is a topos in Islamic literature of Jesus and even Muhammad 
failing, aimed at emphasizing the human nature of the prophet. On the other 
hand, there is the dogma of prophetic infallibility. Since the Jewish stories por- 
tray the astrologer as someone who is quite sure about his ideas but who has 
it wrong in the end, his failure made the story apt to be applied to the Islamic 
Jesus. The emphasis upon the asceticism of a wandering saint fits well into 
the general predilection of asceticism in this Islamic literature. Islamic ascetic 
literature generally draws from a variety of sources: Greek philosophers, 
Christian ascetics, and Jewish stories. It freely attributes to Islamic saints say- 
ings from before the rise of Islam. In this case, the Islamic narrator has drawn 
upon a Jewish source in order to create the story about Jesus. 

The snake is addressed by Jesus as “the black one.’ This appellation is widely 
used in early Christianity as a designation of the devil.?3 The story of Paradise 
and the perpetual enmity between the snake and the descendants of Eve, i.e. 
mankind (Gen 3:15), may have left an echo in our stories as well. 


31 Sahih Muslim, Fadail 38.2 (vii.g5.13) = 5831, quoted in Neal Robinson, “Varieties of 
Pronouncement Stories in Sahih Muslim: A Gospel Genre in the Hadith Literature,” Islam 
and Christian-Muslim Relations 5, no. 2 (1994): 126. 

32 Sahih Muslim, Fadail 40.7 (vii.97.7) = 5840, quoted in ibidem. This story is complex, 
because the theft may have taken place after all. Perhaps Jesus wanted to avoid confront- 
ing the man with perjury, his self-accusation being an act of compassion, while trusting 
that the man had understood the hint. 

33 Ferdinand Délger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (Miinster: Aschendorf, 
1918). The identification of snake and devil also occurs in Syriac legends of Our Lady Mary. 
See Ernest Wallis Budge, Legends of Our Lady Mary the Virgin (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1933), 51-52, 67, 73. These stories are generally introduced with “They arrived at a 
certain village...” —not unlike our Islamic story. 
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15.3 Another Islamic Story about Jesus 


The riddle of the influence of our Talmudic story upon Islamic views of Jesus 
has not yet been completely solved. In fact, there is another Islamic text that 
resembles the Talmudic story even more closely, especially in its version from 
the Palestinian Talmud. Although ascribed to the well-known early Islamic 
narrator of biblical stories Wahb ibn Munabbih (seventh to eighth century 
CE), this story was documented no earlier than the sixteenth century CE by 
the author al-Mutaqgi al-Hindi in his book Al-Burhan.* No fuller features in it, 
but there are “people,” and there is no forgiveness of sins at the end, as there is 
in the longer Islamic story of the fuller. Other details of this short Islamic story 
are highly similar to both Talmudic stories, such as the load of wood and the 
black snake hidden among the branches. As in the Talmudic stories, the snake 
does not speak. 


It was told that certain people passed by Jesus, son of Mary, who said: 
“One of them will die today, if God wills it (in sha’ Allah).’ They went 
away and returned to Jesus around nightfall, carrying a bundle of wood. 
Jesus said: “Put the load down!” To the one who was to die on that day he 
said: “Loosen your bundle!” When he loosened the bundle, a black snake 
appeared. Jesus said to him: “What did you do today?” He said: “I have 
done nothing.” Jesus said: “Think what you have done.” He said: “Nothing, 
but that I had a piece of bread in my hand when a beggar passed by, who 
asked for charity. I gave him a part of the bread.’ Jesus said: “This charity 
has averted death from you.” 


Much like the story in the Palestinian Talmud, bread is offered to a beggar, but 
the act of cutting the bread is missing, so that it is not even clear whether the 
snake is dead or alive. In addition, the ending is more reminiscent of the bib- 
lical quotation in the Babylonian Talmud: “Charity delivers from death.”35 It 
should be noted, however, that in that story it is not the “erring astrologer,” but 


34 Arabic text in Miguel Asin y Palacios, “Logia et agrapha domini Jesus apud moslemicos 
scriptores, asceticos praesertim, usitata,’ Patrologia Orientalis 19 (1926), no. 210 (p. 593). 
Translation mine. The attribution to Wahb may have been due to his legendary reputa- 
tion, but one should not exclude this possibility altogether. The sixteenth-century scholar 
Mutaqqi al-Hindi came from India, as his name states. 

35 Generally and understandably, the quotation is not explicit, as the exegetical func- 
tion of Jewish stories disappears in the Islamic transformations. See my study “Hagar’s 
Wanderings: Between Judaism and Islam,” Der Islam go, no. 2 (2013): 213-37. 
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the “knowing” Rabbi Samuel who uttered that proverb, whereas in our story 
it is put in the mouth of the “erring Jesus.”?6 It is also worth noting that this 
beggar does not pray for the person who shares his bread. In the longer Islamic 
story, it is the prayer which is prophylactic against death, as it seems to be in 
the story from the Babylonian Talmud, in which the cutting of the bread is 
absent. The removal of the biblical context while retaining the quotation 
is what we would expect from an Islamic story. Its origins probably lie in a 
Jewish version of the story, now lost, in which the bread is given to a beggar, but 
ending with “Charity delivers from death,” as found in the Babylonian Talmud. 

The elaborate Islamic story about the fuller in Samarqandi cannot have been 
dependent solely upon the shorter Islamic story; there, the beggar’s prayer is 
more similar to the Jewish story in the Palestinian Talmud. Still, we should not 
use these written versions too rigidly, as we are undoubtedly dealing here with 
the oral transmission of a story with many variants. Searching for “the origi- 
nal” story may be methodologically wrong. The extension of the prayer to a 
three-part text coupled with a threefold blessing in Samarqandi is probably an 
Islamic embellishment. 

It is possible that the essence of the Jewish story influenced Islam more 
than once. In spite of the late date for this last Islamic story, its close affinity 
to the Talmudic version makes it plausible that this story was not influenced 
by its more elaborate Islamic counterpart. Compared with the one from the 
Babylonian Talmud, this Islamic story clearly offers a more primitive version. 
In fact, this Islamic story is quite close to the version in the Palestinian Talmud. 
The context of astrology is common to both stories, but the elaborations 
about the man who wished to spare the other from shame, as the Babylonian 
Talmud has it, are a further Babylonian development that has not influenced 
the Islamic stories. Hence, the story has a primitive core that has mainly been 
preserved in the Palestinian Talmud. The motifs of the astrologer, as well as 
“one in a group,” and in addition the “old man” who has not eaten in three 
days, may have belonged to that core.3” Subsequently, these central motifs 
were combined with the conclusion of the story as known from the Babylonian 
Talmud: “Charity delivers from death.” From then on, it started to influence 
the Islamic stories, and it was this core that was transformed into the Islamic 
context of the “erring Jesus.” 


36 We noted already that the presence of two protagonists, the rabbi and the astrologer, 
rather than one, is a unique feature of the story in the Babylonian Talmud. This is not the 
case in either the Islamic stories or the Palestinian Talmud. 

37. The “two disciples of Rabbi Hanina’” in the Palestinian Talmud will have been added to 
that core later on as well. 
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15-4 Concluding Remarks 


The Islamization of a Jewish story by attributing a mistaken prediction to Jesus 
creates a particular tension. On the one hand, the paramount importance of 
charity as stated in the Talmud can easily be combined with the Islamic view 
of Jesus as a wandering ascetic.38 On the other hand, the mistaken prediction 
itself presents a moral problem that is hard to combine with a lofty view of 
Jesus as a wandering ascetic, a humble and pious saint, as cherished by Islamic 
ascetic literature. The urge to polemicize with a Christian view of Jesus as infal- 
lible had apparently grown so strong that the moral problem had to be taken as 
part of the deal—comparable to Jesus allowing someone else to take his place 
at the crucifixion (see note 2 above). 

The notion that charity delivers from death is perhaps specifically Jewish, 
as Islam seems to put less weight on escaping death. As a conclusion, it can be 
stated that the Islamic stories are the result of a profound Islamization of the 
Jewish stories. A slavish imitation is not in order here. The portrayal of Jesus 
as erring, modeled after the astrologer in the Talmud, is one of the striking ele- 
ments of this Islamization. 
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CHAPTER 16 


On Marrying and Divorcing a Demon: Marriage 
and Divorce Themes in the Jewish, Christian, and 
Pagan World 


Margaretha Folmer 


16.1 Introduction 


Alongside birth and death, marriage (and the wedding night in particular) is 
taken in traditions all over the world to be one of life’s critical moments, a 
period of transition marked in most cultures by rites of passage and represent- 
ing a change from one social status to another.! During these periods of transi- 
tion, human beings are particularly vulnerable, and the risk of being attacked 
by a demon—the source in many traditions of a variety of misfortunes that 
befall mankind—is particularly high during these critical periods. 

The motif of marriage between humans and demons is well known in 
tales from around the world.? It is a literary expression of the attachment of a 
demon to a human being (or of possession by that demon). Its counterpart, the 
divorce motif, gives expression to the expulsion of that demon (the exorcism of 
the demon from the person possessed). Scholars are more or less in agreement 
that these stories reflect the human belief in, and fear of, incubi and succubae, 
male and female demons that, in their desire for offspring, seek human victims 
in order to ensure procreation. Men ought to be careful with nocturnal emis- 
sions, for female demons seek their semen, and women might fall pregnant 
through intercourse with a demon. In traditional patriarchal societies, posses- 
sion by a demon might serve as a useful excuse for an adulterous husband or a 
man who does not want to marry.? 


1 See “Rite of passage” in the online Encyclopaedia Britannica, Britannica Academic 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Inc., 2016), 12 Feb 2016, <http://academic.eb.com/EBchecked/ 
topic/504562/rite-of-passage>. 

2 See Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale: A Classification and 
Bibliography (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1961), no. 424. 

3 Tamar Alexander, “Theme and Genre: Relationships between Man and She-Demon in Jewish 
Folkore,” Jewish Folklore and Ethnology Review 12 (1990): 60. 
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Both marriage and divorce motifs appear in Jewish texts from the postbib- 
lical period onwards. Beginning in the Middle Ages, texts feature an abun- 
dance of Jewish tales about marriage and divorce between humans and 
demons (usually a human man and a female demon).* These demons typi- 
cally enter the lives of human beings in the days preceding the wedding day or 
in the course of the day itself, most often on the wedding night—the time of 
the marriage’s consummation.> The demons in these stories behave and look 
like human beings: they have a human form, and they speak, argue, and show 
emotion towards human beings (from jealousy and anger to sadness and 
love).® In many stories, demons and human beings are betrothed and subse- 
quently married—usually inadvertently on the part of the huaman—and often 
with offspring as a result. The human being is frequently freed from the demon 
at some point, usually through divorce. 

Many variants exist of those tales that feature the marriage/divorce 
motif. The following variants in tales from the Middle Ages on are the most 
noteworthy:” 


— In some stories, the demon is not female but male, and the human partner 
female instead of male. 

— It is sometimes only after years of marriage that the human in question 
becomes the victim of demonic affection. 

— In some cases, the demon is in search of a suitable partner for his/her 
demonic offspring, rather than for him- or herself. Often the human being 
in these stories is abducted by the demon to some faraway place, unreach- 
able by the human’s relatives. 

— The bond between demon and human being is not always described in terms 
of a marital relationship; a liaison—trés dangereuse—is equally possible. 


4 Alexander, “Theme and Genre,” 60. 

Human beings can cause the entrance of demons into the human realm: (1) by creating space 
or opportunity; (2) by unintended injury; (3) by putting oneself at risk; (4) by invitation (see 
Alexander, “Theme and Genre,” 57). 

6 According to rabbinic sources, demons are in many ways very similar to human beings: like 
humans they eat and drink, have intercourse, bear offspring, and die (b. Hag 16a). Unlike 
human beings, however, they have wings, can fly, and can predict the future—just like angels. 
Demons, therefore, occupy an intermediate position between humans and angels. Demons 
were created just before the eve that preceded the first Shabbat. The Creator did not have 
enough time to provide every soul with a body, and those souls that remained without a body 
aspire to find one (m. Avot 5:6; see also Alexander, “Theme and Genre,” 56). 

7 Ihave refrained here from reference to individual tales. For important collections and over- 
views of these tales, see n. 10. 
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— The effort to divorce the demon not infrequently leads to the death 
of the human being and sometimes even to the death of the demon. 
In some stories, the demon voluntary leaves the human being. In others, 
some alternative arrangement is arrived at: the man may cohabitate with 
both the first and the second wife (the demon). 

— Sometimes true love exists between the demon and the human being. 


16.2 Ma‘aseh Yerushalmi 


A well-known elaboration on the motif of the marriage and divorce of humans 
and demons is the popular mediaeval Jewish story Ma‘aseh Yerushalmi (Tale 
of a Jerusalemite). The basic outline of the story—a man, in violation of the 
third commandment, repeatedly breaks his oath (A¥12W) and winds up in a 
remote land married to a female demon—is known from several manuscripts 
and printed versions, both in Hebrew and in Yiddish, which differ consider- 
ably from each other.’ Both the place of origin and the date of the story are 
disputed. Some scholars look for its origins in the Middle East (Zlotnik and 
Patai), others in the West, among the Ashkenazi Hasidim (Dan). The earliest 
Hebrew manuscript with a version of this story probably dates to the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, but the original story may be older. The earliest printed 
version in Hebrew is the Constantinople edition (1516), on which the following 
abstract is based.9 

The male protagonist of the story—Dihon bar Salmon—breaks the oath 
he has sworn (yaw ni.) to his father and travels against his father’s will over- 
seas. During the passage, his ship is wrecked and he is brought by a large bird 
to a remote land, the kingdom of Ashmedai, king of the demons. After being 
severely tested by Ashmedai, he becomes the demon’s protégé and confidant, 
and he is asked to tutor the demon’s son. Again he breaks his vow and opens a 


8 For a general discussion of the origins of the story and its variants, see Joseph Dan, “Five 
Versions of the Story of the Jerusalemite,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research 35 (1967): 99-11, and Yuval Harari, “‘Ma’aseh yerushalmi’, The Story of the 
Jerusalemite,” in Encyclopedia of Jewish Folklore and Traditions, ed. Raphael Patai and Haya 
Bar-Itzhak (New York: Sharpe, 2013), 2:339. See also Eli Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale: History, 
Genre, Meaning (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998), 369-70 and 532n112. 

g SeeJehudaL.Zlotnik and Raphael Patai, Ma‘ase Yerushalmi, Studies in Folklore and Ethnology1 
(Jerusalem: Mosad HaRav Kook, 1946). Both an Arabic and a Latin translation are probably 
based on this manuscript. See Zlotnik and Patai, Ma‘ase Yerushalmi, 1. 
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locked room—which he is not supposed to enter—and finds there Ashmedai’s 
beautiful daughter. She convinces Dihon bar Salmon that the only way to sur- 
vive his disloyalty is to tell Ashmedai that he entered the room out of love for 
his daughter and to ask the demon king for permission to marry her. This is 
granted. A ketubah is written and, with another oath, laid down in a legal docu- 
ment (10W); he promises to love her always. A son is born of their union— 
Solomon—but after a while Dihon bar Salmon begins to miss his first wife 
and their son. Ashmedai’s daughter gives him permission to visit his human 
family for a year but requires that he swear—in a written document—that 
he will return. Once home, however, Dihon bar Salmon once again breaks his 
oath and declares that he will not return to his demon wife. After several failed 
efforts to retrieve him, Ashmedai’s daughter visits her husband in the company 
of their son Solomon and an army. The man’s refusal to return with her infuri- 
ates her. First she goes to the synagogue to ask the congregation for judgment. 
She tells them that her husband was cast into the demonic world because he 
broke his oath and that, despite all the goodness with which he has met, 
he has broken several subsequent oaths (nipi2w). She shows the congregation 
these written and sealed oaths. The judges of the congregation advise the man 
to go back with her, but he defends himself by saying that his oaths are not 
valid because he was forced to make them. Ashmedai’s daughter reminds the 
judges that if he refuses to return, he will be obliged to write her a document 
of divorce (NIN 140) and to pay her ketubah money (7N1n>) to her. She 
then shows them her ketubah. The judges of the congregation tell the man that 
he should either go back with her or divorce her ("M18 71097) and pay her 
ketubah money (N3N> yD?) to her. Thereupon Dihon answers them that he 
will pay her ketubah money to her and give her a get. As she receives his fare- 
well kiss, she strangles him to death, a punishment for his violation of his oath. 

The demonic world depicted in this story mirrors the human world. The 
demons show human emotions—love, sadness, and jealousy—but, more 
importantly, they are Jewish in many respects: they abide by the laws of the 
Torah, they study Torah and quote from it, they attend synagogue services, and 
they go to the rabbi and the judges for advice. Dihon bar Salmon’s wedding 
to Ashmedai’s daughter includes a chuppah and a ketubah, and their son is 
circumcised. The demon king holds the study of Tenach, Mishna, and Talmud 
in high esteem; he possesses books and wants a good education for his son. 
But the most striking aspect of the story for our purposes is its depiction of 
the demonic world as a world based on the prescripts of the oral and written 
Torah. Demons marry and get divorced, just as human beings do, in agreement 
with Jewish law. In disputed cases, an appeal can be made to judges (7°1"7), 
those responsible for proper jurisdiction in matters of Jewish law. 
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This legal framing also characterizes other Jewish demon stories that fea- 
ture the motif of marriage and divorce.!° In these stories, the demon receives 
a get (a bill/deed of divorce), which it is obliged to accept and by which it is 
set free to go wherever it wants. (This implies that the demon can then attach 
itself to another human being.) Interestingly, the demon is always female in 
tales with this motif, which is congruent with Jewish law, according to which 
the right to initiate divorce and the writing of the get traditionally rests 
with the husband and not with the wife. Neither can a Jewish woman be mar- 
ried to two men at the same time. 

In the following paragraphs, I will focus on the divorce motif. It appears 
frequently in later Jewish demon stories that feature the marriage motif. The 
question that arises is this: what is the earliest example of this motif in Jewish 
tradition, and is it possible to connect this motif with other traditions? I will 
first turn to the Hebrew Bible. 


16.3 The Hebrew Bible 


There is a consensus among scholars that demons populated the world of the 
ancient Israelites as much as they did the surrounding ancient cultures." But 
even though demons are referred to in the Hebrew Bible, it is very rare that 
one features as the main character in a story within the Hebrew Bible; when 
they do appear, it is usually in a veiled manner.” There are no stories in the 
Hebrew Bible in which demons as such overtly play a major role.! Accordingly, 


10‘ For an important collection of Hebrew and Yiddish tales, see Sara Zfatman, Nissuei 
Adam Ve’sheda (The Marriage of a Mortal Man and a She-Demon) [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: 
Akademon Press, 1987). Many stories are retold in Howard Schwartz, Lilith’s Cave: Jewish 
Tales of the Supernatural (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). For a general overview, 
see also Howard Schwartz, “Jewish Tales of the Supernatural,’ Judaism 36 (1987): 345-47; 
Alexander, “Theme and Genre.” 

11 On magic and the Hebrew Bible, see Gideon Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic: A History 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), chapter 2. Scholars assume that an elabo- 
rate Jewish demonology developed from the postexilic period onwards under the influ- 
ence of Iranian demonology; see Philip S. Alexander, “The Demonology of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. Peter W. 
Flint and James C. VanderKam (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2:351. 

12 This is not true for the practitioners of magic. See e.g. 1 Sam 28. 

13. Jacob’s superhuman opponent in Genesis 32:22—32 is often interpreted as a demon (see 
Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale, 13). See also the short passage in which the evil spirit that tor- 
mented Saul was driven away by David’s harp playing (1 Sam 1614-16). Cf. Judg 9:23 where 
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there are no straightforward stories in the Hebrew Bible about sexual or mari- 
tal relations between demons and human beings. Later generations, however, 
did read and interpret certain passages in the Hebrew Bible as evidence for the 
existence of such relations.” In the first place, several passages in the Hebrew 
Bible were interpreted in postbiblical literature as furnishing etiologies for 
demons. An early demonic etiology is found in the apocalyptic work 7 Enoch 
(1 Enoch 15:1 [the Book of Watchers]). According to this work, the union 
between the Watchers (a group of angels) and the daughters of human- 
kind resulted in monstrous offspring, the giants of Genesis 6 (0"')1—fallen 
angels).!5 These lawless creatures were killed by the angel Gabriel, and from 
their blood rose the evil spirits (demons). These demons were not able to pro- 
create; as a result, their number was fixed.!® 

Another demonic etiology is found in an explanation of the biblical text of 
Genesis 3:20, where the Hebrew text designates Eve as the mother of all the 
living ¢n 52 OX ANT NT 7D). According to a dictum in Genesis Rabbah 20:11, 
Eve was the mother not only of human beings (Cain, Abel, and Seth) but also of 
demons. Jewish tradition holds that Adam and Eve were separated for 130 years 
before Seth was conceived (Gen 5:3), and Genesis Rabbah recounts that both 
Adam and Eve had intercourse with demons during this period of separation, 
resulting in demonic offspring: Eve had intercourse with OM2tn minh “male 
spirits” and Adam had intercourse with miapin nin “female spirits” (GenR 
20:21; see also GenR 24:6 on Gen 5:1).!” 


God sent an evil spirit between Abimelekh and the men of Shekhem (which spirit being 
the cause of their treachery). 

14 One of the best examples of this is the story of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon in Jerusalem. In later Jewish literature—and also in the Islamic tradition—the 
Queen of Sheba is often seen to be a demoness. See Fabrizio A. Pennachietti, Three Mirrors 
for Two Biblical Ladies: Susanna and the Queen of Sheba in the Eyes of Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims (Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006). As a demonic seductress, she was even- 
tually equated with Lilith. See Raphael Patai, The Hebrew Goddess, 3rd enlarged edition 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1990), 244. The elaboration over time of the figures 
of Solomon, the queen of Sheba, Ashmedai, and Lilith, as well as the intricate interplay 
between them, is reflected in many Jewish stories. 

15 See the paper of Tommaso Tesei in this volume. 

16 See Alexander, ‘Demonology,’ 337-41. 

17 See Marcel Poorthuis, “Eve’s Demonic Offspring: A Jewish Motif in German Literature,” in 
Eve’s Children: The Biblical Stories Retold and Interpreted in Jewish and Christian Traditions, 
ed. Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, Themes in Biblical Narrative 5 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 58-59. 
See also Idit Pintel-Ginsberg, “Demon,” in Encyclopedia of Jewish Folklore and Traditions, 
ed. Raphael Patai and Haya Bar-Itzhak (New York: Sharpe, 2013), 1:123. I want to thank 
Tamar Kadari who brought to my attention the passage in GenR 18:6 according to which 
the snake wanted to have intercourse with Eve, and Pirge Rabbi Eliezer, chapter 21, 
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The demoness Lilith, who has her roots in ancient Mesopotamian culture 
and reappears in every field of Jewish magic, both as a baby-snatcher and killer, 
or as a succubus and beautiful seductress, is mentioned once in the Hebrew 
Bible (Isa 34:10). There she represents nothing more than a (carrion) bird,!® 
which has its nest in the desert (a desolate place, where demons abide). But 
she is subsequently identified as Adam’s first wife in Alphabet of Ben Sira, a 
midrash from the Geonic period, which seeks to reconcile Genesis 1 (the simul- 
taneous creation of man and woman) with Genesis 2 (the creation of woman).!9 

It is a truism that stories reflect how people feel and think about different 
aspects of life at certain places and moments, but it would be erroneous to 
interpret the absence of an overt presence of demons in stories in the Hebrew 
Bible as a sign that demons were of no concern to the Israelites of the biblical 
period. It was simply beyond the intention and concerns of the biblical authors 
and redactors to include stories in which demons played a considerable role. 
It should not, however, be much of a surprise that the Hebrew Bible—as an 
eternal source of inspiration—is at the heart of many later tales. 


16.4 The Apocryphal Book of Tobit 


A major and indisputable source of inspiration for later Jewish stories about 
marriage between humans and demons was the book of Tobit (completed 
ca. 200 BCE). This story’s female protagonist, Sarah, is tormented by the demon 
Asmodeus.”° He is responsible for the murder of seven of her husbands over 


which contains the tradition that the snake did indeed have intercourse with Eve (which 
resulted in the birth of Cain). On this, see Tamar Kadari, “Eve: Midrash and Aggadah,’ 
accessed 21 June 2016, <http://jwa.org/encyclopedia/article/eve-midrash-and-aggadah>. 
On the Near Eastern association of the snake with secret knowledge and magic, see Karel 
Van der Toorn, Bob Becking, and Pieter W. van der Horst, eds., Dictionary of Deities and 
Demons in the Bible (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 744-47 (s.v. “serpent”). 

18 Van der Toorn, Becking, and Van der Horst, eds., Dictionary of Deities and Demons, 237 
(s.v. demon). 

19 The tradition of the “first Eve” is already found in GenR 22:7 (where she is believed to have 
been the motive in Gen 4 for the first murder). A detailed description of Lilith is to be 
found in Patai, The Hebrew Goddess, chapter 10 (Lilith), 221-54. 

20 The name of the demon is only to be found in the translations; in the Aramaic fragments 
from Qumran, the demon is referred to as Sd(’) “(the) demon” (Tob 6:15.16.18; see 4Q196 
fr 14 i, IL 5.12 and 4Q197 fr 4 ii, ll. 9.13. See Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “4QTobit? ar” and “4QTobit 
ar,’ in Qumran Cave 4.XIV: Parabiblical Texts, part 2, ed. M. Broshi et al., Discoveries in 
the Judean Desert 19 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). Nowhere has the name of 
the demon been preserved, since the texts exist only in fragments. To the best of my 
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the course of her wedding night. Each time, he kills one of them before the 
marriage can be consummated. Sarah’s cousin and eighth fiancé, Tobiah, 
only escapes this fate with the help of the angel Raphael. According to sev- 
eral versions of Tobit, the demon (Asmodeus) loved Sarah (Tob 6:15), and it is 
apparently this sentiment that incites him to prevent her marriages, or, more 
specifically, the consummation of those marriages. However, the text does not 
mention sexual relations between Asmodeus and Sarah, and the demon is 
eventually exorcised (using the smoke of the heart and liver of a big fish). 

In later times, Asmodeus was known as the king of the demons. He is to be 
found in stories from the Babylonian Talmud—where his name is Ashmedai— 
as both the helper and the opponent of King Solomon (he manages to take 
Solomon’s throne and to adopt his shape, while Solomon is turned into a beg- 
gar) (b. Git 68ab). Over time, Ashmedai, the king of demons (so already called 
in the magical bowls; on the magical bowls see 16.5 and 16.6), and Lilith, the 
queen of demons, became a well-known couple. 

Ego has suggested that the story in the book of Tobit can be interpreted to 
some extent as an example of a divorce between a human and a demon.”! Ego’s 
argument is based on a combination of words and phrases in the Aramaic 
and Greek versions of Tobit. In the G" version of Tobit 3:17, the Greek verb 
Avw (to loosen) appears. This verb connotes “divorce” in the NT (1 Cor 7:27; 
Matt 5:31-32), and Ego presumes that the Aramaic verb ptr underlies this sense 
of the verb.2? She suggests that it is possible to assume this connotation for 
Tobit 3:17 as well and bases her argument on the fact that both the Aramaic 
and the G! version of Tobit 6:15 (+ ms. 319) share the tradition of the demon 
loving Sarah.23 The Aramaic of the Qumran text has dy r[h]m th (which is [in 
lo}ve with her).?4 

The argument is not very strong. In the first place, the Aramaic verb rhm is 
also used to describe Sarah's father’s paternal love for his daughter (Tob 6:12; 


knowledge, the name Asmodeus in the Greek translations of Tob 3:8 and 3:17 (in manu- 
scripts from the third century CE onwards) is the first mention of this demon in literary 
sources (with evidence for both the short and the long Greek version). 

21 See Beate Ego, “ ‘Denn er liebt sie’ (Tob 6,15 Ms. 319). Zur Rolle des Damons Asmodaus 
in der Tobit-Erzahlung,” in Die Daémonen: Die Démonologie der israelitisch-jiidischen 
und friihchristlichen Literatur im Kontext ihrer Umwelt, ed. Armin Lange and Hermann 
Lichtenberger (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 12-313. For references to earlier literature, 
see ibidem, 14. 

22 Ego, “Denn er liebt sie,’ 313. 

23. Ego, “Denn er liebt sie,’ 313. See also Paul E. Dion, “Raphael I’Exorciste,” Biblica 57 (1976): 
405-8. 

24 — Fitzmyer, “4QpapTobit? ar,” 20. 
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absent in the Greek translations), as well as Tobiah’s love for Sarah (Tob 6:18). 
Thus, while the verb rim in Tobit 6:15 is used to describe the feelings of the 
demon, it does not necessarily hold the erotic connotation that Ego seems to 
suggest.*5 Secondly, the remaining Aramaic and Hebrew fragments do not sup- 
port an interpretation of divorce here (the texts are too fragmentary), and even 
if they might have done so, it is doubtful that they would have used the verb 
ptr, as Ego suggests. 

In my opinion, there is good reason to believe that ptr “to divorce” 
arose in those areas where Aramaic was used in the vicinity of Akkadian.”6 This 
would explain why the verb ptr “to divorce” is widespread in Jewish Babylonian 
Aramaic (JBA) but relatively rare in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (JPa).2” In my 
opinion, the use of the three more-or-less synonymous terms spr trwkyn, ‘grt 
Sbwqyn, and gt ptwryn (which co-occur already in m. Git 9:3 and b. Git 85b) 
reflects the general tendency for precision in judicial language. The distribu- 
tion of the three terms possibly indicates that the use of these terms originated 
in different periods and areas: spr trwkyn in Egypt in the fifth century BCE, grt 
Sbwqyn possibly in Palestine, and gt ptwryn probably in Babylonia.?® 


25 Ego uses the term incubus in this connection (Ego, “Denn er liebt sie,” 313). 
26 The cognate Akkadian verb pataru has a wide range of meanings (cAD P, 286-303), 


ars 


such as “to release,” “to dispel” (G) (a.o. of evil, sorcery, disease), “to depart” (G) (a.o. of a 
demon), “to undo a knot / an agreement” (D), “to release a person” (D). It is not used for 
divorce, as far as I know. This may be an Aramaic development. 

27 Ego points to the Aramaic verb ptr, which in Ba is the technical term for “to divorce” 
(Ego, “Denn er liebt sie,” 313). In the oldest documentary texts in Palestinian Aramaic, 
however, the verbs sbq and érk are found, whereas the verb ptr is not. The verbs sbq and 
irk are found in the earliest known Jewish get dated 72 CE (Mur 19:2.13; see DJA, 81, s.v. Sbq 
“to bequeath, divorce”; DJA, 87, s.v. 11M pa. “to divorce”). The terms gt sbqyn and spr trkyn 
are also found in this document (see note 28). The verb érk is already known from much 
older sources (documents of wifehood from fifth century BCE Elephantine; see DNwsz, 
1232, s.v. trk). The verb ptr can have the connotation “to divorce” in several later dialects of 
Aramaic (for JBA, see DJBA, 898, s.v. ptr pe.; for JPA, see DJPA, 429, S.v. ptr pa.). 

28 See also Dion, “Raphaél l’Exorciste,” 405. The terms gt sbqyn and spr t(y)rkyn also occur 
in the earliest known get (Mur 19:8.21 gt Sbqyn; Mur 19:7.20 spr t(y)rkyn; both terms 
also occur in NS 13:7; see also preceding note). In Elephantine Aramaic, the word spr— 
originally referring to any written document—usually refers to a legal document. The 
first appearance of the word gt is in Aramaic papyri from Wadi Daliyeh, and here it still 
is a general term to indicate any legal document (fourth century BCE, near Samaria; 
Sam. Pap. 3:12; 10:10). The word ultimately derives from the latest phases of Babylonian 
Akkadian: gittu “parchment,” “document” (Late Babylonian). See DNWSI, 221, s.v. gt; 
Stephen A. Kaufman, The Akkadian Influences on Aramaic (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1974), 52. On these matters, see also Margaretha Folmer, The Aramaic Language in 
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ae 


FIGURE 16.1 Incantation bowl in BA: Incantations against demons. Near East, 
5th—-6th century, MS 2053/198, The Schayen Collection, MS 2053/198, 
Oslo and London. 


16.5 Jewish Magical Bowls 


The first clear-cut evidence in Jewish sources for the divorce motif is to be 
found in magical bowls written in yBA. The vast majority of Aramaic magi- 
cal bowls come from a geographical region which comprises modern-day 
Iraq and are written in JBA (though we also possess bowl texts written in 
Syriac and Mandaic). With some exceptions, they are datable to the Sasanian 
period (224-651 CE). Today, over 2000 items are known, but only a portion of 
these have been published. Most of the bowls can be classified as examples 
of protective magic. They were written for the protection of home, household, 


the Achaemenid Period: A Study in Linguistic Variation, Orientalia Lovaniensa Analecta 
68 (Leuven: Peeters, 1995), 5.3 and 5.15. The word @rh is a relatively early loan word from 
Akkadian egirtu “letter.” In Neo-Babylonian Aramaic dockets, however, the word always 
denotes “legal document” (I owe this latter observation to Rieneke Sonnevelt; see also 
DNWSI, 12, S.v.’grt mng. 2). 
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and household members, and they supposedly functioned as demon traps.?° 
Within the bowls, we witness a complicated interplay between language, 
script, and the religious and cultural identity of the magician and his client(s). 
The bowls were ordered by Jewish, Christian, and Mandaean clients, yet script 
and language are not always a reliable indicator of the religious identity of the 
client. In some cases, the name of the client reveals an identity other than the 
script and language used by the magician would suggest. Magicians obviously 
served clients from different traditions, and we will see one such case below. 
The overall impression is one of a complex multicultural society.3° 

A frequent motif in bowls written in JBa is that of the get, “a bill/deed of 
divorce.” The majority of the 64 bowls recently published by Shaked, Ford, and 
Bhayro feature this motif; in all of these instances, the word get is used.*! In the 
bowls, the human get or divorce formula is used as a device to expel demons 
from the life of the threatened human being. The magical application of the 
divorce as a device to expel a demon implies that the relationship between 
the demon and human can be compared to that of a human marriage (thus fall- 
ing under the same jurisdiction in cases of divorce). Often—but not always— 
an explicit analogy is used: h’ ktbyt lyky wh’ ptryt ytyky km’ dktbyn Sydy gyty 
wyhbyn Insyhwn wtwb U hdryn ‘tyhyn “behold I write to you, behold I release 
you, just as demons write deeds of divorce and give (them) to their wives and 
do not go back again to them (= their wives).” There are many variants of this 
*“Sust 
as,’ but the idea is consistently the same: the “I” (the magician who performs 


formula to be found in the bowls, in particular in the part preceding km 


the magical acts) writes a bill of divorce just as demons do in the demonic 


29 Most of the bowls found in controlled excavations were found upside down. For speci- 
mens of aggressive magic, see Dan Levene, Jewish Aramaic Curse Texts from Late-Antique 
Mesopotamia: “May These Curses Go Out and Flee,” Magical and Religious Literature of 
Late Antiquity 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

30 ~~ See the pioneering work of Shai Secunda, The Iranian Talmud: Reading the Bavli in Its 
Sasanian Context (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014). 

31 See sBAB nos. 13-25; 27-47; 50-64 (only in the damaged bowl no. 33 is the word gyt miss- 
ing). In addition, several examples are known from other collections. See a.o. Shaul 
Shaked, “The Poetics of Spells: Language and Structure in Aramaic Incantations of 
Late Antiquity; 1: The Divorce Formula and Its Ramifications,” in Mesopotamian Magic: 
Textual, Historical, and Interpretative Perspectives, ed. Tzvi Abusch and Karel van der 
Toorn, Ancient Magic and Divination 1 (Groningen: Styx, 1999), 188-95; Dan Levene, 
A Corpus of Magic Bowls: Incantation Texts in Jewish Aramaic from Late Antiquity (London: 
Kegan Paul, 2003), nos. Mio3 and Mug. These have not been taken into consideration 
here. Several other bowls with this motif await publication (Ms 2053/239; MS 2053/254; 
Moussaieff no. 5 and Moussaieff no. 46). 
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world.®? Other legal devices, such as the ban, are also used to achieve the goal 
of the magical act. In some bowls, the ban is even found in combination with 
a divorce (e.g. JBAB NOs. 19; 24). 

As has been rightly observed by several scholars, the literal text of the Jewish 
divorce formula (as known from rabbinical literature) is not used in the bowls. 
It is nevertheless clear that several terms and phrases used in the bowls derive 
from Jewish legal get terminology.3 

Of particular relevance to our subject are the bowls that feature the motif of 
Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah in court and the bowls that belong to the Lilith 
Zanay group.** They will be discussed briefly in the following passages. 


16.5.1 Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah in Court 

Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah is a second-century BCE rabbi mentioned in the 
Talmud but not known as explicitly engaged in magic.*° In the descriptions 
of the bowls he is clearly magically inclined (7B4B no. 16 Il. 1-2 w‘bdy ‘bdn’ 
kmh rby yhw3s’ br prhy’ “And I perform magical acts like Rabbi Jehoshua bar 
Perahiah’”). In some of these bowls, specific reference is made to a court session 
presided over by this rabbi (7BAB nos. 13—25°°). In none of the bowls, however, 


32 JBAB nos. 14, 28-32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-43, 45-47. Some noteworthy variants in the part fol- 
lowing km’ are nsbyn “take” instead of ktbyn “write” (no. 64:9); “just as demons and devs” 
(no. 40:3); the use of the synonym sbqyt instead of ptryt (no. 45:4). 

33 On this subject, see a.o. Rebecca Lesses, “Exe(o)rcising Power: Woman as Sorceresses, 
Exorcists, and Demonesses in Babylonian Society in Late Antiquity,” Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion 69 (2001): 361, and Avigail Manekin Bamberger, “Jewish 
Legal Formulae in the Aramaic Incantation Bowls,’ Aramaic Studies 13 (2015): 69-81 (with 
references to earlier literature). 

34  JBAB distinguishes two other groups among the bowls with the divorce motif: the Elisur 
Bagdana group (nos. 27-47) and other divorce texts (nos. 55-64). These bowls will not be 
discussed in the following. 

35 Infact, he is only very loosely linked there with magic: his successor, Shim‘on ben Shetah, 
sentenced to death the 80 witches of Ashkelon (for this story, see y. Hag 77d-78a; y. 
San 23¢). Elsewhere, magic enters into relation with him through an (anachronistic) asso- 
ciation with Jesus. According to a tradition in the Babylonian Talmud, he fled to Egypt 
with Jesus when king Jannai sought to kill the rabbis (see b. San. 107b and b. Sotah 47a and 
the probably much later Toledot Yeshu). See Markham Geller, Joshua b. Perahia and Jesus 
of Nazareth: Two Rabbinic Magicians (PhD diss., Brandeis University, 1974; Ann Arbor, M1: 
University Microfilms), 31-69. Ibidem, 104, for the magic potency of his name (N19 “to fly” 
is frequently found in magical contexts). 

36 ~— Inno. 26, Jehoshua’s activities as a judge in session are connected with magical excom- 
munication (Smt’). The ban is sometimes mentioned in documents with the magical get. 
The person of Jehoshua bar Perahia is also mentioned injBAB nos. 27; 31; 32; 42. The motif 
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has the formula been completely preserved, though it can be reconstructed on 
the basis of 7BAB no. 20 in the following way:3” 


pwr’ rmyn’ wsqyln’ I cast a lot and take (it). 

‘whd’ ‘bdn’ A magical act I perform. 

whw’ hwh bmwtb rby yhwsw‘ And that (which) was in the 

br prhyh court-session of Rabbi Jehoshua 
bar Perahiah, 

ktybn’ gyt’ [kl stnyn wlylyn d’yt I write a deed of divorce to all 

bbytyh dhdyn PN satans and lilis who are in the 


house of this PN 


Some of these bowls use the following divorce formula, which contains ele- 
ments that resemble the divorce formula in the rabbinic get:3* 


JBAB no. 13, |. 7-8 dptr[n]’ytykw (pl.2m.!) ssty®9 tyrwkyn bgyt pytwryn b grt 
sybwq|yn] kdt ysr[’]L 


for I release you by a document of divorce, by a deed of release, by a letter 
of dismiss[al], according to the law of Isra[e]] 


Rabbinic get:*°: wkdw ptryt wsbqyt wtrwkyt ytyky (dy thwyyn rsh wslt’h 
bnpsyyky lmhk lhtnsb’ lkl m’n dytysbyyyn) 


of Jehoshua bar Perahiah in court is known from ca. 15 bowls from other collections (see 
JBAB, 104). These have not been taken into consideration here. 

37. With some additions from other bowls (see BAB nos. 13; 14; 17; 20; 21; 22; see also no. 16 
Il. 1-2). There is a considerable amount of variation in the demons mentioned. In no. 14 
the demons are addressed directly in this clause: “I write to you male I [ili] and female lili, 
a deed of divorce, a deed of release and dismissal.” The amount of variation among the 
lilis (pl. of lili) is bewildering. In many cases anonymous lilis are referred to, both male 
(sg. Lyly’; pl. Lybyn, lyly) and female ones (sg. lylyt’; pl. Lyly?’), sometimes with a specifica- 
tion of the gender (dykr’ ‘male’; nw/yqbt’ ‘female’). The term “lilis” can also be used as an 
inclusive term, denoting both male and female demons. There are many variations and 
anomalies in the spelling of the forms. It is customary to write the uncapitalized form if 
anonymous lilis are referred to. If a specific Lilith is referred to, it is customary to capital- 
ize the word “Lilith”. 

38 On the development of the structure and the clauses of the get, see Shamma Friedman, 
“The Jewish Bill of Divorce—From Masada Onwards,” in Halakhah in Light of Epigraphy, 
ed. Albert I. Baumgartner (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011), 176-83. 

39 Acorruption of bspr. 

40 See Friedman, “Jewish Bill of Divorce,’ 176 (Friedman quotes the medieval Rashi text). 
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The differences with respect to the standard rabbinic get are as follows: 


— pron. pl.2m. instead of the pron. sf. sg.2f. 

— /ptr[n]’ instead of ptryt wsbqyt wtrwkyt ytyky 

— kdt ysr’l; in the rabbinic get, the phrase is kdt msh wysr’l,! which is found 
in the concluding clause (wdn yhwy lyky myn’y gt ptwryn wspr tyrwkyn wrt 
Sbqwqyn kdt msh wysr'l) 

— spr tyrwkyn gyt pytwryn and grt sybwqyn are taken from the concluding for- 
mula (in a different order) 


All the bowls in jB4B that use the motif of Jehoshua bar Perahiah are desig- 
nated for the general protection of house, inhabitants, and possessions. In these 
bowls, a get is given to a group of demons consisting of both male and female 
demons. The clients in these cases are a couple. The first person singular prob- 
ably reflects the voice of the magician, who acts in the name of this couple. 


16.5.2 Lilith Zanay 
Just like the bowls that feature the Jehoshua bar Perahiah motif, the small 
group of five Lilith Zanay bowls seem to serve the purpose of general pro- 
tection (7BAB nos. 50-54). In these bowls, the female demon is addressed as 
“Zanay, the fornicating singing-girl (znyt’ zmrt’), the Lilith.” She receives the get 
in accordance with Jewish law, where the wife receives the get. The first person 
singular of the person writing the get probably reflects the voice of the magi- 
cian. In all five (almost identical) bowls, the client is a woman, Immi, daughter 
of Qagay; the get is given by her (mn hd’ ‘ymy bt q’qy).*” 

The following reconstruction is based on the texts inJBAB nos. 50-54, which 
differ in minor details only: 


hdyn gyt’ dlylyt’ dlytt’ dy ktbyt l’ymy bt q’qy wkl swm dyt th 


this is the deed of divorce of the accursed Lilith, which I have written for 
PN (fem.) and any name that she has 


dy 'm thwyynr’s’ wslyt’ bnpsyky IkL’yns dytsbyn dyktbyt lyky gyt’ gyt pytwryn 
mn hd’ ’ymy bt qqy wkl swm dy ’yt lyky 


41 — Seealso Manekin Bamberger, “Jewish Legal Formulae,” 79-80. There are several variations 
in the bowls: 7B4B no. 14:8 kd]t sydyn wdywyn wkdt bnt ysr'l, no. 22:10, and the standard 
formula in no. 21:12 kdt msh wysr'l. 

42 There are two other duplicates of this bowl in the Mousaieff collection. See Levene, 
Corpus, nos. M103 and Mug. 
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FIGURE 16.2. Female demon with long hair, whiskers and tail (JBAB no. 26; drawing by: Naama 
Vilozny) Source: Shaul Shaked, James Nathan Ford, and Siam Bhayro, Aramaic 
Bowl Spells: Jewish babylonian Aramaic Bowl Spells. Magical and Religious 
Literature of Late Antiquity vol. 1. Leiden: Brill, 2013, 152. 


in order that if** you (sg.2f.) may have authority and power over yourself to 
any man that you wish, for I have written to you a deed of divorce (and) a 
deed of release from Immi daughter of Qagay, and any name that you have 


The second formula quoted from the bowl text above resembles the following 
clause from the divorce formula in the rabbinic get (see above): 


dy thwyyn rsh wslt’h bnpsyyky lmhk thinsb’ lkl m’n dytysbyyyn 


43 On the curious use of the conjunction ‘m, see Manekin Bamberger, “Jewish Legal 
Formulae,” 76. The most likely interpretation is a truncated protasis which misses a verb 
form. 
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that you may have permission and authority over yourself to go and 
marry to anyone you may wish 


16.6 Christian and Mandaean Bowls 


The divorce motif is found not only in Jewish bowls but also in bowls used by 
Christians and Mandaeans. More precisely, not just the divorce motif is found 
in these bowls, but also some specific Jewish terminology. Rabbi Jehoshua bar 
Perahiah’s court also appears in some Syriac bowls.*# 

The evidence is as follows: (a) bowls written in JBa with Christian client(s), 
(b) Christian bowls (written in Syriac), and (c) Mandaean bowls written in 
Mandaic. We will briefly look at these in the following passages. 


16.6.1 Jehoshua Bar Perahiah inJBA Bowls with Christian Clients 

In five JBA bowls published in 7B4B with the get motif, the names of the cli- 
ents are Christian: Bar-Sahde “son of the martyrs” (nos. 27, 31, 42), Bat-Sahde 
“daughter of the martyrs” (nos. 24, 46), and Mat-Yisu “maidservant of Jesus” 
(nos. 24, 46). Bowl no. 24 also features the motif of Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah 
in court. Bowls nos. 27, 31, 42, and 46, on the other hand, belong to the Elisur 
Bagdana group of bowls (see note 34). 


16.6.2 Jehoshua bar Perahiah in Christian Bowls Written in Syriac 

The linking of the divorce motif to the figure of Jehoshua bar Perahiah is 
also attested in some bowls written in Syriac (CSIB nos. 4; 5; 31; 41), as inJBAB 
no. 24 in the preceding section. Christians in Iraq were clearly familiar with the 
divorce motif in the JBA bowls. The relevant formulae in the Syriac bowls were 
stripped of some of their typical Jewish aspects, such as the word get (which is 
replaced by the Middle Persian word dstbyr).*5 Several other elements from the 
rabbinic get found in JBA bowls are also missing from the Syriac bowls: kdt bnt 
ysr'l (according to the law of the daughters of Israel); kdt msh wysr'l (according 
to the law of Moses and Israel); bgt pytwryn wspr tyrwkyn wart Sybwqyn (by a 
deed of divorce and a document of release and a letter of dismissal).*6 


44  Shaked, Ford, and Bhayro refer to a Mandaic bowl from the Schgyen collection (1928/20), 
in which Jehoshua bar Perahiah is mentioned (7BAB, 103). As far as I know, the bowl has 
not been published yet. 

45 See CSIB, 39, and Marco Moriggi, “Jewish Divorce Formulae in Syriac Incantation Bowls,’ 
Aramaic Studies 13 (2015): 91. 

46 See Moriggi, “Jewish Divorce Formulae,” 92. 
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The following are the most noteworthy phrases. They are practically the 
same in the four bowls: 


pwr’ rmyn wsqyn’ ‘bwd’ d‘byd hwhw’ ky hw’ dytyb rb ysw‘ br prhy’wktb ‘tyhwn 
dstbyr’ tkthwn syd’ wdyw’ wstn’ wllyt’ witb’ d’yt bbyth dPN (CS1B no. 4:3-5) 


the lot I cast and I take, magical act that was performed like it was when 
Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah sat (in court), and wrote against them a bill 
of divorce, against all of them: demons and devils and satans and liliths 
and no-good-ones that are in the house of PN 


twb ktb ‘lyhwn dstbr’ dl‘tm (no. 4:5) 
again, he wrote against them a bill of divorce that is forever 
sbyqyt|wn] bdstbr’ d’syr htym wmhtm (no. 4:9) 


you are divorced by virtue of the bill of divorce which is bound, sealed, 
and countersealed 


16.6.3 The Divorce Motif in Mandaean Bowls Written in Mandaic 

Although the divorce motif is not widespread in Mandaic magical bowls, there 
is some evidence for it (on the presence of Jehoshua bar Perahiah, see note 43 
above). This is remarkable, as Mandaean religion does not allow for divorce.*’ 
An interesting parallel is to be found in Yamauchi bow] no. 21,48 which features 
the same analogy as the JBA bowls referred to above: 


This have I written against you, Haldas the lilith, and thus have I banished 
you (ptrtyk) from the house and the body of Hormiz the son of Mahlapta, 
and from his wife Ahata the daughter of Dade, and from his sons and 
daughters, as the demons write a bill of divorce (gyt’) for their wives 
and may not return again and may not...*49 


47 Ethel Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran: Their Cults, Customs, Magic Legends, and 
Folklore (Leiden: Brill, 1962; reprint 1980), 59. 

48 Edwin M. Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts, Aos 49 (New Haven, American Oriental 
Society, 1967). 

49 Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts, no. 21:8-11. 
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Cf. also 1. 11: “Behold! Take your bill of divorce (Sqwl gytyk) and receive your 
oath” and 1. 22: “This bill of divorce (gyt’) stands confirmed for eternity.” This 
bowl was clearly modeled on JBA bowls.5° 

There are two noteworthy stories in Mandaean bowls concerning the expul- 
sion of a specific Lilith. The first is a Aistoriola and is found in Mandaic bowl 
BM 91715, with parallels in two other bowls.®! A Lilith named Azat is sent away 
after having reigned for 361 years: 


Then they expelled you (npq af.) from your house and they placed your 
cash box (qwptyk) upon your head (9) and the cash box of your dowry 
(qwpt ldwnyk®?) upon your mlug-property and made you take your mlug- 
property in your hands and expelled you (npq af.) from the land of the 
Egyptians. (ll. 810) 


The reference clearly is to divorce, but the get is not mentioned here. The terms 
qwph (cash-box), ndwn (dowry), and mlwg (a special part of the dowry given 
by the bride’s father) refer to those items belonging to the woman which she is 
allowed to take with her in case of divorce. All three terms are borrowed from 
Akkadian (quppu, nudunnii, and muligu) and appear in rabbinic literature.5? 

The second story, which is much longer, is found in a bowl re-edited by 
Miiller-Kessler.5+ The bowl recounts the story of Bguzan-Lilith, the daughter of 
Lilith-Zanay, who has taken possession of the house of a couple while sleeping 
with the husband, scheming to make the man separate from / divorce his wife 
(L. 8f. [p]tr gbr’ mn ‘’th ‘I will separate man from his wife”), and to kill their 
children. In the end Bguzan-Lilith is expelled (verb npq af.) by another demon, 
but this event is not framed in the legal language of divorce. 


50 See Shaked, “Poetic Spells,” 173-95; James Nathan Ford, “Another Look at the Mandaic 
Incantation Bowl BM 91715,” JANES 29 (2002): 35. 

51  Mandaic bowls BM 91715 and MS 2054/122. The texts are discussed in Ford, “Another 
Look.” 

52 ~~ Error for ndwnyk “your dowry.” 

53 Ford, “Another Look,” 37-38. See also Kaufman, Akkadian Influences, 73, 79, 86. 

54 Christa Miiller-Kessler, “The Story of Bguzan-Lilith, Daughter of Zanay-Lilit,’ saos 116 
(1996): 185-95 (= Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts, no. 33). 
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16.7. +A Recipe from the Cairo Geniza 


The Jewish get is also found in a twelfth-century magical recipe from the Cairo 
Geniza recently published by Levene and Bohak (HUC 1029),®° entitled gt lylyty’ 
(a get for Lilith). On the basis of some of the recipe’s specific characteristics, 
Levene and Bohak suggest that it is indebted to the Late Antique bowls.°® The 
idea of a divorce between humans and demons is also clearly echoed in other 
later Jewish stories, of which the Ma‘aseh Yerushalmi quoted above is a prime 
example. It resounds even in premodern Jewish amulets.5” 


16.8 Akkadian Magical Texts 


The idea of a divorce between a human and a demon, however, is much older. 
It is already found in Assyrian and Babylonian ritual texts. The idea that under- 
lies these rituals is that human illnesses are caused by demons who have cho- 
sen the afflicted person as their spouse; healing is to be effectuated by divorce. 
Several rituals based on this concept are known. These rituals may serve differ- 
ent purposes. They are either meant to cause harm to another person or they 
serve the purpose of healing a person from illness. A nice illustration of this 
is found in a wedding and divorce ritual from Assur.5° The text first describes 
the ritual of the wedding of an illness-causing demon (represented by a clay 
figure) to a piglet (which serves as a substitute for the ill person). The wed- 
ding ritual is followed by a divorce ritual through which the demon is divorced 
from the ill person. In an intricate Babylonian ritual from Hattua, dating to 
the middle of the second millennium BcE,°? the demon who is thought to be 
the cause of a person’s illness is manipulated to marry a figure that func- 
tions as a substitute for the ill person. The ill person is thus freed from the 
demon. No divorce ritual is described in this case. One factor complicating our 


55  DanLevene and Gideon Bohak, “Divorcing Lilith: From the Babylonian Incantation Bowls 
to the Cairo Genizah,’ ys 63 (2012): 197-217. 

56 Levene and Bohak, “Divorcing Lilith,’ 209-10. 

57 Filip Vukosavovi¢, ed., Angels and Demons: Jewish Magic through the Ages (Jerusalem: 
Bible Lands Museum, 2010), 92. 

58 KAR 66. Quoted and discussed in Daniel Schwemer, Akkadische Rituale aus Hattusa. Die 
Sammeltafel KBo XXXVI 29 und verwandte Fragmente, Texte der Hethiter 23 (Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1998), 61-62. 

59  KBO XXX VI 29 II. Published in Schwemer, Akkadische Rituale aus Hattusa, 90-94 
(Akkadian text), 102-104 (translation) and 60-67 (discussion). 
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understanding of these rituals is the fact that the ill person may assume differ- 
ent roles within the ritual. 

Of particular interest is that an appeal is often made to Shamash in Akkadian 
antiwitchcraft rituals. These rituals often take the form of a ritual lawsuit in 
which the injured party pleads the justness of his case to Shamash, the divine 
and supreme judge. At the end of the trial, the injured party is acquitted and 
the witches punished.© 

A good example of this is the following antiwitchcraft ritual from Nineveh 
(seventh century BCE):®! 


9  Samas dinitad{[in Sama, you have jud[ged] my case, 
you [ 
10 parussdya [taprus...] [you have rendered] a verdict 
.. atta for me, [ 


u = usuh mursa§[azumrty]a —_ Remove the illness o|f m]y [body] 


16.9 Pagan and Christian Defixiones 


A legal flavor also pervades magical texts from a much later period and of a 
different cultural background: the Graeco-Roman defixiones. These are Greek 
curse texts intended to disempower a rival (Gr. “to bind”) in horse races, in the 
(amphi)theatre, in court, in love, etc. As such, they are counted as examples of 
black magic. Specific legal language is found in what Versnel has called “bor- 
derline defixiones.’® This is a group of defixiones that, in addition to specific 
characteristics of defixiones (anonymous; coercive [imperatives]), also con- 
tain judicial terminology characteristic of the so-called judicial prayers writ- 
ten in Greek and Latin. In these prayers, an individual (often mentioned by 
name) respectfully appeals that a god or gods would punish the accused party. 
The formulaic language of these prayers echoes the language of the courts 
of justice. Versnel has shown that many hybrid forms exist between the two 
extremes of the defixio on the one hand and the judicial prayer on the other 


60 See Tzvi Abusch and Daniel Schwemer, Corpus of Mesopotamian Anti-witchcraft Rituals 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011) 1:20. 

61 Abusch and Schwemer, Corpus, 1:356, text 8.9. 

62 Henk Versnel, “Beyond Cursing: The Appeal to Justice in Judicial Prayers,’ in Magika Hiera: 
Ancient Greek Magic and Religion, ed. Christopher A. Faraone and Dirk Obbink (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press 1991), 79. 
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hand: defixiones that feature elements characteristic of judicial prayers, and 
judicial prayers that feature elements characteristic of defixiones.®* 

A similar judicial element is also known from early Christian examples of 
judicial prayers, both in Greek and in Coptic.+ They are often referred to as 
libelloi (petitions, after their frequent use of the Greek word libellos). In these 
prayers, the divine judge (God) is often appealed to for a verdict. The following 
example is a Coptic judicial prayer: 


Ich, Jakob, der elende und arme, ich flehe und rufe an, ich bete an, ich 
giesse meine Bitten und mein Flehen aus vor dem Throne Gottes, des 
Pantokrator Sabaoth; fiihre mein Prozess und mein Rache gegen Maria, 
die Tochter der Tsibel, und Tatore, die Tochter Taschai, und Andreas, den 
Sohn der Martha, eilends, o du allein wahrer Gott!®> 


(I, Jacob, the miserable and poor one, I pray and request, I pour out my 
supplication and my appeal before the throne of God, the almighty, 
Sabaoth; sue and avenge on my behalf Maria, daughter of Tsibel, and 
Tatore, daughter of Taschai, and Andreas, son of Martha, quickly, o you 
the only true God) 


16.10 Conclusions 


Medieval and later Jewish demon stories concerning the marriage and divorce 
of demons and humans reflect a motif with a long tradition. The earliest undis- 
puted Jewish evidence for this motif is found in the JBa incantation bowls. 
It is clear, however, that these traditions reach back to ancient Mesopotamia 
(as is reflected in antiwitchcraft rituals). Since the Jews who wrote the bowls 
were living in Iraq, it is very likely that they were familiar with these traditions. 
They gave the stories their typical Jewish coloring, using the Jewish divorce 
document, the get, together with some of its formulae as a means to expel a 
harmful demon. Some of the bowls that feature the divorce motif also feature 
the motif of Rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah in court. The same elements were 
also used in Christian bowls, albeit stripped of some of their typical Jewish 
content. In the Mandaean bowls, there is clear evidence for the Jewish get 


63. Versnel, “Beyond Cursing,” 64-68. 

64 Gudmund Bjérck, Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus: Papyrus Upsaliensis 8 (Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1938). 

65 Bjorck, Der Fluch, 50, no. 27. 
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(on rabbi Jehoshua bar Perahiah, however, see note 43). In addition, two dif- 
ferent stories found in the Mandaic bowls narrate how a demon is expelled 
via divorce. The evidence from the Syriac and Mandaic bowls is remarkable, as 
both Christians and Mandaeans declined divorce. 

The aspect of appeal to a legal authority and the use of its instruments 
(such as divorce and the ban) is characteristic of many bowl texts from Late 
Antiquity and of later Jewish demon tales in Hebrew and Yiddish. Their appeal 
to a legal authority for justice, whether human or divine, also has parallels in 
the magical texts of neighboring cultures, whether Mesopotamian antiwitch- 
craft rituals or pagan and Christian magical judicial prayers. The exploration of 
this aspect of magic deserves further study. 
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CHAPTER 17 
Ascension Traditions in Jerusalem 


Michael Ehrlich 


17.1 Introduction 


In 1949, Mircea Eliade conceptualized the conversion of a specific location into 
a sacred site in his iconic Myth of the Eternal Return: 


1. The Sacred Mountain—where heaven and earth meet—is situated at the 
center of the world. 

2. Every temple or palace—and, by extension, every sacred city or royal 
residence—is a sacred mountain, thus becoming a center. 

3. Being an axis mundi, the sacred city or temple is regarded as the meeting 
point of heaven, earth, and hell.! 


This idea has been demonstrated regarding the Temple Mount / Haram 
al-Sharif by Oleg Grabar and Benjamin Ze'ev Kedar, editors of the book Where 
Heaven and Earth Meet (2009). The book is the result of an extraordinary effort 
made by Palestinians, Israelis, and other scholars to publish studies about the 
Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif in a single volume. In the preface, the editors 
explain the book’s rationale: 


The object of this book is to present and explain one of the most extraor- 
dinary spaces on earth, the large man-made, more or less rectangular, 
area which occupies the southeastern corner of the walled Old City of 
Jerusalem and which takes up almost one sixth of its surface. 

This Esplanade, measuring some 15 hectares or 150,000 meters square 
[sic], has been regarded as sacred for about three millennia. It has 
aroused, and continues to arouse, conflicting emotions and passions 
among many millions of people. For Judaism, it is the holiest space, where 
the Solomonic and Herodian Temples once stood and where, in the mes- 
sianic age, the Temple is to be rebuilt at God’s behest. For Christendom, it 


1 Mircea Eliade, Le mythe de (éternel retour (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), 30-31. English translation: 
Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, trans. Willard R. Trask (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1974), 12. 
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is the site of the Herodian Temple which Jesus repeatedly visited, foretell- 
ing its destruction and announcing the advent of a new, spiritual worship 
of God. For Islam, it is the holy place to which the Prophet Muhammad 
traveled on his mystical Night-Journey and Ascension, and which 
holds the Dome of the Rock and the Aqsa Mosque. For Judaism and 
Christendom the Last Judgement is to take place in the valley, just east of 
the Esplanade; this is not far from Islam’s position ...? 


In other words, the concept of the Sacred Mountain is clearly found in the 
Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif and in the Mount of Olives, just outside 
the Old City of Jerusalem. These places have special qualities—qualities 
which preserved their sanctity throughout generations for the different reli- 
gions. I would like to reflect on the interplay between these two mountains 
in a single case—the Ascension. Whereas in the Christian and Jewish tradi- 
tions the Mount of Olives was the scene of the Ascension, many Muslims tradi- 
tions have Muhammad ascending to heaven from the Temple Mount / Haram 
al-Sharif. In the coming pages I shall try to provide explanations for the trans- 
fer of this tradition. 


17.2 Ascension and the Mount of Olives 


The Temple Mount is the holiest site in the world for Jews. It is less vital for 
Christians; the central Christian holy sites in Jerusalem are those related to 
Christ's Passion and Resurrection. In fact, during the Byzantine period, the 
main Christian holy sites in Jerusalem were the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on Calvary and the Mount of Olives; at that time, the Temple Mount was either 
deserted or became a marginal site in Jerusalem's holy topography.® 

Muslims believe that Muhammad's Night Journey took him to the al-Aqsa 
Mosque; from there, the Prophet ascended to heaven.* According to Judaism 


2 Oleg Grabar and Benjamin Z. Kedar, introduction to Where Heaven and Earth Meet: 
Jerusalem’s Sacred Esplanade (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 2009), 9-13. 

3 Yoram Tsafrir, “The Holy City of Jerusalem in the Madaba Map,” in The Madaba Map 
Centenary 1897-1997, ed. Michele Piccirillo and Eugenio Alliata (Jerusalem: Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, 1999), 158. 

4 Quran 17:1; Brooke Olson Vuckovic, Heavenly Journeys, Earthly Concerns (London: Routledge, 
2005), 25-45; John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), 69; 
Ronald P. Buckley, The Night Journey and Ascension in Islam (London: Tauris, 2013), 6-18. 
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and Christianity, the ascensions took place on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, not from the Temple Mount. 

During the Byzantine period, Christians intentionally left the Temple 
Mount in disuse; Christ had condemned those who had been using the sacred 
Temple as a marketplace, proclaiming that they had “made it a den of thieves.”5 
He foretold its destruction, and the destroyed Temple became a testament 
to the fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy. According to Eusebius of Caesarea 
(ca. 265-339 AD), Christian pilgrims who arrived in Jerusalem before the days 
of Constantine the Great looked upon the Temple Mount from the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. This was considered to be the climax of the pilgrimage to 
pre-Constantine Jerusalem.® 

During the reign of Constantine the Great, Christian pilgrimage shrines 
were established on two mountains: Calvary and the Mount of Olives,” both 
associated with Christ’s Passion and Resurrection. 

The sanctity of the Mount of Olives stemmed from a verse written by the 
prophet Zechariah: 


On that day his feet will stand on the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusalem, 
and the Mount of Olives will be split in two from east to west, form- 
ing a great valley, with half of the mountain moving north and half 
moving south.® 


This verse emphasizes the eschatological nature of the Mount of Olives. 
However, its holiness to Judaism and Christianity stemmed from the fact that 
Christ and the Divine Presence (Shekhinah) both ascended to heaven from 
this site; it is also the place of their respective return to earth in the messianic 
period. This concept was articulated in an eleventh-century guide to Jerusalem, 
found in the Cairo Genizah: 


As you climb to the Mount of Olives there is a rock ten cubits in length, 
two cubits wide, and two cubits high. It is located on the very place where 
the Glory of God stood for three and a half years on the Mount of Olives 


5 Matt 21:3. 

6 Eusebius, “Demostratio Evangelica,’ in Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte, ed. Ivar A. Heike |, vol. 6 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913), 278. 

7 “Itinerarium burdingalese,” in Itineraria et alia geographica, CCSL 175, ed. Paul Geyer 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 1965), 16-18. 

8 Zech 14:4. 
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until Jerusalem was destroyed. And to this place the Glory of God shall 
return.? 


According to the New Testament, Christ ascended to heaven forty days after 
his Passion. 


After his suffering, he presented himself to them and gave many convinc- 
ing proofs that he was alive. He appeared to them over a period of forty 
days and spoke about the kingdom of God. On one occasion, while he was 
eating with them, he gave them this command: Do not leave Jerusalem, 
but wait for the gift my Father promised, which you have heard me speak 
about. For John baptized with water, but in a few days you will be bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit. Then they gathered around him and asked 
him, Lord, are you at this time going to restore the kingdom to Israel? He 
said to them: It is not for you to know the times or dates the Father has 
set by his own authority. But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit 
comes on you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. After he said this, he was taken 
up before their very eyes, and a cloud hid him from their sight. They were 
looking intently up into the sky as he was going, when suddenly two men 
dressed in white stood beside them. Men of Galilee, they said, why do 
you stand here looking into the sky? This same Jesus, who has been taken 
from you into heaven, will come back in the same way you have seen 
him go into heaven. Then the apostles returned to Jerusalem from the hill 
called the Mount of Olives, a Sabbath day’s walk from the city.1 


A similar Jewish tradition appears in Midrash Lamentations Rabbah: 


In ten upward stages the Presence of God departed: from the cherub to 
the cherub, from the cherub to the threshold of the temple-building, 
from the threshold of the temple to the two cherubim, from the two cher- 
ubim to the eastern gate of the sanctuary, from the eastern gate of the 
sanctuary to the [wall of the] temple court, from the [wall of the] temple 
court to the altar, from the altar to the roof, from the roof to the city wall, 
from the city wall to the city, from the city to the Mount of Olives... Said 
R. Jonathan, “For three and a half years the Presence of God stayed on the 


9 Joseph Braslavi, “A Topography of Jerusalem from the Cairo Genizah’” [in Hebrew], Eretz 
Israel 7 (1964): 74. 
10 Acts 1:3-12. 
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Mount of Olives, thinking that the Israelites will repent, but they did not 
do so... But when they did not repent, the Presence of God began to fly 
in the air reciting this verse of Scripture: ‘I will go and return to my place 
until they confess their guilt and seek my face, in their trouble they will 
(Hos 5:15). 


”” 


seek me earnestly 


These two traditions are closely associated: they share the same space—the 
Mount of Olives—and the same subject, ascension to heaven. The differ- 
ence between the two is obvious: while Christianity dealt with the ascension 
of Christ, and later also with the Assumption of the Virgin Mary,!? Judaism 
referred to the ascension of the Divine Presence. 

About fifty years after the establishment of the Church of the Ascension on 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, Egeria, a pilgrim from Galicia in what is 
now northwestern Spain, visited Jerusalem. According to Egeria, on the forti- 
eth day after Easter, the day on which the Ascension would later be commemo- 
rated, the Christian congregation of Jerusalem traveled to Bethlehem and then 
returned to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.!8 Ora Limor and John Wilkinson, 
both of whom researched Egeria’s pilgrimage extensively, suggest several 
explanations about the celebration of the fortieth-day liturgy in Bethlehem 
rather than on the Mount of Olives.!+ However, their explanations are partial 
and unsatisfactory. The Ascension of Christ from the Mount of Olives on the 
fortieth day after Easter is explicitly described in the Holy Scriptures. It is one 
of the events whose precise date and location are both known. Every partici- 
pant in the liturgy of the fortieth day after Easter in Egeria’s times knew that 
the main event associated with this day took place at the Mount of Olives and 
not in Bethlehem. I must admit that I do not have a better answer than Limor 
and Wilkinson's proposed solutions; it is indeed an unsolved conundrum. 
Nonetheless, the summit of the Mount of Olives eventually became the site 
where Christians from around the world celebrated the Ascension. 

Three churches are built on different sites on the summit of the mountain 
from which Christ ascended to heaven. However, the Russian and German 


11 Lamentations Rabbah, ed. Jacob Neusner (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), petihta 25, 81. 

12 Stephen J. Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions on the Virgin Mary’s Dormition and Assumption 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 100-7. 

13 ~= “Itinerarium Egeriae,” in Itineraria et alia geographica, CCSL 175, ed. Paul Geyer (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1965), 84. 

14. Ora Limor, Holy Land Travels [Hebrew] (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1998), 108n297; 
John Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels in the Holy Land (Jerusalem: Ariel, 1981), 77-78. 
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Ascension churches are modern edifices; their locations were not venerated 
until the second half of the nineteenth century.5 

The most widely-known tradition is that Christ ascended from the Chapel 
of the Ascension, presently located inside a mosque. The chapel was built atop 
a rock during the Crusader period, and it contains a footstep-like print attrib- 
uted to Christ.16 

Jewish pilgrimages to the Mount of Olives began during the early Muslim 
period (638-1099). Medieval Jewish sources describe a procession organized 
by the Yeshiva of Eretz Israel on the last day of Succoth. The procession 
encircled the Temple Mount and continued to the Mount of Olives. At the 
summit, a ceremony was directed by the Head of the Yeshiva.!” 

In a way, the Jewish ritual on the Mount of Olives imitated the pre- 
Constantine Christian pilgrimage to the same site. However, the Christians 
marked the Mount of Olives as the site of the fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy 
about the Temple’s destruction. The Jews went to the same place to express 
their longing for the Temple that once stood there—and which now housed 
two important edifices, the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque. 

The first known Jewish pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives was only recorded 
in the eleventh century. It is unclear when those pilgrimages began, but a 
procession of the kind described above was certainly impossible before the 
Muslim conquest. 


17:3 Al-Isra wal-Mi‘raj 


According to Muslim tradition, Muhammad ascended to heaven after a mirac- 
ulous Night Journey from Mecca to Jerusalem. According to the Qur'an (17:1), 
Muhammad traveled from the Holy Mosque to the Farthest Mosque, al-Masjid 
al-Aqsa—usually identified with a mosque on the Temple Mount / Haram 
al-Sharif. In this case, the story—i.e., the Ascension—has been transferred from 
the Mount of Olives to the Dome of the Rock on the Temple Mount / Haram 


15 Albert Storme, Le Mont des Oliviers (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1971), 155-593 
Michael Trensky, Evangelische Himmelfahrtkirche auf dem Olberg in Jerusalem (Hannover: 
Kaiserin Auguste—Victoria Stiftung, 1990), 1-17. 

16 —_ Denys Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 3:73-75. 

17 Das Buch der Frommen [Hebrew], ed. Jehuda Wistinetzki (Frankfurt a. M.: Wahrmann, 
1924), 169. 
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al-Sharif where a footprint-like mark attributed to the Prophet Muhammad 
can be seen. 

The Muslims evidently preserved the Jerusalemite tradition of Ascension, 
yet unlike in Christianity and Judaism, the Prophet Muhammad’s Night Journey 
and his Ascension to heaven are the most important Muslim traditions asso- 
ciated with Jerusalem. Thus, Jerusalem's importance for Islam is based solely 
on the Ascension story; for Christianity and Judaism, the Ascension is but one 
element in a tradition that ascribes sanctity to the city. 

The question of Jerusalem’s sanctity for Islam is beyond the scope of this 
article. According to Uri Rubin, it seems most likely that the Qur’anic tradition 
of the Prophet Muhammad’s Night Journey to the Farthest Mosque refers to 
Jerusalem. He notes that some Muslim exegeses dismiss this interpretation, 
but he demonstrates that these opinions come primarily from Shi’as, who 
wished to minimize the stature of their bitter rivals, the Umayyads who built 
the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem.!® 

Many important studies of the religious and spiritual aspects of the Prophet 
Muhammad's journey to Jerusalem have been published. This article focuses 
on the geographical dimension of this voyage. Why did the Muslims change 
the scene of the Ascension from the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount / 
Haram al-Sharif? 

Jerusalem was a holy city from the earliest days of IslLam—it was the first 
qiblah, the direction to which a Muslim prays.!9 Yet Jerusalem is not mentioned 
in the Quran; the anonymous place the Prophet journeyed to may have been 
Jerusalem. The Qur’anic text does not mention a specific place and is therefore 
open to interpretation. 

The fact that Jerusalem already had its own Christian ascension tradition 
may appear to be a coincidence. I do not think that this was the case; Jerusalem 
was a fitting destination for the Prophet's journey because Christ, an earlier 
prophet, had departed from Jerusalem to heaven.?° 

The change of the site of the Ascension may be explained by the lack of 
other important Muslim traditions about Jerusalem. From the moment the 
Umayyads chose to build shrines on the Temple Mount, its location became 


18 Uri Rubin, “Muhammad’s Night Journey (Isra) to al-Masjid al- Aqsa: Aspects of the 
Earliest Origins of the Islamic Sanctity of Jerusalem,’ Al-Qantara 29 (2008): 157-60, 164. 

19 Moshe Gil, A History of Palestine, 634-1099, trans. Ethel Broido (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 65. 

20 Josef Horovitz, “Muhammeds Himmelfahrt,” Der Islam 9 (1919): 167-68; Josef van Ess, 
‘Vision and Ascension: Surat al-Najm and Its Relationship with Muhammad’s Mi‘Tdj,’ 
Journal of Quranic Studies 1 (1999): 47. 
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associated with holiness—and the Ascension story was inevitably the sacred 
story that was linked to it. 


17.4 Ascension Traditions after the Crusader Period 


On the Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif there is a small dome—al-Isra 
wal-Mi‘raj—built in the year 1200. This dome is almost identical to the Chapel 
of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives.2! Nevertheless, there is no evidence 
that this building was associated with Muhammad’s Ascension before the 
fourteenth century.?2 

The Crusader Church of Ascension on the summit of the Mount of Olives 
was destroyed before 1211. The Jewish traveler Samuel ben Samson described 
this site in 1211 as follows: 


From there we went to the Mount Olivet, where in olden times the red 
heifer was burnt... On the Sabbath we recited the afternoon prayer on 
the spot where the uncircumcised had time and again set up a sanctuary 
with idols, whose presence the place would not endure, causing them to 
fall down again as fast as they were set up. It was one of the ten stations 
visited by the divine Majesty, when it came [to earth] from its dwelling 
place. The Ishmaelites venerate this spot. Only the foundations remain 
now in existence... 23 


About a year later, Wilibrand of Oldenburg, a Christian German pilgrim, 
reported that the same place had been destroyed—and was venerated by 
Muslims.”4 It is not clear what happened to the Church of the Ascension after 
the Ayyubid conquest of Jerusalem. Christ’s Ascension is also mentioned in the 
Qur'an, and therefore the traditional place where this event took place bears 
the potential of becoming a site of veneration for Muslims as well.2° Denys 


21 Mahmoud K. Hawari, Ayyubid Jerusalem (187-1250), BAR International Series 1268 
(Oxford: Archaeopress 2007), 84-90; Andreas Kaplony, The Haram of Jerusalem 324-1099 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2002), 477-80, 709-13. 

22 Michael H. Burgoyne, “Smaller Domes in the Haram al-Sharif Reconsidered in Light 
of a Recent Survey” in Ayyubid Jerusalem: The Holy City in Context 187-1250, ed. Robert 
Hillenbrand and Sylvia Alud (London: al-Tajir Trust, 2009), 147-57. 

23 Elkan N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (New York: Hermon Press, 1966), 104. 

24 Willibrands von Oldenburg reise nach Palaestina und Kleinasien, ed. Johann C.M. Laurent 
(Hamburg: Theodor Gottlieb Meisner 1859), 29. 

25 Quran 4:58; Amikam Elad, Medieval Jerusalem and Islamic Worship (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
145-46. 
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Pringle suggested that in spite of Wilibrand’s description, the church was not 
entirely destroyed, because toward the end of the thirteenth century it was 
described by Burchard of Mount Sion.*® Nevertheless, the unrelated descrip- 
tions of Samuel ben Samson and Wilibrand of Oldenburg leave little room 
for doubt about the fate of this church during the Ayyubid period. It was 
destroyed, either by natural disaster or by human action, and then confiscated 
and converted into a Muslim shrine. The Ayyubids made substantial efforts to 
convert Jerusalem into a Muslim holy city. They confiscated Christian religious 
edifices and granted waqfs, even though they tolerated the presence of Eastern 
Churches and Jews.?? 

The construction of the dome of al-Isra wal-Mi‘raj and the destruction 
of the Crusader Church of the Ascension raise questions about the reciprocal 
relations between these buildings. Both Samuel ben Samson and Wilibrand of 
Oldenburg wrote that the devastated church on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives was venerated by Muslims. If so, why did they build a duplicate on 
the Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif? In my opinion, these actions suggest that 
after 187 the Muslims respected both Ascension traditions: that of Christ on 
the Mount of Olives, and that of Muhammad on the Temple Mount / Haram 
al-Sharif. 

As noted above, the central Muslim tradition associated with Jerusalem is 
Muhammad's Night Journey. Apparently, the surrender of Frankish Jerusalem 
to Saladin on the 27th of Rajab, al-Isra wal-Mi‘raj’s traditional date, and the 
Ayyubid attempt to restore Jerusalem's sanctity for Islam did not motivate 
Muslims to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

During the second half of the thirteenth century, Muslims became the 
majority of Jerusalem’s population. Nevertheless, the Mamluks barely devel- 
oped Jerusalem during this period.28 Nahmanides, a famous Jewish scholar 
who arrived in Jerusalem in 1267, wrote to his son in Catalonia: 


But what shall I say to you concerning the country? Great is the soli- 
tude and great the devastation, and, to put it briefly, the more sacred the 
places, the greater their desolation. Jerusalem is more desolate than 


26 Denys Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 3:75. 

27. Carole Hillenbrand, “Ayyubid Jerusalem: A Historical Introduction,” in Ayyubid Jerusalem: 
The Holy City in Context 187-1250, ed. Robert Hillenbrand and Sylvia Alud (London: 
al-Tajir Trust, 2009), 2, 18-21. 

28 Nimrod Luz, The Mamluk City in the Middle East (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014), 32-33, 231-37. 
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the rest of the country: Judea more than Galilee....It has about 2,000 
inhabitants, about 300 Christians live there who escaped from the sword 
of the Sultan. There are no Jews. For, after the arrival of the Tartars, some 
fled while others died by their sword. There are only two brothers, dyers 
by trade, who have to buy their ingredients from the government. There 
the Ten Men meet, and on Sabbaths they hold the service at their home. 
But we encouraged them, and we succeeded in finding a vacant house, 
built on pillars of marble with a beautiful arch. That we took for a syna- 
gogue. For the town is without a ruler, so that whoever desires to take 
possession of the ruins can do so... 9 


This reality was the result of a premeditated policy to neglect Jerusalem. 
Baybars was a great builder; he constructed edifices in many locations, such as 
Safed, Gaza, and Lydda.*° He built a pilgrims’ inn outside Jerusalem, near what 
is currently called the New Gate of the Old City, and he also made some minor 
alterations to the Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif.3! Another pilgrims’ inn was 
built in 1267 near the Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif’s northwestern corner.>? 
Yet considering Baybars’s deeds elsewhere, it seems he did not pay much heed 
to Jerusalem. 

Early Mamluk Jerusalem was a city that had been far more heavily popu- 
lated just a short time before. Estimates of its population during the Crusader 
period vary, yet nobody suggests that the city had less than five thousand 
inhabitants.33 Nahmanides presumably estimated the size of the Jerusalemite 


29 Franz Kobler, Letters of Jews through the Ages (London: Ararat Publishing Society, 1952), 
1:226. 

30 Hanna Taragan, “Sign of Times: Reusing the Past in Baybars Architecture in Palestine,’ in 
Mamluks and Ottomans, ed. David J. Wasserstein and Ami Ayalon (London: Routledge, 
2006), 55. 

31 Michael H. Burgoyne, Mamluk Jerusalem (London: British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, 1987), 59; Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali Al-Magqrizi, Kitab al-Suluk li-m‘arifat duwal 
al-mulik, ed. Mustafa Ziada (Cairo: Egyptian Library Press, 1936), 1:2:491; Joseph Drory, 
‘Jerusalem during the Mamluk Period (1250-1517),” The Jerusalem Cathedra: Studies in the 
History, Archaeology, Geography, and Ethnography of the Land of Israel, ed. Lee I. Levine 
(Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1981), 1:198—99; Katia Cytryn-Silverman, “Khan al-Zahir— 
bi-Zahir al-Quds!” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3rd ser., vol. 19, no. 2 (2009): 149-71. 

32 Luz, The Mamluk City, 127. 

33 Ronnie Ellenblum, The Collapse of the Eastern Mediterranean (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012), 204-5; Michael Ehrlich, “Lorganisation de l’espace et la hiérarchie 
des villes dans le royaume latin de Jérusalem,” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 51, no. 3 
(2008): 214-15; Adrian J. Boas, Jerusalem in the Times of the Crusades (London: Routledge, 
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population at the time of his visit, yet he clearly saw far more Muslims than 
Christians in a half-empty city. In other words: in 1267, Muslims were not only 
the rulers of Jerusalem but also its largest community. 

During the thirteenth century, people settled in Jerusalem, most of them 
Muslims. These Muslims presumably came to Jerusalem because they could 
take possession of vacant houses in the Holy City, not because the government 
encouraged or forced them to do so. These Muslim residents were not nec- 
essarily of Jerusalemite origin; the original Muslim Jerusalemite community 
had been massacred and expelled by the Crusaders. Thus, unlike the Christian 
inhabitants, Jerusalem’s thirteenth-century Muslim residents were not well 
acquainted with local traditions. 

It is therefore not surprising that this should be the period when the 
Christians seized the opportunity to establish the Via Dolorosa.*4 This famous 
road crosses the Muslim Quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City from east to west. 
Moreover, in later generations, this area became an integral part of the city’s 
Muslim Quarter. The Christians’ establishment of the road in this specific loca- 
tion is understandable: the second half of the thirteenth century was a difficult 
period for Western Christianity in the Middle East. At this time, the Crusaders 
were awaiting the coup de grace. The establishment of the Via Dolorosa was 
a substantial achievement for Western Christians in turbulent times. What is 
less understandable is why the Muslims let them take such a step. 

Moreover, shortly after Nahmanides’s visit to Jerusalem, Sultan Baybars 
built the well-known pilgrimage shrine in Nabi Musa.°> Although scholars 
suggest that the pilgrimage to Nabi Musa was intended to serve as a counter- 
ritual to the Easter rituals attended by many Christians, this is clearly not the 
case.36 On the contrary, while many Christians flocked to Jerusalem to cele- 
brate Easter, Muslims left the city to Nabi Musa. The Muslims could have pre- 
vented the Christians from marching in the Via Dolorosa. They could also have 


2001), 35; Joshua Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1972), 82. 

34 John Wilkinson, The Stations of the Cross in Jerusalem (Jerusalem: St. George Cathedral, 
1967), 27-28; Denys Pringle, Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 187-1291 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2012), 372-73. 

35 Reuven Amitai, “Some Remarks on the Inscription of Baybars at Maqam Nabi Musa,” in 
Mamluks and Ottomans, ed. David J. Wasserstein and Ami Ayalon (London: Routledge, 
2006), 45-53; John H. Melkon Rose, The Armenians of Jerusalem: Memories of Life in 
Palestine (London: Radcliffe Press, 1993), 148. 

36 Ifrah Zilberman, “The Renewal of the Pilgrimage to Nabi Musa,” in Sacred Space in Israel 
and Palestine, ed. Marshall J. Breger, Yitzhak Reiter, and Leonard Hammer (London: 
Routledge, 2010), 104. 
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limited the number of Christian pilgrims by methods such as harassing those 
who came. They could certainly have established a pilgrimage to the Temple 
Mount / Haram al-Sharif on the 27th of Rajab or any other date. Instead, they 
decided to establish a pilgrimage to the newly built shrine of Nabi Musa and 
thus empty the city during the Easter season. 

Mamluk Jerusalem never became a Muslim pilgrimage city. It was a remote 
city; despite the fact that it had an important and well-known shrine, the 
Mamluks did little to facilitate Muslim pilgrimage to the site. Although they 
built several pilgrims’ inns, to this day the Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif is 
not a hospitable location for pilgrims and worshippers. It would appear that, 
throughout history, nobody showed an interest in converting Jerusalem into a 
Muslim pilgrimage destination. 


17.5 Summary 


For the three monotheistic religions, Jerusalem is considered to be the place 
from which the Ascension took place. 

The Christian tradition is apparently the earliest one, and it has survived 
to this day despite many alterations and calamities. The Ascension feast, on 
the fortieth day after Easter, is not one of the most important events in the 
Christian liturgical calendar; pilgrims prefer to arrive in Jerusalem during 
Easter, and only a few of them remain in the city until the later feasts of the 
Ascension and Pentecost. 

Jewish pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives was documented only during 
the early Muslim period. The Yeshiva of Eretz Israel, which organized the 
pilgrimage, left Jerusalem about twenty years before the Crusades arrived; 
the pilgrimage has not been resumed to this day. 

Even though the Muslims transferred the place of the ascension to the 
Temple Mount / Haram al-Sharif, they nonetheless never made efforts to trans- 
form Jerusalem into an important pilgrimage destination. Thus, despite similar 
Ascension traditions, pilgrimages to Jerusalem on the part of all three monotheistic 
religions have faded with time, replaced by other pilgrimage rituals and customs. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Waiting for the Harvest: Trajectories of Rabbinic 
and “Christian” Parables 


Eric Ottenheijm 


Narratives are prone to travel across the borders of cultures and religions. This 
is true for parables as well. Both Jesus and the Rabbis taught parables using 
motifs derived from agricultural procedures such as sowing, growth, harvest- 
ing, threshing, winnowing, and storing. Fusing these parabolic tales with 
midrashic interpretations or combining them with allusions to biblical texts, 
these teachers taught eschatological reality. However, comparing these para- 
bles poses particular questions of direction and function: how are their par- 
ables related? Formerly, scholarship was mainly concerned with the issue of 
authorial originality. The founding father of Christian scholarship on parables, 
Adolph Jiilicher, saw Jesus as a genius and as a revolutionary storyteller, but 
this judgment neglected or downplayed the existence of more than 1400 rab- 
binic parables.! Scholars like David Flusser and Brad Young, followed by Klyne 
Snodgrass and others, assess Jesus’s parables as belonging to a specific Jewish 
genre practiced by the Rabbis as well. Use of biblical themes and cultural 
motifs as well as similar patterns of the narratives suggest a shared 
cultural deposit of early Jewish storytelling, yet individual parables are never 
identical. However, by focussing on the very constituent elements, individual 
parables may be assessed as separate performances of underlying narrative 
traditions, an oral culture of storytelling that developed subsequently into 
the textual traditions we know as New Testament or rabbinic literature.? In 


1 Ruben Zimmerman, Kompendium der Gleichnisse Jesu (Giitersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 
2007), 5-7. Jiilicher’s judgment was shared by the influential study of Joachim Jeremias, Die 
Gleichnisse Jesu, 6th ed. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1962). Asher Feldman, 
The Parables and Similes of the Rabbis: Agricultural and Pastoral (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1924) was an attempt to show the richness of rabbinic agricultural parables. 

2 On oral performance and textual production, see Elizabeth Shanks Alexander, “The Orality 
of Rabbinic Writing,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature, ed. 
Charlotte E. Fonrobert and Martin S. Jaffee (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
38-57. For New Testament texts as “performance literature” resulting from oral practices, 
see Kelly R. Iverson, ed., From Text to Performance: Narrative and Performance Criticisms in 
Dialogue and Debate (Cambridge: Lutterworth Press, 2015) 8, 24-36. 
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this paper we will study, as an investigative probing, a rabbinic parable on 
growth and harvest, and argue how its motifs and themes may be related to 
New Testament parables on the same themes, in particular the parable of the 
“autonomously growing plant” in Mark 4:26—29. We will carry out our analysis 
in four stages: first we will discuss a rabbinic parable and its parallels (part 1), 
then its contexts (part 2), to be followed by a discussion of intertextuality of 
the first type (part 3). Next, narratology and intertextuality of the second type 
will be addressed (part 4), in comparison with synoptic parables. Finally, we 
will discuss the outcome of our investigation in the conclusions. 


181 The Talking Wheat Plant 


In a vegetal parable in rabbinic literature appears a dispute between different 
parts of the grain about the question which one of them is the superior part of 
the plant. The dispute takes place during the stages of ripening and before the 
advent of the harvest. The parable presents a plant as a speaking and arguing 
agent and thus has characteristics of a fable, a genre known in Greek literature 
and biblical tradition. While the surrealistic notion of an animated world sug- 
gests that fables are a different genre in comparison with parables, scholars 
have come to notice their mutual relations and functions as part of a similar 
praxis.? The parallel versions of this parable in rabbinic literature show two 
different variants, which we will label as “type 1” and “type 2.4 


3 David Daube, Ancient Hebrew Fables: The Inaugural Lecture of the Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1973), 5: “In a fable, animals, 
plants, or objects, while retaining their essential characteristics, talk and act like people so 
as to convey a message about human affairs.” However, fables should not be considered to be 
isolated from parables; according to Ben Edwin Perry, Babrius and Phaedrus, Loeb Classical 
Library 436 (London: St. Edmundsbury Press, 1965), xx, both are “a fictitious story picturing 
a truth’; compare Rainer Dithmar, Fabeln, Parabeln und Gleichnisse (Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1995), 12; Mary Ann Beavis, “Parable and Fable,’ Catholic Biblical Quarterly 52 (1990): 476. 

4 The destiny of the four parts of the plant also appears in an allegorizing midrash to depict 
social division within Israel or the eschatological fate of the nations. E.g, CantR 7:3:3; PesR 
10:4a: “R. Hunia said with reference to the remark of R. Jitzhaq: just as a farmer does not pay 
attention to the baskets of manure, nor the (deposit) of straw or stubble nor the deposit of 
chaff, because they are not worth anything, so the Holy One blessed be He pays no attention 
to the other nations, because they are not worth anything etc.” A different reworking appears 
in TanB Ki Tesa 9:2. 
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Type 1 of the parable presents the narrative as a dispute and is repre- 
sented by the exegetical midrashim in Genesis Rabbah 83:4—5 and Canticles 


Rabbah 7:3: 


GenR 83:4—-5 (MS Vatican 30) 


The wheat and the stubble and the straw 
quarreled with one another. The ear of 
wheat said: because of us the field was 
sown! The stubble said: because of us 
the field was sown! And the straw said: 
because of us the field was sown. Said 
the wheat to them: the hour will come 
and you will see! And when the time of 
the harvest came the owner of the field 
took the stubble and burned it and the 
straw and scattered it and the wheat and 
piled it into heaps. And all started to kiss 
these. 


Thus Israel and the nations of the 
world quarrel with each other. Israel 
says: because of us the world was cre- 
ated, and the nations of the world say: 
because of us the world was created! 
Says Israel to them: the hour will come 
and you will see: “You shall winnow them 
and the wind shall carry them away, 
and the tempest shall scatter them.” 
(Isa 41:16), but (over) Israel (it says): 
“Then you shall rejoice in the LORD; in the 
Holy One of Israel you shall glory” (ibid.). 


Alberdina Houtman, Tamar Kadari 


CantR 7:3:3 (Ms Vatican 76) 


A parable: the straw and the chaff and the 
stubble were quarrelling with each other. 
This one said: because of me the earth/ 
land was sown! And that one said: because 
of me the earth/land was sown! Said the 
ear of wheat: let us wait until the harvest- 
ing season will come and we will know 
for whom the field was sown. The owner 
came out to winnow. He dispersed the 
chaff in the wind. He took the straw and 
threw it on the ground. He took the stub- 
bles and burned them. He took the ears 
of the wheat and piled them into heaps. 
The creatures worshipped these; all who 
saw these kissed them. This is what is said: 
“Kiss the corn/son, lest he be angry, and ye 
perish in the way” (Ps 2:12, ASV). 


Thus, these nations of the world say: we 
are Israel and because of us the world was 
created! But Israel says: wait until the day 
of the Holy One blessed be He will come 
and we will know for whom the world was 
created. This is what is written: “For lo, 
that day is at hand, burning like an oven” 
(Mal 3:19) and it is written: “You shall win- 
now them and the wind shall carry them 
away, and the tempest shall scatter them” 
(Isa 41:16), but (over) Israel (it says): 
“Then you shall rejoice in the LORD; in the 
Holy One of Israel you shall glory” (ibid.). 
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Type 2 starts by explicating the process of growth, to be followed by an act 


of boasting (AXANA). It shows different intertextuality (e.g. Joel 4:13 instead of 


Isa 41:16) and is presented by parallels in Pesiqta Rabbati 10:4 and Midrash 


Psalms 2:14.° 
PesR 10:4 (MS JTS 8195, ed. Ulmer 129) 


A wheat plant rises as straight as a palm, 
its stalk long, its leaves wide and long, 
and the ear at the very top. Now the stalk 
boasts and says: for my sake the field was 
sown! But the ear of wheat says: see, the 
harvesting season will come, and every- 
one will know for whose sake the field 
was sown. Came the harvesting season, he 
put the stubble in the fire and dispersed 
the chaff in the wind and he ordered the 
wheat corns in the threshing floor; and all 
who came by took it and kissed it. 


Thus all the nations of this world say to 
Israel that the world is created for them; in 
the time to come: “Peoples shall be burnings 
of lime; thorns cut down that are set on fire” 
(Isa 33:12). But Israel: “the LORD alone did 
guide him” (Deut 32:12); “Put in the sickle 


MidrPs 2:14 (ed. Buber, 31-32) 


A parable: it resembles the ear of a wheat 
plant. The ear rises as straight like a 
palm, its stalk long, its leaves wide and 
long, and the ear at the very top. Now 
the stalk boasts and says: for my sake 
the field was sown! And the leaves boast 
and say: the field was sown for my sake! 
Tomorrow, says the ear of wheat, the har- 
vesting season will come, and everyone 
will be appeased and know for whose 
sake the field was sown. It did not take 
long, the harvesting season came and he 
put the stubble in the fire and dispersed 
the chaff in the wind and he ordered the 
wheat corns in storage; and all who came 
by took it and kissed it. 


Thus all the nations of this world say to 
Israel that the world is created for them; 
in the time to come, at the moment of 
ordeal, they will be sent to hell: “Peoples 
shall be burnings of lime; thorns cut down 
that are set on fire.” (Isa 33:12), and it 


5 Ofra Meir, “The Mashal Of the Wheat” [Hebrew], in Heger wiyun bema’adey hayahadut, 
ed. Efrat Karmon, Studies in Judaism (Haifa: University of Haifa, 1976), 150n5 also men- 
tions Aggadat Bereshit 23, but this source is more proximate to the parable of the tares 
(Matt 13:24-30), as assessed correctly in David Flusser, Die rabbinischen Gleichnisse und der 
Gleichniserzéhler Jesus. 1 Teil: Das Wesen der Gleichnisse (Bern: Peter Lang, 1981), 135; compare 
Detlev Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung (Von der selbstaéndig Wachsenden Saat)— 
Mk 4,26-29,” in Kompendium der Gleichnisse Jesu, ed. R.D. Zimmerman et al. (Giitersloh: 
Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 2007), 412. 
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, for the harvest is ripe” (Joel 4:13); there- says: “Put in the sickle, for the harvest is 
fore they are compared to wheat. ripe” (Joel 4:13). But Israel, in the time 
to come they will be left over alone: “the 
LORD did guide him alone” (Deut 32:12). 


The main and earliest record of type 1 is preserved in the early fifth century 
Palestinian midrash Genesis Rabbah according to the most reliable witness, 
MS Vatican 30.° The narrative opens as a dispute between the parts of a wheat 
plant: the ear of wheat, the straw, and the stubble; the Hebrew (ny TR preg 
1&) suggests that the dispute is a legal one.’ All characters express the same 
argument: “because of me/us the field was sown,’ “because of me/us the world 
was created.” The ear of wheat reacts by indicating the harvest as the hour of 
his vindication. The nimshal quotes Isaiah, a verse contrasting the eschatologi- 
cal fate of the scattered nations with the glorious fate of Israel. Tellingly, not 
only is the response of the ear of wheat a rebuttal of the other parts’ claim but 
it also offers a solution to solve the dispute objectively: “the hour will come and 
you will see.” This time interval will turn this legal case into a pending one, the 
outcome being delayed until the end of the harvest season. This nuances 
the time interval as an oblique referral to messianic judgment, qualified as such 
in MS Vatican 30, “in the time to come” (8127 Tny4).8 Thus the parable curbs 
the apocalyptic imagery of winnowing and shattering (Isa 41:6) into a rheto- 
ric of waiting, allowing for a temporary coexistence of parties with competing 
claims.9 This message reigns in all midrashic applications of the parable. 


6 Michael Sokoloff, Midrash Bereshit Rabba: Ms. Vat. Ebr. 30 (Jerusalem: Makor, 1971), 148. There 
are no important deviations in other manuscripts. On Vatican Ms 30, Myron B. Lerner, “The 
Works of Aggadic Midrash and the Esther Midrashim,” in The Literature of the Sages, ed. 
Shmuel Safrai et al., (Assen: Van Gorcum, 2006), 2:149. The edition of Theodor and Albeck 
basically covers the narrative of Ms Vatican 30 as well but leaves out the dialogue of the 
stubble. Theodor-Albeck based their edition on Ms British Museum, Add. 27169; Giinther 
Stemberger, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch (Munich: Beck, 2011), 31-13; Lerner, “Aggadic 
Midrash,” 173. 

7 Genesis Rabbah lacks the regular terminology for parables, but it contains an explicit nim- 
shal (J2)—the exegetical or rhetorical application of the story part of the parable, usually 
introduced with the introductory term “thus.” 

Theodor-Albeck’s edition (p. 1001) includes it only between bracket lines. 

David Stern, Parables in Midrash: Narrative and Exegesis in Rabbinic Literature (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1991), 51 sees both the rhetoric and the exegetical functions as 
essential for the parable’s message. 
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In Genesis Rabbah, the parable is adduced in the exposition on the list 
of kings of Esau/Edom (Gen 36:31-39) and comments on the remark “These 
are the kings who reigned in the Land of Edom before any king reigned over 
the Israelites” as indicating Edom’s temporary existence in relation to Israel’s 
upcoming and enduring kingship, probably informed by the following biblical 
exposition of Jacob and his descendants (Gen 37). However, a basic presuppo- 
sition of the midrash is the rabbinic understanding of Esau/Edom as a biblical 
symbol depicting the Roman Empire and, from the fourth century CE onwards, 
Byzantine Christianity? Under the pretext of exegesis, the parable does not 
discuss the history of biblical Edom but narrates Roman rule as temporary and 
to be vindicated by Israel." 

The rhetorical application of the parable in Canticles Rabbah appears as 
part of a religious polemic. The midrash adduces the parable in its exposition 
as to why the maiden is compared to wheat in Canticles 7:3: “your belly is a 
heap of wheat.” The rabbinic expositions on this verse presuppose the young 
girl to represent Israel, and the midrashic discourse discusses Israel’s value 
among the nations. This version of the parable, however, features four litigants: 
the straw, the chaff, the stubble, and the (ear of) wheat (0°0"’N). Moreover, the 
argument starts differently: it is started by the parties that eventually will be 
annihilated or scattered, and the wheat only responds to these by referring to 


10 The “Edom=Rome’ typology came into usage after the Bar Kokhbah Revolt (131-136 CE), 
to denote hostility towards a dominating yet proximate culture: Eric Ottenheijm, “‘Sons of 
Esau’: Talmudic Readings of Obadiah 1.18,” in Obadiah, ed. Bob Becking and Hans Karstadt 
(Sheffield: Sheffield University Press, 2016), 32-44. From the fourth century CE onwards it 
also denotes Christianity, see Israel J. Yuval, Two Nations in Your Womb: Perceptions of Jews 
and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Stanford: University of California 
Press, 2006), 10-20. 

11 Note how the metaphor of one plant with its several parts suits to illustrate the context 
of Jacob and Esau, being the forefathers of Israel and the Edomites but stemming from 
the same father, Isaac. The assessment of Marc Hirshman, A Rivalry of Genius: Jewish and 
Christian Biblical Interpretation in Late Antiquity (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1996), 18, that the version of Canticles Rabbah is an “accurate and faithful interpre- 
tation of the previous ones” and that the Genesis Rabbah version “hints” (16) at Christian 
claims is only valid if Genesis Rabbah refers to Byzantine Christianity. Compare, however, 
Yuval, Two Nations, 11-12. 

12 Stemberger, Einleitung, 349 mentions the second half of the sixth century cE, but the 
midrash contains older traditions. Lerner, “Aggadic Midrash,” 151 notes that Canticles 
Rabbah may be dated between 600 and 700 cE. On Ms Vatican 76, see Birke Rapp, 
Rabbinische Liebe. Untersuchungen zur Deutung der Liebe des Hohenlieds auf das Studium 
der Tora in Midrasch Shir haShirim Rabba (PhD diss., KTU Utrecht, 2003), 457, 463-66; cf. 
Stemberger, Einleitung, 350. 
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the arrival of the harvest season. While in the manuscripts of Genesis Rabbah 
it was the wheat that started off the dialogue, here the polemic against Israel 
is propelled by the straw, the chaff, and the stubble, ie. nations. The nimshal is 
different as well, since this version (followed by the printed editions of Genesis 
Rabbah) connects the motif of the kissing of the corn with Psalm 2:12: 


(...) He took the wheat and piled it into heaps. The creatures worshipped 
these; all who saw these kissed them. This is what is said: “Kiss the corn/ 
son, lest he be angry, and ye perish in the way” (Ps 2:12, ASV). Thus, these 
nations of the world say: we are Israel and because of us the world was 
created! But Israel says: wait until the day of the Holy One blessed be He 
will come and we will know for whom the world was created. (...) 


The rhetoric of Canticles Rabbah is explicitly labelled in Ms Vatican 76, since 
these (1557), i.e. the nations, state “we are Israel.”3 This argument echoes real 
religious polemics if we take into consideration the fact that Christian sources 
from the second century CE proclaim that Christians, and not the Jews, are 
the embodiment of Jacob/Israel.!* Moreover, the argument that the world was 
created for Christians occurs in second-century Christian sources as well. 
The notion of creation even intrudes into the metaphorical language of the 
contenders: in the argument of the lesser parts of the plants, it is the “earth” 
(py1x7) that has been sown, while the “field” (47W7) returns in the rebuttal 
of the ear of wheat.!® In the motif of “sowing the earth,” this version provides 
a glimpse of a polemic on creation theology. This motif also links the para- 
ble proper and the nimshal that refers to the nations of the world.” Together 
with the usage of the passiva divina this is meaningful: every part of the plant 
claims to embody the aim of God in creating the world, while the ear of wheat 
refers to the harvest to prove its elevated character, and the lesser parts of the 


13. These words do not appear in Ms Munich and Ms Oxford. 

14 ~—_ Barn. 13, Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, 134. Compare Yuval, Two Nations, 13-14. 

15 Diogn. 6:7; Aristides, Apologia 16, as noted in Gerard Rouwhorst and Marcel Poorthuis, 
“Why Do the Nations Conspire? Ps. 2 in Post-Biblical Jewish and Christian Traditions,’ in 
Empsychoi Logoi: Religious Innovations in Antiquity; Studies in Honour of Pieter Willem van 
der Horst, ed. Alberdina Houtman, Albert de Jong, and Magda Misset-van de Weg (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 448n59. 

16 = Only Ms Frankfurt (133.6) consistently reads “field” (A7w7). 

17. James Resseguie, Narrative Criticism of the New Testament: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Bookhouse, 2006), 45: “A motif may be a way of organizing a narrative, giving it 
formal coherence, or it may be symbolic.” 
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plant will turn out to be lacking quality—a powerful tool for the homilist to 
prove Israel's superiority.!® 


18.2 Performances and Contexts of the Parable 


As we have seen, the versions discussed so far are parallels of a similar par- 
able, but the rhetoric is different. Can we detect traces of other, possibly earlier, 
stages of its performance? According to the GenR versions in Ms Vatican 30 
and Ms Vatican 60, the dispute is started off by the very part of the plant—the 
wheat—that has to justify its superiority. This could fit well in an inner-Jewish 
context where the superiority of one part of the social body, exemplified by 
the wheat plant, had to be argued to the expense of the other three less valu- 
able parts.!9 Its rhetoric serves the apologetics as to what faction of the Jewish 
people (the plant) actually represents the ear of wheat, i.e. God’s covenant. 
Simultaneously, it might explain the parable’s narratology of dissension within 
one and the same plant. Indeed, from an agricultural point of view this unity 
is a necessary organizing motif, since the ear of wheat needs all the other parts 
of the plant to grow and ripen. Thus rhetorically the wheat, the food sustaining 
the world, is in need of the parts that contest its unique calling, and sufficient 
time has to elapse between the dispute and the hour of the harvest. So peaceful 
coexistence between the parts of the plant is ironically a necessary prelude to 
the day of the Lord.?° 

If an inner-Jewish application of the parable presents itself as a plausible 
hypothesis, we have to look for its genealogy and for a fitting nimshal. As to 
its genealogy, Meir argues that it may be derived from the fable-tale on the 
different parts of the human body expressing their superiority over the stom- 
ach, a well-known fable in late antiquity legitimating social division between 
aristocracy and plebeians.*! However, while Meir’s hypothesis may account 


18 Feldman, Parables and Similes, 65. Since wheat signifies knowledge (73-77, wheat was the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge in Gen 3, a tradition of R. Meir) it is feasible to see straw or 
stubble as implying a lack of knowledge and/or fear of the Lord. 

19 The simile that compares Israel to wheat (CantR 7:3; MidrPs 2:13; NumR 1:4) was used to 
“account for the divinely-ordained numberings of the Jewish people in their early career, 
as well as for the different classes constituting the people of God”: Feldman, Parables and 
Similes, 65-66. 

20 On this type of irony, see Resseguie, Narrative Criticism, 72, its function being to convince 
readers, to build a community of believers, or to heighten narrative claims (73). 

21  Ofra Meir, “The Mashal of the Wheat,” 153-54 refers to Perry, Babrius, nr. 130, a fable from 
Livy, Historia 2.32.9 and Plutarchus, Life of Coriolanus. In later versions (starting with the 
Romulus, a fifth century CE Latin collection), the body becomes feeble and dies; compare 
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for the internal dispute of the parts of a plant, it also overlooks two facts. 
First, talking plants already feature in the biblical Jotham fable (Judg 9:7—21).2? 
Secondly, and more importantly, it bypasses the apocalyptic motifs of the rab- 
binic parable that cannot be related to the influence of the fable only. Unlike 
the rhetoric of the fable, the parable does not focus on the organic functions 
of the parts of the plant but rather on their disposal at the arrival of the harvest. 
The narrative culminates in different actions on the 77130 nI1y, the “time of the 
threshing floor,’ a metonymy for the harvest season. The characters underline 
this rhetoric, since all parts of the plant lose their agency during the process 
of harvesting, including the wheat itself, giving way to the actions of an unla- 
belled field-owner, 77w7n 5y2, who burns the stubble, throws the straw to the 
earth, scatters the chaff in the wind (according to the printed versions, CantR, 
and PesR), and piles the wheat in heaps on the threshing floor.23 Moreover, in 
this stage, the dispensable parts of the plant alter drastically from round char- 
acters into a mere foil used only to contrast the glory of the kissed wheat, and 
this apocalyptic outlook is underlined in the different nimshalim.** Finally, the 
motif of “seeing” in “then you will see” fulfils a forensic function, as is attested 
by its being supplanted with “then you will know’ in other versions, and may 
very well be an apocalyptic motif.?6 


18.3 + Intertextual Connections of Type 1 


The intertextual connections of the parable (type 1) to Jewish and Christian 
writings can support the idea of the parable’s trajectory in several stages. While 
neither Isa 33:12, nor Isa 41:16, nor Deut 32:12 are referred to in New Testament 
passages as well, these verses do not form the biblical basis of the parable itself, 


Dithmar, Fabeln, 8. The connection may have been strengthened by Canticles 7:3: “your 
belly (7302) is a heap of wheat.’ 

22 On Semitic fables, see Gary Porton, “The Parable in the Hebrew Bible and Rabbinic 
Literature,’ in The Historical Jesus in Context, ed. Amy Jill Levine et al., (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2006), 206-7; compare Beavis, “Parable and Fable,” 478. 

23 Clemens Thoma, “Differences with the Church in the Rabbinic Parables,” in John T. 
Pawlikowsky and Haim Goren Perelmutter, eds., Reinterpreting Revelation and Tradition 
(Franklin, wi: Sheed & Ward, 2000), 51-62 notes how the parable operates with a two- 
stage harvest, of which the second stage is the threshing, when it becomes clear what the 
harvester really wants. 

24 On characters acting as a foil, see Resseguie, Narrative Criticism, 124. 

25 “Seeing” is attested in the older manuscripts of Genesis Rabbah. Printed versions, 
Canticles Rabbah as well as type 2, supplant it with “knowing.” 
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TABLE 18.1 Diagram: Intertextuality*® 


Type 1: Type 1: Type 2: Luke 3:17; Mark 4:29 John 4:35; Rev6:17 
GenR 83:4—-5 CantR 7:3  PesR 10; Matt 3:12 Rev 14:15, 
MidrPs 2:12 18 
[Ps 2:12]@ Ps 2:12 
[Mal 3:2]> 
Mal 3:19 Mal 3:19 (?) Mal 3:19 
Isa 41:16 Isa 41:16 
SoS 7:3 SoS 7:3 
Isa 33:12 
Deut 32:12 
Joel 4:13 Joel 4:13 Joel 4:13 


a Only in Ms Cambridge and in the Wilna edition. 
b Only in Ms Cambridge and in the Wilna edition. 


nor do they provide imagery for the dialogue between the parts of the plant. 
And while the nimshal seems to accord with the details of dispensing with 
the worthless parts, the verses do not show any verbal agreements even here. 
Tellingly, type 1 adduces Isa 41:16 but type 2 Isa 31:12: the parable itself allowed 
for a flexible performance with changing intertextuality, adducing verses but- 
tressing an anti-nations rhetoric of the parable. 


Kiss the Son 

This changes if we turn to Ps 2:12. The narrative in Ms Vatican 30 and Ms 
Vatican 60 ends with the motif that the wheat was taken up and kissed by 
everyone. The motif of kissing corn may evoke biblical imagery. In his dreams 
Joseph is represented by a sheaf (Gen 37:7), and he will be kissed later by all 
his brothers (Gen 45:15); the kissing of the hand of the sovereign indicates sub- 
mission.2” However, the kissing is expanded exegetically in Canticles Rabbah, 


18.3.1 


26 —_Intertextuality is studied by the explicit quotations in the midrashim, and allusions 
by means of two or three similar words in the New Testament texts. Synoptic data are 
checked with references in Nestle-Aland (28th ed.). 

27 “Kiss the son’ is just as when Joseph was kissed by all his brothers (Gen 45:15). It is like 
the custom of a slave who kisses the hand of his master,’ Radak (= R. David ben Kimchi, 
Narbonne 1160-1235). Note that the midrash values kissing positively only in case of a high 
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followed in this by Ms Cambridge and the printed editions of Genesis Rabbah: 
“He took the wheat and piled it into heaps. And all who saw these kissed them. 
This is what is said: ‘Kiss the corn’ (Ps 2:12).” Translating nashqu bar, “kiss the 
corn/son,’ provides a fine example of a Semitic word play on the word bar (71) 


ni 


as either meaning “wheat,” “pure,” or “son,” and these variants govern Jewish 
and Christian traditions alike.?® The latter meaning fits well with the repeated 
mention of God’s son in Psalm 2, but its rhetoric of religious servitude may 
be more important. Early Christian writers identify the son as being Christ.29 
Moreover, the Targum, the Vulgate, and Syrian tradition all show a rendering 
of this verse that connects the notion of wheat as a metaphor for teaching, 
and of a specific teaching as being the pure, authoritative one.?° Our parable 
stresses Israel to be the corn, as embodying the teachings of Torah, and one 
may surmise that it also offers a subtle double entendre to identify Israel as the 


“son,” and not Jesus.?! 


office, reunion, or parting, or in case of kinship (GenR 70:12) and see A. Kosman, “Nesigat 
Yacov leRahel,” Beit Miqra 42 (1997), 17-36. I thank Tamar Kadari for this bibliographic 
reference. 

28 “Kiss the Son (sic!), lest he be angry, and you perish in the way, for his wrath is quickly 
kindled” (Ps 2:12, ESV), but compare the Jewish Publication Society translation: “Do hom- 
age in purity, lest He be angry, and ye perish in the way.’ (Ps 2:2). Aramaic 12 = son, 
but the Hebrew homonym also carries the meanings “wheat” or “purity”: L. Koehler and 
Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros (Leiden: Brill, 1958), 146. Compare 
Rouwhorst and Poorthuis, “Why Do the Nations Conspire?,’” 448n58. 

29 Justin, Apologia 18; Clemens of Alexandria, Protrepticus 8:80,5. 

30 ~—LXX Ps a2 (Spdtucbe moatdeiac); Vulg. Ps 2:12 (apprehendite disciplinam); Tg, Ps 2:12: “accept 
the teaching (N25418 14°37) lest he becomes enraged and you will perish on the way 
because his anger will be inflamed in a flash; his bounty will be to everyone who stud- 
ies his words”; Syr. Ps 2:12: havi yasr, “accept teaching.” This is contested, however, 
by M.P. Weitzman, “The Origin of the Peshitta Psalter,’ in Interpreting the Hebrew Bible: 
Essays in Honour of E.I,J. Rosenthal, ed. J.A. Emerton, and Stefan C. Reif (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), 277-98 and Weitzman, “From Judaism to Christianity: 
The Syriac Version of the Hebrew Bible,” in The Jews among Pagans and Christians in the 
Roman Empire, ed. Judith Lieu et al. (London: Routledge, 1992), 170, who argues that a 
non-rabbinic Jewish exegesis may have preceded the Christological reading of Psalm 2 in 
the Peshitta: “Although both [Targumic and Syriac, auth.] read like references to Christ, 
this is not the only possibility. Both may instead simply be literal translations forced on 
the translator in difficult passages and not necessarily reflecting his conscious beliefs.” 

31 ~~‘ The anti-Christian tendency of rabbinic readings of Psalm 2 extends into medieval times; 
Radak’s commentary on Ps 2:2 discerns the meaning “son” and “purity of heart” and 
ends with a prolonged refutation of Christian interpretations of this verse. For the anti- 
Christian contexts of his comments: <http://www.oztorah.com/2010/02/david-kimchis- 
response-to-christianity-in-his-psalm-commentary/>, accessed 4 March 2015. 
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18.3.2 The Fire 
The cleansing fire, a motif present in the version of Canticles Rabbah, also 
recurs in the nimshal quoting Malachi: “See, the day is coming, burning like 
an oven, when all the arrogant and all evildoers will be stubble; the day that 
comes shall burn them up, says the LORD of hosts, so that it will leave them 
neither root nor branch.” (Mal 3:19, NRS)°? This verse recurs in New Testament 
sources (2 Pet 3:7; Rev 6:17), but the motif of a quenching fire occurs as well in 
contexts of eschatological purging. Quenching fire as separating the valuable 
from the dispensable is a motif in a saying of John the Baptist when he is about 
to baptize Jesus, but here the object is not the stubble but the chaff: “His pitch 
fork [is] in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor and gather the wheat 
into his granary, but the chaff he will burn on a fire that can never be put out.’ 
(Luke 3:17; compare Matt 3:12)33 Eschatological fire that separates what is valu- 
able from what is worthless is manifested when Paul adduces the metaphors of 
sowing and growth to depict Apollos’s apostleship and his own, to be followed 
by an eschatological test by fire (1 Cor 3:6—8, 13).34 

In conclusion, the rebuttal of Christian claims in the rabbinic parable quot- 
ing Ps 212 suggests a stage of the trajectory of this parable that was governed 
by religious contestations in the second century CE. The fire motif and the 
Malachi verse on the other hand may reflect common origins, probably in 
apocalyptic circles. 


32 Malachi 3:2, an apocalyptic verse underlying 2 Peter 3:7, appears as a nimshal in MS 
Cambridge and the printed editions of Genesis Rabbah. 

33 Luke 3:17: od 16 mrdov év tH xelpl adtod xal Staxadapret thy Grwva adtod xat cvuvdéer tov 
aitov elg thy aro8hxnv adtod, TO Sé dyvpov xataxatce mupl doPeotw. The threshing floor 
is a metonymy for the threshed kernels: Francois Bovon, Luke 1: A Commentary on the 
Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50, transl. [from the German] Christine M. Thomas, ed. Helmut 
Koester, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 127. Within Matthew this saying 
addresses a future refinement of the world, which in its present state consists of righ- 
teous and sinners alike. The image is “Gerichtspardnese’” in a “corpus permixtum” com- 
munity: Ulrich Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthdus (Mt 1-7), EKK 1/1 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchner, 1997), 149. Klyne R. Snodgrass, Stories with Intent: A Comprehensive Guide to 
the Parables of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 202-4 argues to understand it as 
referring to a coexistence of good and evil in the world. Compare for the motif of chaff: 
Petra von Gemiinden, Vegetationsmetaphorik im Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt. Eine 
Bildfelduntersuchung (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1993), 183m10; for the motif of fire, 
see Brad Young, The Parables: Jewish Tradition and Christian Interpretations (Peabody: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 2000), 286—go. 

34 Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,” 322. 
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18.4 Rhetoric and Intertextuality of Type 2 


We now turn our attention to the rhetoric and intertextuality of the second 
type of the rabbinic parable, as presented in the homiletical midrash Pesiqta 
Rabbati 10:4 and Midrash Psalms 2:14. It has a plot consisting of parts of the 
plant explicitly boasting (A83n/) that for their sake the field was sown.?> Here 
legal litigation makes way for moral haughtiness, and one may wonder why 
the other parts started to boast.3® The opening line depicts the growth of the 
plant: “A wheat plant rises as straight as a palm, its stalk long, its leaves wide 
and long, and the ear at the very top.” This motif appears as the core narrative 
in Mark’s parable of the autonomous growth of a wheat plant (Mark 4:26-29), 
which also starts by depicting the growth.%” It illustrates the quiet growth of 
the Kingdom of God before the harvest: 


35 Our section is part of a “Yelamdenu source,” existent before 400 CE: Stemberger, 
Einleitung, 332-34. The biblicizing Hebrew for wheat in the Pesiqta Rabbati, ie. naw 
instead of the regular rabbinic 0°0"N of the other versions, attests a different trajectory as 
well. We quote from the Geniza version (JTS 8195, p. 62) in the synoptic edition of Rivka 
Ulmer; the first edition and Ms Parma deviate in inserting the leaves that boast as well 
and by omitting the answer of the wheat. The parable is adduced after quoting Exodus 
33:12, the census of Israel, and accounts for the homilist’s comparison of Israel to wheat. 
While introductory terminology is lacking (but see MidrPs!), the epymythion (“therefore 
they are compared to wheat”) labels it as a parable. In Midrash Psalms 2:14 it is adduced 
as one of the explanations of the wheat metaphor of Canticles 7:3. 

36‘ Three verses are quoted in the nimshal: Isaiah 33:12; Deuteronomy 32:12, and Joel 4:13. The 
comment of William G. Braude, trans., Pesikta Rabbati: Discourses for Feasts, Fasts, and 
Special Sabbaths (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), 176n31 that Joel is inserted as 
a “brief prayer” lacks any evidence. Midrash Psalms 2:14 mentions it as the second of the 
three quotations in the nimshal. 

37. Adele Yarbro Collins and Harold W. Attridge, Mark: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2007), 254 qualifies the parable as a simile, based on we (v. 26); but see Dormeyer, 
“Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,’ 318. On the parallel of this parable in the gospel of Thomas 
21:9-10, see Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,’ 325. Jeremias, Gleichnisse, 151 prefers 
to label it the parable of the patient farmer. Von Gemiinden, Vegetationsmetaphorik, 
188: “Der Nachdruck liegt (...) in Mittelteil, im Gottgewirkten sicheren Wachstum 
der Frucht zur Ernte hin, dass letztendlich nicht in der Hand des Menschen liegt.” At 
189-90: the expression avtoudty h yf xwomopopet may call to mind the self-growing crop 
in the Sabbatical year (LxXx Lev 25:5.11: Td adtoOpata a&vaBaivovta.), and Von Gemiinden, 
Vegetationsmetaphorik refers to the interpretation of this verse in Philo, Fug. 170: the plant 
is not a wild plant but a self-growing cultivated plant that does not need human care but 
thrives through God. 
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He also said, “The kingdom of God is as if someone would scatter seed on 
the ground, and would sleep and rise night and day, and the seed would 
sprout and grow, he does not know how. The earth produces of itself, first 
the stalk, then the head, then the fully ripened grain in the head.#° But 
when the grain is ripe, at once he goes in with his sickle, because the har- 
vest has come.” (Mark 4:26-29, NRS, adapted) 


The coming of the Kingdom is compared to a process of growth, with the stalk 
coming up first, followed by the head, to finish with the goal of this plant: the 
fully grown ear of wheat, three parts in sum total. It is the full grown grain 
that sets the coming of the sickle in motion, and until then the growth of the 
Kingdom may even pass rather unnoticed. It is only “when the grain was ripe” 
that the sower comes in with his sickle, since now is the time of the harvest. 
Whether the sending of the sickle is an action undertaken by God or the dis- 
ciples of Jesus is unclear, and the focus appears to be on the results of the 
mission.®? The last phrase, “he goes in with his sickle, because the harvest has 
come,” alludes to Joel 4:13.49 This verse is referred to in other Christian tra- 
ditions as well. Even with this allusion to an imminent harvest, however, the 
parable emphasizes growth, not harvest. Mark subtly moderates an apocalyp- 
tic imagery of imminent judgment to an image of growth, of ripening, and of 
gradual deployment of the Kingdom of God. 

A major difference, however, is the object of the coming harvest. The rab- 
binic parable adduces Joel to explain why God allows the nations to coexist 
with Israel, since God harvests only the full grown wheat. Mark’s parable of 
the autonomously growing plant addresses the eschatological fate of rivalling 
factions within Israel.4! However, an inner Jewish usage of the Joel verse can be 


38 For the translation of mAnpy[s] citov as “fully ripened wheat,” see Collins and Attridge, 
Mark, 254. 

39  Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,” 320. Von Gemiinden, Vegetationsmetaphorik, 
194 notes how the parable addresses success and failure of the Christian mission of the 
Kingdom. 

40  Asimple scheme makes the allusion clear: 

Mark 4:29: ev00¢ dmootéMet 10 doénavov bri mapéotyxevd Bepiopc. 
LXX Joel 4:13: ekarooteiAate Spénava bt mapéotyxev tTEvYNTOS. 
Septopdc is regularly used in the synoptic gospels for biblical Typ. 

41 Where harvest imagery carries violent undertones, as stressed in Von Gemiinden, 
Vegetationsmetaphorik, 192, the violent nature in the allusion to Joel is curbed to empha- 
size patience. Moreover, the quote may also carry the notion of joy that Joel expresses 
at the deliverance of Israel, Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,” 319-20. The parable 
serves as a conscious rereading of apocalyptic imagery known to the readership of Mark, 
pace Jiilicher, Adolph, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (I & II) (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
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detected in the rabbinic material as well. A saying in the final section of CantR 
8:14:1, part of four comparisons for the redemption of Israel (981W> DW {N71N3), 
deploys the basic motif of the fully fledged parable taught elsewhere, now with 
a nimshal quoting Joel: 


When a field is reaped out of its proper season, even the straw is not good, 
but when reaped in due season, it is good. Therefore Scripture says: “Put 
in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” (Joel 4:13, NRS) 


The comparison with a ripening crop illustrates how redemption should not 
be hastened but rather has to follow stages like ripening grain; even the less 
valuable straw has to mature until in its proper time it too can be labelled as 
“good” (20 81 ANIva). As soon as the harvest is ripe, the sickle will come in. 
In contrast with the parable, the straw does not refer here to the nations but 
stands for the less valuable parts within Israel itself. As such, whereas the par- 
able tells of redemption as a vindication against boasting nations, the saying 
in Aramaic locates redemption within Israel, as a process of maturation cul- 
minating in separation and storing of the wheat in the granary.*? Thus, both 
the rabbinic type 2 parable and the saying contained in Canticles Rabbah cre- 
ate a powerful view on Israel’s redemption as a culmination of maturing pro- 
cesses before the eschatological purging of Israel. In this perspective, traces 
of the rabbinic parable and the Aramaic saying suggest a rhetoric of coexis- 
tence of competing sects in Israel. Actually, the object of Joel's harvest imagery 


Buchgesellschaft, 1963) 2:545; whether this addresses zealot (pharisaic or Christian) fac- 
tions, as Dormeyer, “Mut zur Selbst-Entlastung,” 322 suggests, is possible but unproven. 
For the social rhetoric performed by the parable of the tares in Matthew 13:23-30, see Von 
Gemiinden, Vegetationsmetaphorik, 194-95; Snodgrass, Stories with Intent, 202-4. 

42 The motif of storing wheat in the granary is present as well in the parable of the wheat 
and the tares (Matt 13:30: “Let both of them grow together until the harvest; and at har- 
vest time I will tell the reapers, Collect the weeds first and bind them in bundles to be 
burned, but gather the wheat into my barn” (tov dé citov cuvaryayete cig THY drto8HxNV Lov). 
Jan Lambrecht, “The Weeds in Context: Composition in Matthew 13,24—43,” in D. Senior, 
ed., The Gospel of Matthew at the Crossroads of Early Christianity (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 
567 argues that Matthew substitutes Mark’s parable of the autonomously growing plant 
with the parable of the weeds, part of his “Sondergut,” to address social needs. Thoma, 
“Differences with the Church,’ 53-55 discusses the Genesis Rabbah version and argues 
that the preacher knew about the parable of the tares (Matt 13:23-30) and provided it 
with a “corrective sermon” on the Christian notion extra ecclesiam nulla salus; “maybe he 
interpreted another passage instead, such as John the Baptist’s words in Matt 3:1 f. and 
Luke 3:16-17 (...).” 
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remained a contested issue in rabbinic tradition, as can be deduced from a 
discussion (MidrPs 8:1) between R. Pinchas, most probably the fourth century 
amora, and the Rabbanim, usually the party representing the majority voice. 
R. Pinchas keeps with the reading of Joel as aiming at a divine punishment of 
the nations. The majority of the Rabbis, however, interpret Joel’s image of the 
sickle as aimed at Israel. Since this is not the most literal meaning, the reading 
of Joel as addressing factions within Israel must have been a hermeneutical 
tradition shared by Mark and some of the Rabbis. 

In conclusion, the second type of the rabbinic parable of the talking plant 
is a performance of a narrative that was realized partially in Mark’s parable, 
ie. one of a growing wheat plant awaiting the moment of the harvest. As we 
have seen, the rabbinic parable operates with a similar rhetoric of presence, 
since the wheat, i.e. the Kingdom or the people of Israel, is already present but 
has to ripen until the harvest comes. Whether the rabbinic parable was also 
a conscious transformation of the narrative on a growing wheat plant into a 
fable of internal dissent is impossible to prove. We may also consider it to be 
an independent performance of the underlying narrative, influenced by motifs 
present in fables on parts of the human body but developing older patterns. 
However, since Mark and the parable of type 2 incorporate a similar reading 
of Joel 4:13 and contain a similar core motif, it is plausible that a similar nar- 
rative of a growing plant awaiting the harvest was underlying subsequent per- 
formances in Jewish-Christian and rabbinic-Jewish circles over the course of 
generations. Remnants of an inner-Jewish rhetoric are visible in the Aramaic 
saying (CantR 8:14:11). Mark’s image of a gradual process of ripening and the 
Rabbis’ portrayal of internal dissension show different stages of performance 
of anarrative of growth, and they attest both an inner-Jewish use as a parable of 
messianic expectations and concomitant social contestation, followed by a 
stage in which the parable comments on political contestation and interreli- 
gious competition. 


18.5 Conclusions 


Proving textual dependence between parables is an impossible endeavour, 
but shared motifs and basic narrative patterns point to a common repository 
and separate performances of similar parables. When studying rabbinic and 
Christian parables, it turns out to be more fruitful to detect and assess the 
imagery in narratives, the intertextuality, and the rhetorical dimensions. 
The trajectory of the parable studied here indeed suggests how a basic tale 
could be performed in several settings over the course of centuries. The 
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rabbinic parable on the dissenting parts of the wheat plant, performed in two 
types, clearly shows marks of Jewish-Christian interaction. In the first stage it 
developed as a parable commenting on sectarian outlooks and social rivalry 
within Israel, traces of which appeared in an Aramaic saying in Canticles 
Rabbah. The rabbinic type 1 variant performed the parable within an anti- 
Christian polemic in the second century CE, while the rabbinic type 2 reflects 
some first century CE motifs and intertextuality. The narratology of this type, 
depicting the different parts of the growing plant as starting to boast to the ear 
of wheat, and the quote from Joel put the rabbinic parable in close proximity 
to Mark’s parable of the autonomously growing plant. Type 2 has retained the 
narratology of an inner-Israel rhetoric of social contestation, and this was also 
the rhetoric of the Aramaic paraphrase of the parable in Canticles Rabbah. 
This type may attest the older stage of a fable of contestation of the plant’s 
constituent parts, the basic narrative of which was performed in Mark’s par- 
able. Aspects of the parable’s rhetoric of patience and spiritual growth have 
remained similar while the applications differ. In the parable of the autono- 
mously growing plant, the Kingdom is a present and developing reality and 
the harvest is delayed to a final act of God. The Rabbis’ usage of the parable 
qualifies the present day situation of Israel among the nations as allowing for 
further spiritual growth and ripening, to be followed by divine vindication of 
Israel as the destiny of creation. Both address community issues in light of 
eschatological destiny, the Markan parable in commenting on the disciples’ 
mission within Israel, and the Rabbis by qualifying Israel’s present state among 
the nations. Both narratives find their legitimation in an eschatological harvest 
that qualifies the present state of affairs as the one ultimately vindicated by 
God. From a comparative point of view, motifs and intertextuality tell us how a 
narrative of religious maturing, first realized in Mark’s parable, crossed several 
religious and cultural boundaries to become performed as a fable of religious 
and political contestation.*3 
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CHAPTER 19 


Reading Chad Gadya through the 
Kaleidoscope of Time 


Meir Seidler 


19.1 Introduction 


The Aramaic piyyut Chad Gadya at the end of the Pesach Haggada belongs 
to the last layer that was added to the Haggada in Ashkenas in the sixteenth 
century (though it might have been in use here and there already some time 
before). It exhibits the form of a nursery rhyme and belongs to the genre of 
cumulative rhymes that tell a simple story based on a causal chain of events. 
The discussion about its origins revolves around the question whether it is 
genuinely Jewish or was rather borrowed from Christian folklore. There is no 
scholarly agreement in this matter, and there is even less agreement as to the 
meaning of the song.! 

The more than abundantly discussed question of the historical source left 
aside, this article focuses on some peculiar uses that were made of this song in 
the modem era. A comparison between three modern versions of Chad Gadya 
yields—through the changes that were effected in it—revealing insights into 
changing social and ideological paradigms regarding Jewish self-understanding, 
as well as the prevailing image of the Jews in three different formative periods 
of Jewish life in Europe. I will argue that these three versions mirror three dif- 
ferent stages in Jewish life in Europe: the first stage signaling the possibility of 
an integration, a second stage marked by helplessness as well as the emergence 
of significant question marks as to the whole project of integration (as early as 


1 For a discussion of the different theories and findings about the origins and the language 
of Chad Gadya see Chone Szmeruk (Shmeruk), “The Earliest Aramaic and Yiddish Version 
of the ‘Song of the Kid’ (Khad Gadye),’ The Study of Yiddish: Studies in Language, Yiddish 
Folklore and Literature 1 (1954), 214-18; Menachem Z. Fox, “On the History of the Songs ‘Echad 
mi yode’a’ and ‘Chad Gadya’ in Israel and among the Nations” [Hebrew], Assufot: Annual 
of Jewish Studies 2 (1988), 201-26 (Heb.); Joseph Tabory, JPS Commentary on the Haggada: 
Historical Introduction, Translation, and Commentary (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society, 2008), 66-67; see also the site of the Jewish Music Research Centre of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: <http://www.jewish-music.huji.ac.il/content/had-gadya>. 
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a century before the Holocaust), and a third post-Holocaust stage that replaces 
the integration that had been sought with a de facto dissolution. 
The three versions under scrutiny are: 


a) A 1808 traditional somewhat adapted popular Germanized version from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century included by Achim von Arnim 
(1781-1831) and Clemens Brentano (1778-1842) in their collection of 
German folk and children’s songs. 

b) A1840 version embedded in Heinrich Heine’s (1797-1856) famous literary 
fragment “The Rabbi of Bacherach,’ also in German. 

c) A 1961 Russian-Yiddish Soviet adaptation breathing the revolutionary 
spirit of a new era by Anatoli Kaplan (1902-1980). 


Before presenting these three versions, let us have a look at the original Aramaic 
doggerel as it appears in the 1590 Prague Haggada. The English translation of 
it runs as follows: 


One kid, one kid, that father bought for two zuzim. One kid, one kid. 

And then came the cat and ate the kid, that father bought for two zuzim, 
one kid, one kid. 

And then came the dog, and bit the cat, that ate the kid, etc. 

And then came the stick, and hit the dog, etc. 

And then came the fire, and burned the stick, etc. 

And then came the water, and extinguished the fire, etc. 

And then came the ox, and drank the water, etc. 

And then came the slaughterer, who slaughtered the ox, etc. 

And then came the Angel of Death, and slaughtered the slaughterer, etc. 

And then came the Blessed Holy One, and slaughtered the Angel of 
Death, who slaughtered the slaughterer, who slaughtered the ox that 
drank the water, that extinguished the fire, that burned the stick that 
hit the dog that bit the cat that ate the kid, that father bought for two 
zuzim. One kid, one kid.2 


2  Tabory, JPS Commentary on the Haggada, 134-35. 
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19.2 Achim von Arnim and Clemens Brentano 


The conscious modern reception story of Chad Gadya* outside the inner- 
Jewish lore can be traced back to an old collection of German folk songs ante- 
dating the brothers Grimm: Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Alte deutsche Lieder 
(The Boy’s Magic Horn: Old German Songs), published by Achim von Arnim 
and Clemens Brentano. In the third volume of this collection, published in 
1808, appeared, together with other children’s songs, a German version of Chad 
Gadya with the title “Fiir die Jiingelcher von unsern Leut” (For the young ones 
among our people).* The title exhibits grammatically as well as by the use of 
the expression “unser(n) Leut” a conspicuous mixture of German and Yiddish® 
which is the more striking as this genre of collections (old German songs) 
belongs to German romanticism and is thus deeply rooted in the general 
German cultural context of national aspirations. These aspirations were not 
free of anti-Jewish sentiments,® and indeed, Arnim as well as Brentano can both 
be reckoned among Romanticism’s most virulent proto-antisemites,’ which 
finds vivid expression in the Wunderhorn itself: the only context in which Jews 
make their appearance in this collection is the poem “Die Juden in Passau” 
(The Jews in Passau), in which the Jews feature desecrating a host, and in 
another poem “Das Leiden des Herm” (The suffering of the Lord) where they 
are accused of deicide.® The inclusion of an ostensibly Jewish text in this 
magnum opus of German romantic nationalism is thus highly enigmatic. 


3 In order to differentiate between the discussion about the reciprocity of Chad Gadya and 
other cumulative rhymes in different European languages which refers to older sources, and 
the reception of it in Arnim’s and Brentano’s collection, I term the latter “conscious.” 

4 Ludwig A. von Amim, Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Alte Deutsche Lieder (Berlin: Edition 
Holzinger, 2014), 790-92. 

5 AsfortheJewishness of the expression “unser Leut,” see Matthias Richter, Die Sprache jiidischer 
Figuren in der deutschen Literatur (1750-1933). Studien zu Form und Funktion (Géttingen: 
Wallstein, 1995), 51. The grammar in the title (“‘Jiingelcher’” instead of “Jiingelchen’”) as well 
as the sentence structure in the rhymes (“das hat gekauft das Vaterlein’” instead of “das das 
Vaterlein gekauft hat”) are also rather Yiddish than German. 

6 See Giinter Oesterle, “Juden, Philister und romantische Intellektuelle. Uberlegungen zum 
Antisemitismus in der Romantik,’ Athendum 2 (1992), 55-89; Hans-Gerd Winter, “Der geld- 
gierige Nathan und der Bekehrer Ahasver. Aspekte der Judenfeindschaft in der deutschen 
Romantik am Beispiel Achim von Arnims,” in Zeitenwenden. Herrschaft, Selbstbehauptung 
und Integration zwischen Reformation und Liberalismus, ed. Jorg Deventer et al. (Berlin: L1T 
Verlag, 2006), 170. 

7 Oéesterle, ibid.; Winter, ibid. (as for Brentano, see ibid., 172). 

8 Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 69-71, 101-2. I would like to thank my colleague Prof. Marcel 
Poorthuis for his important hint regarding the poem about the desecration of the host. 
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Giinter Hartung, in spite of his awareness of Armin’s and Brentano’s prob- 
lematic anti-Jewish bias, regards its inclusion as the beginning of a German- 
Jewish symbiosis: “Thus German-Jewish readers are invited to participate at 
the set table of the Wunderhorn (Magic Horn), whereas German Christian 
ones will discover among the dishes served there something which at first sight 
willappearstrangeto them, butthen willrevealitselfasbeautifuland beneficial.”® 
In view of Amim’s and Brentano’s antisemitism, Hartung’s assumption regard- 
ing their reasons for the inclusion of a well-known inner-Jewish song in their 
German national project seems to me far from convincing, but I have to admit 
that I cannot offer a more plausible one. Moreover, the mere fact of Chad Gadya 
featuring there seems to speak for itself. Be it as it may, the text follows closely 
the earliest German translation of Chad Gadya that was already included in the 
Prague 1590 Haggada, albeit in Hebrew letters.!° In the 1808 Arnim/Brentano 
children’s song edition it was, of course, transliterated from Hebrew into 
Latin letters. Like its 1590 precedent it includes two Hebrew words, Schochet 
(the slaughterer) and Malach Hammoves (the angel of death) which are trans- 
lated by the German editors in brackets, for the convenience of the German 
reader. It also includes another German adaptation the origins of which can 
be also traced back to the 1590 Hebrew letters translation: The two zuzim are 
translated into a currency known to the German reader (Schilling Pfennig). 

So what we have here—integrated into the first (pre-Grimm!) collection 
of German children’s songs—is a Jewish song in German, with a never before 
heard of half-German half-Yiddish title and Hebrew words inside the text. 
Altogether, this might suggest—in spite of the two editors’ above-mentioned 
anti-Jewish feelings as expressed in their other writings—some sort of a start- 
ing point for an upcoming German-Jewish symbiosis that was launched half 
a century earlier by Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing (1729-1781) and persisted—at least in Jewish minds—until Walter 
Benjamin (1892-1940). To sum this up: What deserves attention is the mere 
fact that a German version of Chad Gadya, exhibiting some salient Yiddish and 
Hebrew features, was included in the earliest collection of German children’s 
songs. 


9 Giinter Hartung, Juden und deutsche Literatur (Berlin: Leipziger Universitatsverlag, 2006), 
460 (the translation from German is my own). For different opinions as to the existence 
or fictionality of an alleged German-Jewish symbiosis, see Christoph Schulte, Deutschtum 
und Judentum. Ein Disput unter Juden aus Deutschland (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1993), especially 
the two conflicting positions of Buber (150-54) and Scholem (177-201). 

10 See the official Hebrew University site: <http://www.jewish-music.huji.ac.il/content/ 
had-gadya>. 

11 See Hartung, ibid., 437-40. 
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19.3 Heinrich Heine 


The next time we meet another German version of Chad Gadya in German 
literature is about thirty years later. This time it does not appear as a song ina 
collection of German songs—whose primary importance lies in its mere being 
included there with all its Jewishness—but in a much broader context. It is the 
version of the famous German-Jewish poet Heinrich Heine. Heine made only 
minor and insignificant changes in the text itself; it is rather the context and a 
conspicuous change effected at the end of the song—actually an omission— 
that make it interesting: The song ends with the Angel of Death slaying the 
slaughterer, omitting the last stanza (God’s intervention and the slaying of 
the Angel of Death). 

Heine's version of Chad Gadya appears in his legend “The Rabbi of 
Bacharach.”? Some preliminary remarks about this work which I believe will 
shed light on the context and meaning of Chad Gadya in this legend: 

The legend “The Rabbi of Bacherach”8 deals with a medieval blood libel in 
the picturesque German town Bacherach and with its consequences. Heine 
started to work on his Rabbi (as he calls it) before his conversion, certainly 
before mid-1824, and continued for years thereafter. The most striking feature 
of Heine’s Rabbi of Bacherach is its being an uncompleted fragment. Heine 
had it consciously published in its fragmentary form, adding somewhat enig- 
matically a closing remark in brackets that “the conclusion and the chapters 
which follow are lost, not from any fault of the author.” The explanation 
Heine offered at different occasions for this loss is this: actually the work had 
been nearly completed by him but then it was unfortunately reduced to ashes 
in 1833 when Heine’s mother’s house in Hamburg where it was kept burned 
down. At that time, Heine had already moved to Paris, and there he had only an 
uncompleted copy of his legend. Many questions arise from Heine’s explana- 
tion: Howcome he did not take (instead of the uncompleted copy) the complete 
or near-complete manuscript with him to Paris where he had been living since 
1831? And after it was burned, why did he not remember what he had written? 


12 For the English translation I used The Works of Heinrich Heine, transl. Charles G. Leland 
(New York: John W. Lovell Company, 1891), 175-241. 

13. _ Inthe original German version the town is spelled Bacherach; in the above English trans- 
lation it was changed to Bacharach. 

14 See his letter to his friend Moses Moser from June 1824, where he writes: “I have fin- 
ished only 1/3 of my Rabbi,” in Heinrich Heine Stikularausgabe. Werke, Briefwechsel, 
Lebenszeugnisse, ed. Susanne Bernst et al. (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1994), 102; the trans- 
lation and italics are mine. 

15 See previous note. 

16 —- The Works of Heinrich Heine, 240. 
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Why did he not complete it again—from memory or somehow else—instead 
of publishing it as a fragment? And also: why did he not publish it prior to 1833 
if he really had completed or nearly completed it by then? Different explana- 
tions were offered to these questions, the common denominator of nearly all 
of them being that they do not take Heine’s strictly circumstantial explana- 
tion at face value. It rather seems that Heine had a problem with the Rabbi. 
Some explanations adduce Heine’s conversion as a reason,!” others speculate 
about theological/ideological contradictions that Heine was unable to bridge,!® 
and there are still other theories. I myself tend to subscribe to Jakob Hessing’s 
assumption that Heine did not finish his Rabbi because he himself arrived at 
an existential dead-end.!9 According to this explanation Heine could not give 
the story the happy end he originally wanted to give it or perhaps even gave it. 
We know from Heine’s correspondence that, according to his original plan, the 
Rabbi of Bacherach was meant to become the epos of German Jewry on its way 
through the Middle Ages towards the modern era.2° However, by 1840 when 
Heine had finally published it, he must have felt sort of lost in terms of the 
legend’s end. The optimism of his youthful years had vanished. The Damascus 
blood libel in 1840 that actually prompted the publication of the Rabbi shook 
deeply his confidence in European humanism as he discovered that some of his 
most trusted political friends were inclined to believe in it.?! Thus the optimis- 
tic end Heine envisaged in the beginning could not be written any more, and 
we are left with the original first two chapters with a lot of death imagery 
and only a fragment of what was meant to be a contrasting third chapter intro- 
ducing a cheerful figure full of life of a Spanish bon vivant who appears in the 
guise of a knight who turns out to be a Jewish convert to Christianity: without 
doubt an allusion to Heine himself. The parallels between this knight-convert 


17 Anne M. Jager, “Bacherach—Frankfurt—Toledo. Heines ‘Rabbi von Bacherach’ als liter- 
arisches Projekt der jiidischen Aufklérung,” in Aufklérung und Skepsis. Internationaler 
Heine-Kongrefs 1997 zu seinem 200. Geburtstag, ed. Joseph A. Kruse et al. (Stuttgart and 
Weimar: J.B. Metzler, 1999), 322-33. 

18 Alfred Bodenheimer, “Die Engel sehen sich alle ahnlich. Heines Rabbi von Bacherach als 
Entwurf einer jiidischen Historiographie,” in Heinrich Heine und die Religion, ein kritischer 
Riickblick, ed. Ferdinand Schlingensiepen and Manfred Windfuhr (Diisseldorf: Archiv der 
evangelischen Kirche im Rheinland, 1998), 49-64. 

19 Jakob Hessing, “Wahrheit und Dichtung. Die Damaskusaffare und Heines Der Rabbi von 
Bacherach,” PaRDe&. Zeitschrift der Vereinigung fiir jiidische Studien e. V. 12 (2006), 49. 

20 See Jonathan Skolnik, “Heine and Haggada,” in Renewing the Past, Reconfiguring Jewish 
Culture: From al-Andalus to the Haskalah, ed. Ross Brann and Adam Sutcliffe (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 221-22. 

21 Hessing, ibid., 41-51. 
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(ironically named Isaac Abarbanel?*) and Don Quixote are obvious as can be 
easily shown. In 1837 (i.e. only three years prior to the publication of his Rabbi) 
Heine wrote in an essay on Don Quixote: 


Once I was of the opinion that the ridiculousness of Don Quixotism 
consisted in the fact that the noble knight endeavored to recall a long- 
perished past back to life, and his poor limbs and back came into painful 
contact with the harsh realities of the present. Alas! I have since learned 
that it is an equally ungrateful folly to endeavor to bring the future prema- 
turely into the present.?3 


Heine sensed that his attempt at a happy end of German Jewry’s voyage 
through history was Don Quixotism; it was premature, perhaps even com- 
pletely unrealistic. He was unable or did not want to write another end, but at 
the same time he did not really believe in the optimistic scenario anymore. His 
self-portrait as a Spanish knight is a caricature. As one critic put it: the baptized 
Jew as a knight is a ridiculous but also tragic figure.?* 

The intention behind Heine’s inclusion of Chad Gadya in his Rabbi of 
Bacherach must be understood as against the general background of the preva- 
lent death imagery in its first two chapters. But apart from this general back- 
ground there is also the immediate context: the place in which Chad Gadya is 
framed within the legend. And there the gloomy death imagery is accompa- 
nied by another related theme: the theme of senselessness, a senseless sacri- 
fice. Let us have a closer look at this immediate frame, beginning with what 
precedes the recitation of Chad Gadya: 


“God’s welcome to a pleasant feast-day!” cried Jakel the Fool. “Do not be 
astonished that our street is so empty and quiet just now. All our people 
are in the synagogue, and you have come just in time to hear the history 
of the sacrifice of Isaac read. I know it, ‘tis an interesting story, and if I had 
not already heard it thirty-three times, I would willingly listen to it again 


22 After a famous Jewish scholar who lived at the time of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain and who preferred being expelled rather than to convert, ie. who did exactly the 
opposite of Heine’s fictional convert Isaac Abarbanel! However, Heine might have had in 
mind Samuel Abarbanel who converted to Christianity in 1391. 

23. The Prose Writings of Heinrich Heine, ed. Havelock Ellis (London: Forgotten Books, 2013), 
251-52 (the italics are mine). 

24 Ramona Ehret, “Der Rabbi von Bacherach (Romanfragment von Heinrich Heine 1840),” 
in Handbuch des Antisemitismus. Judenfeindschaft in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. 
Wolfgang Benz (Berlin, Munich, and Boston: De Gruyter, 2015), vol. 7, 398. 
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this year. And it is an important history, too, for if Abraham had really 
killed Isaac and not the goat, then there would be more goats in the world 
now—and fewer Jews.” And then with mad, merry grimaces, Jakel began 
to sing the following song from the Agade: 

“A kid, a kid, which my father bought for two pieces of money. A kid! 
A kid! 

There came a cat which ate the kid, which my father bought for two 
pieces of money. A kid! 

There came a dog, who bit the cat, etc.... A kid! 

There came a stick, which beat the dog, etc.... A kid! A kid! 

There came a fire, which burnt the stick, etc.... A kid! A kid! 

There came the water etc.... A kid! A kid! 

There came an ox, who drank the water, etc.... A kid! A kid! 

There came the butcher, etc.... A kid! A kid! 

Then came the Angel of Death, who slew the butcher, who killed the 
ox, who drank the water, which quenched the fire, which burnt 
the stick, which beat the dog, who bit the cat, who ate the kid, which 
my father bought for two pieces of money. A kid! A kid!?5 


The fool’s (Jaékel’s) recitation of Chad Gadya is preceded by his mention of the 
binding of Isaac (Akedat Yitzhak). The connection established here between 
these two is the more striking as Heine’s justification of it (its being read on 
Pesach in the synagogue) is a fabrication. The biblical story of Akedat Yitzhak is 
read on Rosh Hashana, not on Pesach. Heine placed it here because he wanted 
it here. He wanted to create a death imagery drawing upon all religious motives 
known to him, Jewish as well as Christian. According to Christian tradition, 
Isaac’s trial has to be understood as a typological foreshadowing of Jesus’s 
sacrificial death.° Jesus’s death on the cross occurred on Good Friday before 
Easter, which is every year around Pesach, sometimes even on Pesach itself. 
Thus, in terms of timing, Easter/Pesach was always one of the main triggers 
for the blood libel. The Christians remembered Jesus having been murdered 
by the Jews exactly when the Jews celebrated Pesach. The blood libel was the 
result of the hatred against the Jews that culminated precisely at that time of 
the year. In view of the above, I tend to believe that not only the Akeda (binding 
of Isaac) but also the ominous thirty-three times Jakel claims to have already 
listened to the story is an allusion to the death of Jesus who—according to a 


25 The Works of Heinrich Heine, 212-14. 
26 See Leroy A. Huizenga, The New Isaac: Tradition and Intertextuality in the Gospel of 
Matthew (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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widely held Christian belief—died at the age of 33.2” Heine wanted to link all 
this to his version of Chad Gadya which also culminates in death, in the Angel 
of Death.”8 

For Heine who acknowledges neither God’s final intervention nor any resur- 
rection that would transcend death, all these violent deaths were for naught, 
they were meaningless. Speaking through the throat of Jakel, he states ironi- 
cally that “if Abraham had really killed Isaac and not the goat, then there would 
be more goats in the world now—and fewer Jews.” This is the way Heine chose 
to express his disdain for all positive religion. According to Heine, “Nazarene” 
religions—as he chooses to title both Christianity and Judaism—-glorify suffer- 
ing and death. This is also how Heine, through the throat of Jakel, views Chad 
Gadya: a chain of negative events ending with death. 

Thus far the text preceding Chad Gadya. The text immediately following 
Chad Gadya is not less telling. Let us have a look at it: 


“Yes, beautiful lady,’ added the singer, “and the day will come when the 
Angel of Death will slay the slayer, and all our blood come over Edom”?® 


The reference to Edom that stands for Christianity reminds us of another 
famous poem of Heine, “To Edom.” This poem appears first in a letter of Heine 
to his friend Moses Moser in 1824, explicitly relating to his Rabbi of Bacherach 
which he was in the process of writing at that time. These are the first two 
stanzas: 


For millennia now, as brothers, 
We've borne with each other an age; 
You bear the fact I’m still breathing, 
And I—I bear your rage. 


27 Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. Day O. Kellog et al. (New York: Werner, 1903), s.v. Jesus 
Christ, 660; see “A Chronological Table of our Saviour’s Life” in Henry Rutter, Evangelical 
Harmony: or the History of Life and Doctrine of Our Lord Jesus Christ (London: Keating, 
Brown and Keating, 1803), 2:498. 

28 For another suggestion as to why Heine included a Rosh Hashana reading in his account 
of the feast of Passover, cf. however Willi Goetschel, “Another Abraham, Another Sarah: 
Heinrich Heine’s The Rabbi of Bacherach,’ inJudaism in Contemporary Thought: Traces and 
Influence, ed. Agata Bielik-Robson and Adam Libszyc (London and New York: Routledge, 
2014), 39-51. 

29 The Works of Heinrich Heine, 214-15. 
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But often you got in strange tempers 
In dark times since the Flood, 

And your meekly loving talons 

You dyed in my red blood.?° 


In European literature the fool is the one who pronounces repressed truths. 
So does the fool in Heine’s legend.*! His invoking the vengeance of the Angel 
of Death is an expression of his impotent rage, symbolizing the impotence of 
the Jewish people. The blood that will come over Edom is but a response to 
Israel’s blood that Edom has shed throughout centuries. The Angel of Death 
invoked by Jakel responds thus to the Angel of Death that came over the Jews 
of Bacherach after the Rabbi and his wife fled, as we read in the first chapter: 


At first unable to speak, the Rabbi moved his lips without uttering a 
sound; but finally he cried, “Dost thou see the Angel of Death? There 
below he sweeps over Bacharach.’ 


There is no optimism in this description, no prospect of salvation; death levels 
it all. 

Thus in Heine's legend the death is the main actor, and the death ending 
Chad Gadya is but one link in a chain of deadly events whose tragedy lies in 
their senselessness. In 1840, Heine’s optimism regarding the emancipation 
of the Jews had vanished, and he could not see a way for the Jewish collec- 
tive haunted by death to transcend this deadly historical chain. Thus instead 
of becoming his great epos on the way of German Jews to their salvation in 
European culture, Heine’s Rabbi is a fragmented tragedy with, I would even 
dare to say, a near-prophetic insight (in view of the Holocaust). Death lurks 
everywhere, with no saviour in sight and with God deleted. 

Heine himself, except for the last years in his life when he changed his 
mind about positive religion in general and Judaism in particular,> sees in 
Christianity as well as in Judaism the principal villains responsible for the cult 


30 The Complete Poems of Heinrich Heine, trans. Hal Draper (Boston: Suhrkamp/Insel, 1982), 
285. 

31 ~~ Jiirgen Brummack, “Das Narrenmotiv im Werk Heinrich Heines vor dem Hintergrund der 
deutschen Romantik,’ in Heinrich Heine und die Romantik. Ertrdge eines Symposiums an 
der Pennsylvania State University, ed. Markus Winkler (Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1997), 82. 

32 The Works of Heinrich Heine, 190. 

33 See the still relevant essay by Hermann J. Weigand, “Heine’s Return to God,’ Modern 
Philology 18, no. 6 (October 1920), 309-42. 
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of suffering and death, and thus he speaks through the mouth of his opportu- 
nistically converted knight: 


Yes, Iam a heathen, and the melancholy, self-tormenting Nazarenes are 
quite as little to my taste as the dry and joyless Hebrews. May our dear 
Lady of Sidon, holy Astarte, forgive me that I kneel before the many sor- 
rowed Mother of the Crucified and pray. Only my knee and my tongue 
worship death—my heart remains true to life.3+ 


Even ten years later, Heine closed his famous Disputation with “Which is right 
I cannot say, but this most certainly I think, both the rabbi and the monk, each 
and both of them—they stink.”35 

Heine, at that time, was a pantheist who believed neither in positive religion 
nor in a personal God (as already remarked, he changed his mind about posi- 
tive religion and a personal God in his last years). Thus he had of course to omit 
the last stanza in which God slaughters the Angel of Death. 

In what did Heine believe at that time? Yirmiahu Yovel writes about Heine 
as follows: 


God, says Heine, is identical with nature. He manifests himself in plants 
and animals (...) Moreover, “humanity as a whole is the incarnation of 
God” who is “the true hero of history.”36 


The question whether Heine Spinozises Hegel (as Yovel suggests) or whether 
he Hegelizes Spinoza is not of importance for us, for in either case there is no 
transcendental personal God for Heine (at this stage of his life). 


19.4 Anatoli Kaplan 


Thus far Heine's version of the poem. Let us proceed to another version pre- 
sented to us more than a hundred and twenty years later (1961) by Anatoli 
Kaplan, a Russian Jewish artist who was mainly a painter, actually a quite 
famous one. One of Kaplan’s painting cycles refers to Chad Gadya and contains 


34 The Works of Heinrich Heine, 236. 

35 Selections from the Poetry of Heinrich Heine, transl. John Ackerlos (London: John Chapman, 
1854), 51. 

36 = Yirmiahu Yovel, Spinoza and Other Heretics: The Adventures of Immanence (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989), 60. 
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pictures of the different stages of its plot. It was reprinted in Communist East 
Germany in 1981.3” Kaplan, who is referred to in the postscript as a “great Soviet 
artist,” accompanied his cycle with a somewhat updated bilingual Yiddish- 
Russian version of the poem. Whereas there are only insignificant linguistic 
changes in the beginning, the end exhibits a spectacular twist: 


(...and then came the ox, and drank the water...) 
...and then came man and harnessed the ox.. .38 


As we can see, Kaplan too effected a major change to Chad Gadya at its end. 
This change is reflected not only by another omission, the omission of the 
last but one stanza, but additionally also by a replacement. Kaplan not only 
followed Heine in omitting God—after all he was a disciple of the secular 
Yiddishist movement in the Soviet Union, but he also replaced, in the last but 
one stanza, the Angel of Death by the ploughman, a working class hero. 

This change mirrors the Soviet ideology and philosophy, which goes even 
beyond Marx’s dictum about religion as “the opium of the people.”%9 The sec- 
ond stanza of the Internationale, the anthem of Marx’s communist movement, 
goes like this: “There are no supreme saviors, neither God, nor Caesar, nor tri- 
bune. Producers let us save ourselves, we decree common salvation.”*° Here, 
the religious values are secularized, and the salvation is transferred from the 
realm of afterlife to our world. But Communism did not stop there; it could 
not stop there. Having eliminated God and proclaimed man as responsible for 
his own salvation, man can now take his fate into his own hands—but there 
remains a problem: death. Without God, man faces death as the final word. The 
communists must have sensed that leaving godless man with death as the final 
word is detrimental to their optimistic agenda of progress. After all, even the 
most devote working class hero dies in the end. Thoughts about death could 
have a bad influence on his productivity. The Canadian philosopher Charles 
Taylor maintains that “modern humanism tends to develop a notion of human 
flourishing which has no place for death.’*! Taylor’s statement regarding 


37 Anatoli Kaplan, Die Legende vom Zicklein, ed. Hans Marquardt (Berlin: Edition Holz, 1981). 

38 Ibid. There is no pagination in this book. 

39 <https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1843/critique-hpr/intro.htm>. 

40 <https://www.marxists.org/history/ussr/sounds/lyrics/international.htm>. From among 
the great variety of English translations offered on this Internet site, I chose this one (in 
spite of its complete lack of elegance) as it is the most faithful to the original French text. 

41 Charles Taylor, “Perils of Moralism,” in Theology and Public Philosophy: Four Conversations, 
ed. Kenneth L. Grasso and Cecilia R. Costello (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2012), 13. 
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humanism in general is obviously even more valid for communism, for which, 
as Hugo Assmann states, death is “that final alienation to which Marxism can 
find no satisfactory answer.’ It makes sense then that after having unmasked 
God as a drogue (opium) consoling man with illusionary prospects about an 
ever happy afterlife, the vexing existential problem of death itself had to be 
eliminated. With God and death abolished, man can reach a “summit” that 
philosophers and founders of religions never envisaged: be a happy working 
class hero, a ploughman undisturbed by the most basic questions brought 
about by the human condition. 


19.5 Instead of a Conclusion 


It seems that the appearance and reappearance of Chad Gadya on the above 
three historical occasions can be viewed as mirroring different stages in the 
attempt at an integration of the Jews in Europe. The possibility of an integra- 
tion (the inclusion of Chad Gadya in Arnim’s and Brentano’s Wunderhorn) is 
followed by the somewhat clueless version of Heinrich Heine. The helpless- 
ness of Heine's version expresses itself not only in its position in the story as 
a climax of the heavy death imagery that hovers over the whole legend but 
also in the intentional (!) fragmentary character of Heine’s Rabbi of Bacherach. 
After the Damascus affair, Heine could not write a happy end any more, and 
his deliberations about the future of the Jews could not have been expressed 
better than by a fragmentary non-end. The last presented version by the 
Soviet artist Anatoli Kaplan, represents—by its banalizing deconstruction 
of the poem, transforming once existential questions regarding the human 
condition into the one dimensional triumph of a Soviet working class hero 
(the ploughman)—the final post-Holocaust dissolution: there are simply no 
more Jews to be integrated. 

I would like to seal my article on a non-academic, theological note: I have 
often told my students that the Jewish sages of the Talmud were no philoso- 
phers, but that they were at times very skilled psychologists. Let us listen to 
them in a matter related to our discussion. 

The Talmudic treatise Ta‘anit*? presents us with two degrees of the estrange- 
ment from God, one more severe than the other. There are those who say: “Let 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we shall die” (Isaiah 22:13). These are termed 
by the Talmud average bad guys, as contrasted to the really bad guys who say: 


42 Hugo Assmann, Theology for a Nomad Church (Maryknoll, Ny: Orbis Books, 1976), 144. 
43 «Db. Ta‘anit ua. 
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“Come you, I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink; and 
tomorrow shall be as this day, even much more abundant” (Isaiah 56:12). 

The most important medieval Talmud commentator, Rashi, referring to this 
passage, maintains (ad loc.) that the difference between the average bad guys 
and the really bad guys lies in the consciousness of death. True, the average bad 
guy has eliminated God, but he is still aware of his own limits—“for tomorrow 
we shall die’—whereas the wicked person seems to be completely oblivious of 
his limits: “and tomorrow shall be as this day, even much more abundant.” To 
my mind, this Talmudic typology fits well into our discussion. 

According to this typology, Heine, omitting God, was only an average bad 
guy, whereas the communist ideology that denies man any thought that goes 
beyond his earthly existence belongs in the category of ultimate wickedness. 
Be it as it may—and for the sake of historical accuracy this must be noted—at 
the end of his days, Heine, confined to the Matratzengruft (mattress grave), 
explicitly rejected his former pantheism, adopting unmistakably a personal 
God and defining himself again, despite his conversion to Christianity, as a 
Jew.44 

Let us now summarize the wanderings of Chad Gadya in modern secular- 
ized Europe. 


1) 1808: Its inclusion in the first collection of German children’s songs seems 
to be indicative of a possibility to integrate Jews into German society. 

2) 1840: Its inclusion in Heine’s Rabbi of Bacherach is but another element 
amidst a number of other literary devices using heavy death imagery in 
order to express, at this stage, Heine’s historical skepticism in general and 
his gloomy view regarding the Jewish existence in Europe in particular. It 
also fits well into Heine’s Hegelian/Spinozist philosophy that rejects not 
only all positive religions but also a personal God, thus leaving the final 
word to the Angel of Death. 

3) 1961: Finally, Chad Gadya was also enlisted to serve the Soviet ideology 
that not only discarded God but also discarded death, as Communism 
propagated a one-dimensional “new man” wholly devoted to society and 
productivity and oblivious of all the profound philosophical and reli- 
gious questions that occupied man’s mind since times immemorial. 


It seems to me that the last development of Chad Gadya as presented in this 
paper—its being used for one-dimensional socialist-materialist purposes—is 
only a curious footnote, the influence of which expired. The use Heine made 


44 See above, note 33. 
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of it, however, belongs definitely to the contemporary culture. A secular 
view of the world leaves the final word to the Angel of Death. This view com- 
pletely reverses the original intention of Chad Gadya. For whatever interpreta- 
tion of it we adopt, the common denominator of all of them is that a seemingly 
senseless and causal chain of events is given a sense by its being ministered by 
a purposeful creator. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Zemah Zaddik by Leon of Modena: 
Between Two Worlds 


Vered Tohar 


In their seminal essay, Kafka: Toward a Minor Literature (1975), authors Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari define the distinction between what they term 
“major literature” and “minor literature.” These concepts are meant to point 
out a cultural phenomenon in which a national/ethnic/cultural minority influ- 
enced by a majority group creates literature that possesses unique character- 
istics from the linguistic and conceptual points of view. These characteristics 
are expressed by the conflict regarding the choice of the language in which to 
write a text (the language of the minority or that of the majority), since in the 
end, this will determine its target audience (the minority group only, or any 
reader). According to the essayists, however, even if an author chooses to write 
in the language of the majority, he is still creating a text that undermines the 
majority group because it is a foreign element within it. In other words, even 
if the author uses the conceptual world of the majority group, the result will 
still undermine it simply by its very existence as the product of someone who 
belongs to the minority group and observes the dominant group’s culture from 
the outside and with different eyes.! 

The focus of this article is the ethical treatise Zemah Zaddik, written in 
Hebrew and published in Venice in 1600.” The author, Yehudah Aryeh (Leon) 
of Modena (1571-1648), was a rabbi, preacher, philosopher, and poet. He was 
born in Venice and lived there for most of his life. 


I would like to thank the Beit Shalom Foundation, Kyoto, Japan, headed by Prof. Shmariyahu 
Hoz, and the IHEL Foundation in the name of Chaim and Sara Bezinover Dragonester for 
their generous grants, which gave me the opportunity to conduct this research. 

1 Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, Kafka: Toward a Minor Literature, trans. Dana Polan 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1975); translation of Kafka: Pour une littérature 
mineure (Paris: Minuit, 1975). 

2 Acopy of this edition is presently located in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 

3 On the man and his work, see for example Bezalel Safran, “Leone da Modena’s Historical 

Thinking,” in Jewish Thought in the Seventeenth Century, ed. Isadore Twersky and Bernard 

Septimus (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 1987), 381-98. Shlomo Simonsohn, 

“Halakha and Society in the Writings of Leone da Modena,” in Twersky and Septimus, Jewish 
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Modena lived in a multilingual environment and wrote for an audience 
that also functioned in a multilingual milieu. Nonetheless, in every one of his 
Hebrew compositions, he was dealing with a language that was not his spoken 
tongue and a vocabulary that was incomplete; therefore, he supplemented it 
with Italian and French. At the same time that he wrote in Hebrew, he also 
composed works in Italian, which were intended for non-Jewish audiences. 
His manner of coping with the multilingual environment demonstrates the 
flexibility required of anyone attempting to survive in a multicultural milieu. 
Zemah Zaddik is a typical example of a work produced in such a multicultural 
reality; it is therefore a kind of time capsule that encapsulates the “Jewish sit- 
uation” in the Diaspora, as will be shown in this paper. Accordingly, Zemah 
Zaddik can be considered as a representative example of the multilingual con- 
text of premodern Hebrew literature. 

According to Modena’s statement in his introduction to Zemah Zaddik, it 
is a translation of the popular Italian composition Fiore di Virtu (hereafter: 
FDV).* The Italian work had already gained widespread popularity in the era of 
handwritten manuscripts and was first printed in Venice in 1477; thereafter it 
was translated into several European languages and many other editions were 
published.5 

As to genre, FDV is a florilegium, that is, an anthology of quotes and sayings 
from the great philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome, with the addition of 
writings by the Church Fathers, arranged according to topic. These wisdom 
anthologies were very popular during the Renaissance era, based upon the 
idea that by isolating the prominent aphorisms, they are easier to remember. It 
was also assumed that since readers did not have accessibility to the complete 


Thought in the Seventeenth Century, 435-45. David Malkiel, ed., The Lion Shall Roar: Leon 
Modena and His World (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2003). Kalman Bland, “A Jewish Theory of Jewish 
Visual Culture: Leon Modena’s Concepts of Images and Their Effect on Locative Memory,’ 
Ars Judaica 5 (2009), 59-66. 

4 The compilation was probably composed by Tommaso Gozzadini in the thirteenth century. 
For further reading, see Steven F.H. Stowell, The Spiritual Language of Art: Medieval Christian 
Themes in Writings on Art of the Italian Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 130-42. See also the 
introduction of the English translation, note 5 below. 

5 The English translation, with the addition of an introduction and indexes is: The Florentine 
Fior di Virtu of 1491: An English Translation, trans. by Nicholas Ferstein (Washington: Library 
of Congress, 1953). 

6 For further reading, see Curt Wachsmuth, Studien zu des griechischen Florilegien (Berlin: 
Weldmann, 1882). Theodor Sherman, Die Geschichte der dogmatischen Florilegien vom 5. 
bis 8. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1904). Thomas Oestereich, “Florilegia,” The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. 6. (New York: Robert Appleton Company, 1909). 
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Latin compositions, nor the time or the ability to read them all, the florilegia 
were the most effective way to gain education fast. Those anthologies were, of 
course, published in the vernacular languages.” 

The visual image that forms the basis of the florilegia is a field of flowers, 
where a person enters in order to pick some and take them back home. The 
plant life as analogue to the world of wisdom has its roots as early as in the bib- 
lical story of the tree of knowledge,® and it continues to Jewish and Christian 
images of trees of knowledge in the Middle Ages. The word aleh (leaf) is used 
today in Hebrew and English to designate a page in a book. Manuscripts were 
illuminated with flowers and leaves surrounding the text and the initial let- 
ters of words to note their importance. Even the Hebrew hermeneutic concept 
Pardes? is taken from the field of plants, and so is the title of the book Zemach, 
which means “plant.”! 

What motivated Modena, the Venetian Jewish rabbi, to aspire to translate a 
book of this type into Hebrew? A plausible answer to this question might be 
that he had a fundamental desire and aspiration to expand the knowledge of 
Hebrew readers, to expose them to the great classics of the ancient period in 
keeping with the spirit of the Renaissance, and to establish common ground 
between them and popular contemporary Italian culture. But the answer to 
this question may be much more simple and prosaic, when taking into account 
that Modena wrote his books in the age of print and the book trade. Like many 
others, he was also looking for a “guaranteed best seller,’ a book that would sell 
well and bring in a handsome profit." Seeing the phenomenal success of FDvV, 
he may have sought to recreate such a hit among Hebrew readers as well. 

Given that in the book’s introduction Modena asserts that the work is a 
translation, the very fact of its existence indicates the openness of his readers 
to the Christian world, their thirst for new content, and their curiosity about 
the world around them. The author and his readership are firmly rooted in 
a characteristic Renaissance experience, consistent with that of the Venetian 


7 See Maryann C. Horwitz, Seeds of Virtue and Knowledge (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1998), 103-5. 
Gen 3:2-7. 
Referring to four levels of understanding the biblical text. 

10 —_ See also Mandel’s article in this volume for the connection between the term zemach and 
the continued royal line of King David. 

11 Modena had severe financial problems, as we learn from his autobiography Chayei Yehuda 
[Hebrew], edited by Daniel Carpi (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University Press, 1985). 
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nobility, whose world was shaped under the influence of Greek and Roman 
culture.” 

At this juncture, it is important to point out that the decision to write the 
book in Hebrew and not in Judeo-Italian, Yiddish, or other languages, is appar- 
ently based on Modena’ aspiration to create a composition that any Jew could 
read, whether living in Europe or in the North African or Asian Diasporas. In 
other words, the choice to write in Hebrew created the potential for a wide 
readership despite doubts that might be raised with regard to the number of 
Hebrew readers in the Jewish world at the close of the Renaissance.!° As in 
many literary compositions of his time, Modena used Italian or French words 
when he had no adequate Hebrew term. 

But this linguistic aspect does not resolve the issue of the choice of topic for 
the book and its content. In light of Modena’s other works that were published 
during his lifetime!'—typically homilies and interpretations or polemics 
about various streams of Judaism!’—Zemah Zaddik is an exception because 
it attempts to create a Jewish conceptual world within a framework that 
was originally Christian. In order to investigate this assumption, we will first 
describe the structure of the book and its contents. 

Zemah Zaddik consists of forty chapters, each one discussing a positive or a 
negative virtue found in human beings, in their behavior or personality traits, 
which the author, as a representative of society, either praises or disapproves. 
The following are the titles of the chapters, in order: love in general, the love 
of God, honoring one’s parents, love of friends, love of women, jealousy, hap- 
piness, anxiety, peace, anger, loving kindness, cruelty, generosity, stinginess, 


12 As demonstrated by Dorit Reiness, “Judaism as Perceived by the Venetian Nobility during 
the Times of Rabbi Yehudah Aryeh of Modena,” in David Malkiel, ed., The Lion Shall Roar: 
Leon Modena and His World (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2003), 19-54. 

13. __ I would like to thank Prof. Eli Yassif, who helped me clarify this issue. 

14 + Modena’s books in the order in which they were printed and published during his lifetime 
are: Sur Me’rah (Venice: Juan de Gara Press, 1595); Zemah Zaddik (Venice: Daniel Zaniti 
Press, 1600); Midbar Yehudah (Venice: Daniel Zaniti Press, 1602); Lev Aryeh (Venice: Jacomo 
Sarzina Press, 1612); Galut Yehudah (Venice, 1612); Zeri Lanefesh Umarpeh Le‘etzem (Venice: 
Yoana Kliona Press, 1619); Balil Chamitz (Venice: Pietro Aloisi and Lorenzo Bragadini Press 
in Yoana Kliona Press, 1624); Beit Lehem Yehudah (Venice: Pietro and Loreanzo Bragadini 
Press in Yoana Kliona Press, 1625); Tefillot Yesharim (Venice: Antonioni Kliouni Press, 
1642). Modena’s works that were published posthumously are: Sod Yesharim (Venice: Juan 
de Gara Press, 1595); Ari Nohem (Leipzig, 1840); the article Magen we-Zinnah also includes 
Magen wa-Hereb and Hayye Yehudah (Breslau, 1856). 

15 One of the best known is the polemic he conducted against the conceptual world of the 
Kabbalists, which was beginning to gain influence during his day. 
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rebuke, flattery, diligence, foolishness, justice, injustice, loyalty, deceit, truth, 
falsehood, heroism, cowardice, greatness, boastfulness, steadfastness, incon- 
stancy, restraint, desire, humility, pride, asceticism, gluttony, modesty, adul- 
tery, and integrity.16 

Each chapter in the book is structured in the same manner. First there is 
a theoretical discussion of the topic, which is supported by wisdom quotes. 
Those quotes are taken from the Bible (especially King Solomon in the book 
of Proverbs), rabbinic literature, Greek philosophers such as Aristotle, Plato, 
Seneca, and others, and Church Fathers such as Thomas Aquinas and Magnus 
Albertus. 

Next, there is a description of an animal whose traits are associated with the 
subject under discussion, and an explanation about the connection between 
the animal and the virtue in question. See, for example, a partial listing of 
animals mentioned in Zemah Zaddik: Calandrino (chapter 1: Love of God), 
starling and raven (chapter 4: Love of Friends), beaver (chapter 10: Peace), 
basilisk (chapter 13: Cruelty), toad (chapter 14: Stinginess), siren (sea nymph) 
(chapter 17: Flattery), ant (chapter 18: Diligence), bee (chapter 20: Justice), fox 
(chapter 23: Deceit), barn owl (chapter 25: Falsehood), lion (chapter 26: 
Heroism), eagle (chapter 28: Greatness), camel (chapter 32: Restraint), lamb 
(chapter 34: Humility), turtledove (chapter 38: Modesty), and bat (chapter 39: 
Adultery).!” 

Each animal is also described by a woodcut illustration. The theoretical dis- 
cussion ends with philosophical statements and a tale that demonstrates the 
virtue. 

Up to this point, the concept of the book is quite similar to that of the FDv, 
and indeed, it might be possible to think of it as a technical translation into 
Hebrew and to limit Modena’s function to that of a translator and publisher. 
But Zemah Zaddik is different. In reality, there is almost no simple translation 


16 The list of the Fpv chapters (according to the Florence 1491 edition): love in general, love 
of God, love of flesh, friendship, lust, natural love, women, jealousy, happiness, sadness, 
peace, anger, mercy, cruelty, generosity, stinginess, rebuke, flattery, caution, haste, justice, 
injustice, loyalty, betrayal, reliability, falsehood, strength, cowardice, greatness, boastful- 
ness, stability, inconstancy, self-control, lack of self-control, sympathy, pride, restraint, 
compassion, gluttony, asceticism, and desire. 

17. Some of those analogues were made by the Aesopic conventions. For the use of Aesopic 
fable in a Hebrew homily, see also Yassif’s article in this volume. Modena might also 
be influenced by the Physiologus, a medieval popular book concerning beasts, stones, 
and trees which are allegorized to human behavior. For the annotated English edition, 
see Physiologus: A Medieval Book of Nature Lore, trans. by Michael J. Curley (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2009). 
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involved here, but rather a literary effort of recreating a minor text, which 
according to Deleuze and Guattari, undermines the hegemonic Italian work 
and represents a conceptual and ideational alternative to it—an alternative 
intended for Hebrew readers, who are, in this case, the minority group within 
the majority.!® 

In what way does Zemah Zaddik differ from the Italian book, and why can 
the Hebrew composition be considered an original work or at least a recre- 
ation of an existing text and not simply a technical translation? 

The answer to this question is multidimensional. As to the generic conven- 
tions, Modena creates a combination of several contemporary genres. Even 
though, as noted, Zemah Zaddik is officially a translation of a florilegium, the 
final product—from the perspective of the Hebrew reader of that period—is a 
Jewish moral book. Because Modena adapted the list of qualities he discusses 
in the various chapters of the book to the Jewish worldview, the treatise gained 
entry into the Jewish milieu; moreover, Modena’s era saw a flourishing of works 
of ethics in both Hebrew and Yiddish such as Maaseh Book (The Book of Tales) 
and Sefer Lev Tov (The Book of the Good Heart). Thus, Zemah Zaddik fit into 
this niche so seamlessly that it was almost possible to ignore its origins. There 
is no doubt that readers perceived and accepted it as a moral book. 

Another dialogue takes place between Zemah Zaddik and the literature 
of fables and allegories, which was extremely popular in the Middle Ages. 
Compositions such as the thirteenth-century Mishle Shu‘alim (Fox Fables) of 
Rabbi Berekiah Ha-Nakdan, Isaac ibn Sahula’s Meshal Hakadmoni (The Fable 
of the Old One, another thirteenth century work), and Kalila and Dimna 
(Panchatantra), which was translated into Hebrew in the twelfth century, 
and others as well are famous and well-loved collections of Hebrew fables. 
Although the chapters of Zemah Zaddik cannot be considered to be fables, they 
express the connection between the animal kingdom and the human sphere in 
that the qualities on which they focus are characteristic of both animals and 
human beings. Each virtue that Modena describes is connected to an animal, 
and the illustrations are of non-human creatures. 

As to the content of the book, there is no doubt that the Italian-Catholic 
subject matter has been moderated to some extent, and what was evidently 
perceived as inappropriate for the Jewish reader was omitted, camouflaged, or 


18 See also Weinberg’s comprehensive article that surveys important aspects of Zemah 
Zaddik, including the times in which it was written, its importance, and its sources: Joanna 
Weinberg, “Leon Modena and the Fiore di Virtu,” in The Lion Shall Roar: Leon Modena and 
His World, ed. David Malkiel (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2003), 137-57. 
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replaced. Thus, for example, Modena chose not to translate entire chapters,!® 
or he skipped over citations from the New Testament. He also added some 
original chapters. Chapter three, for example, is an addition which deals with 
honoring one’s parents. Such a chapter does not exist in the FDv, and for this 
reason it holds Jewish sources only. Apparently Modena believed that a book 
about ethical behavior could not fail to reflect on this virtue. A chapter of this 
sort, which is an original creation, is particularly interesting because it reflects 
the way in which Modena himself perceived this theme, as well as his back- 
ground with regard to the content and knowledge of Jewish sources. It also 
allows us to infer that he was evidently not familiar with classic philosophical 
writings from primary sources, since he did not even bother to give this chap- 
ter a structure similar to that of the other ones by searching for what Western 
philosophical treatises had to say on this subject, apparently being satisfied 
with his own knowledge of the Bible and Talmudic literature, which are the 
only sources used in this chapter.2 

Another typical example of the way in which Modena rewrote FDV can be 
seen in his handling of the chapter that deals with the virtue of man’s incon- 
stancy (chapter 31 in the Hebrew version, 32 in the Italian version). Both chap- 
ters have similar structure, but their content is not exactly the same nor is their 
visual aspect. 

I will describe here the Hebrew chapter and the changes Modena made in 
comparison to its corresponding chapter of FDv. The structure and content of 
the Hebrew chapter is as follows: The chapter starts with a short introduction 
on the vice “inconstancy.” This introduction skipped for some reason a quote 
of Priscianus, which appears in the Italian book. 

Next is an equivalent animal for the virtue of inconstancy, the sparrow, 
which wanders around with no goal. The chapter also includes an illustration 
of flying sparrows. This is an interesting change, because FDV uses a swallow for 
the same virtue. Modena apparently was not familiar with the Hebrew term 
for “swallow” or could not make the connection between the Hebrew word 


19 Modena added three chapters: honoring one’s parents, kindness, and integrity. These 
replace the Fpv chapters on sexual desire, natural love, and relations with women. See 
also in Appendix 3 below the stories that were omitted. 

20 ‘For this purpose, Modena added woodcuts that replaced some of the original illustra- 
tions; see Shalom Tzabar, “A Righteous Path for the Painter: The Attitude of Rabbi Yehudah 
Aryeh of Modena toward the Plastic Arts,” in The Lion Shall Roar: Leon Modena and His 
World, ed. David Malkiel (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2003), 163-92, esp. 174; see also Joanna 
Weinberg, “Leon Modena and the Fiore di Virtu,’ in Malkiel, The Lion Shall Roar, 143-46. 
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and the bird in question. So he chose another small bird, the sparrow, which is 
mentioned in the Bible.?! 

The third part of this chapter holds quotes and sayings from the Bible, rab- 
binic literature, and Western philosophy. Modena translated the quotes from 
Proverbs 14:15, Sallust, and Aristotle. He also added a quote from Sechel Tov 
on Exodus 1:15. The Jewish phrases are very easy to track because they are 
written in Hebrew. The philosophers’ sayings, on the contrary, are very loose 
paraphrases, which were translated from the Italian and probably had some 
translations before that. So it is almost impossible to track their exact source. 
But I assume that since the Hebrew readers did not have access to the Latin 
essays, they were not really bothered about accuracy and correctness (and 
apparently neither was Modena himself). 

The last part of the chapter contains an illustrative story for the virtue of 
inconstancy, “King David fails his test.” The concluding story takes a major part 
of both chapters and demonstrates the main change that Modena made. The 
original Italian book incorporates a legend attributed to the book Vita de’ Santi 
Padri (the lives of the saintly fathers).?* The story is about a thief who went 
to confession. When the monk tells him that he should atone for his deeds 
by fasting and praying, the thief says that he does not know how to pray and 
is incapable of fasting. Then the monk replies, “If that is the case, you must 
kneel before every cross that you see from this time forward.” The thief accepts 
the punishment and promises to fulfill the monk’s commandment, so the holy 
man absolves him of his sins. But when he leaves the monk, his enemies appear 
and he runs away from them. Suddenly he sees a cross in front of him and 
remembers the commitment he has made. The thief immediately kneels 
and his enemies kill him on the spot. Then the monk sees an angel who comes 
down to take the soul of the thief to heaven. The monk is overcome by feelings 
of anger and heresy: how can it be that a person who sins all his life is taken to 
heaven with so many honors for doing such an insignificant thing? Then the 
monk decides to leave the monastery and live a life of pleasure. As he leaves, 
the devil overtakes him; he falls off a cliff and dies, and his soul is taken to hell. 

For obvious reasons, this legend was not included in Zemah Zaddik. Modena 
also omitted the original illustration, which showed the thief kneeling in front 
of a huge cross while his enemies come to kill him. 


21 See Prov 26:2. 

22 Vita de’ Santi Padri, written by the Italian author Domenico Cavalca (1270-1342), which 
is a translation into the vernacular of the Latin composition Vitae Patrum, attributed to 
the third or fourth centuries CE. The Vitae Patrum contains hagiographic legends on male 
and female hermits and nuns who lived in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria at the time. 
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In place of this story, Modena includes, as was mentioned before, the 
Talmudic legend “King David fails his test.’ This legend tells of King David com- 
plaining to the Holy One Blessed Be He that he had never been put to a test 
like the three Forefathers, so God agreed to put him to a test. The king went up 
to the roof, and there was Bathsheba, bathing, but she was under a beehive so 
she was hidden from his view. Satan came, shot an arrow, and hit the beehive. 
Then Bathsheba was revealed to David, and he failed the test when she was 
brought to him. David said, “If only I had not said such a thing.”23 

Given this context, Modena’s choice is very interesting, since a story with a 
very similar core structure as the one about the Christian thief and the monk 
exists in the Jewish tradition. The Jewish legend “The Pious Man and the Tax 
collector’s Son” is about two people who die on the same day; one studied 
Torah all his life, and the other was evil and cruel. The pious man’s friend began 
to wonder about divine justice after the two funerals, but he had a revelation in 
which he saw his friend enjoying himself in heaven, whereas the tax collector’s 
evil son was suffering in hell.?4+ But, as we see, Modena chose another legend 
instead. It is also to be noted that the King David legend, which Modena chose, 
is not quite the best demonstration for the virtue in question. According to 
this legend, David is not exactly inconstant, but rather childish or incapable of 
understanding higher forces which conduct the world. 

However, Modena selected a less known legend, as he maneuvers between 
well-known, familiar stories and those that are less commonly cited. These are 
intracultural decisions and personal preferences. As to his primary decision 
to omit the hermit and thief legend, this decision originates from a very deep 
resistance to the ethos that this legend represents. The Christian tale offers a 
theological position that is so outlandish to Jewish thought that Modena was 
forced to create an alternative. This is not a technical change or a literary incli- 
nation. This is an opposition made by a member of the minority group towards 
the majority. This is a political act in the terms of Deleuze and Guattari. 

Thus the Italian and the Hebrew chapters have similar length and share 
some similar quotes, but the illustrative stories are different, and so are the 
illustrations. The representative animal is also changed, but perhaps for tech- 
nical reasons of vocabulary. 


23. ~~ 6, Sanh. 1072. 

24 y. Hag. 2:2 (77d), Rashi for b. Sanh. 44b, and many other versions; see Kushelevsky Rella 
and Tohar Vered, “The Pious Man and the Tax Collector’s Son” [Hebrew], in Encyclopedia 
of the Jewish Story: Sippur Okev Sippur, vol. 2, ed. Yoav Elstein, Avidov Lipsker, and Rella 
Rella (Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 2009), 233-50. 
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In all, about one-third of the stories in Zemah Zaddik are taken from rab- 
binic sources. This shows that, in contrast to the author’s assertion that he sim- 
ply translated an existing book, he actually replaced the stories contained in 
the original with narratives that carry on an internal dialogue with the Hebrew 
readership. Replacing the original tales with other legends changes the 
equilibrium of the non-Jewish narratives in the book and is indicative of 
the effort made to avoid stories that might arouse controversy within the target 
audience.?5 

The major feature that makes Zemah Zaddik unique is the number of stories 
it encompasses: 35 tales. An overall examination of the book in its entirety 
reveals that the stories take up about half of the Hebrew version. This obser- 
vation is interesting because it shows that Zemah Zaddik acts as a mediator 
between the Italian and Hebrew narrative traditions, while preserving the 
ancient Hebrew literary tradition for the Hebrew readers of the Renaissance. 
Consequently, this creates the impression that the ethical sayings are merely 
an excuse to get to the story, and that the motivation behind the book is the 
love of the story. 

I would like to read Zemah Zaddik as the product of an attempt to bridge 
between the Jewish reader living at the end of the Renaissance era—relegated 
to the fringes of society2“—and the hegemonic territory of the Christian liter- 
ary milieu. This composition underscores the links between systems within 
the culture, and it reflects the author's openness and awareness to the world 
around him, as well as his ability to adopt unfamiliar materials and modify 
them to relate to the lives of his readers. 

The writing of Zemah Zaddik allows Modena to create an innovative literary 
text within the Jewish literary republic while nonetheless remaining connected 
to the realm of Christian texts. In his position as author, Modena attempts to be 
a citizen of the world, drawing from both Italian and Hebrew worlds. In reality, 
however, he is both present and absent in each of these literary systems, since 
from the perspective of the Christian world he is the author of a Hebrew book, 
while the Jewish world sees him as the translator of an Italian work. This is an 
essential point for understanding the situation of an author who is a member 
of a minority within a majority society and the problematic nature of a writer 
who attempts to belong to several literary systems at one and the same time. 


25 On this matter, see also the examples of Joanna Weinberg and note what she mentions 
about FDv scholars: that they are not usually aware that a Hebrew translation exists. 
Joanna Weinberg, “Leon Modena and the Fiore di Virtu,” in Malkiel, The Lion Shall Roar, 
140 N. 15. 

26 As Modena himself sees it, according to his autobiography, see note 9 above. 
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The external point of view of a member of the minority group observing 
the majority culture both from within and without is not solely negative. This 
position is what brings Modena to rewrite for himself and his readers—if only 
in certain cases—the social and personal ethos of the Jew as a mirror image 
of the Catholic one. Therefore, everything Modena omits from the Italian text 
signifies a disagreement with it or his inability to accept the original. Each 
addition he takes from the Jewish bookshelf gives voice to an alternate view- 
point of a different scale of values. In effect, Zemah Zaddik gives expression to 
a subtle conflict of values, a struggle that reflects the profound cultural struggle 
that every Jew in the Diaspora had to deal with during the latter part of the 
Renaissance. 


Concluding Remarks 


Zemah Zaddik represents a unique combination of philosophical aphorisms, 
animal tales, and ethical legends. So it stands in a junction between florilegia 
literature, fable literature, and moral literature—three popular genres of its 
time. 

Regarding its inner proportions, over half of Zemah Zaddik’s text consists 
of stories, which means that the implied motivation behind the book was the 
affection for literary materials. This finding also places Modena as a storyteller, 
as a preserver and a distributor of Hebrew tales. 

Over one-third of Zemah Zaddik consists of stories originated from Jewish 
rabbinic literature, replacing tales which were included in the Italian book 
FDV but apparently did not fit Modena’s readership. Those changes suggest 
that Modena created a text which represents a cultural alternative for a dif- 
ferent scale of values—a silent disagreement with the dominant voice of the 
majority group. 


Appendices: The Stories of the Collections (Synopsis) 


Appendix 1: Stories Which Modena Added to Zemah Zaddik?’ 
(1) The Death of Rabbi Akiva (chapter 2: Love of God): The Romans prohib- 
ited the study of Torah, but Rabbi Akiva disobeyed their orders. To punish him, 


27 The numbering of the chapters and their titles is according to Zemah Zaddik and as com- 
g p g 
pared to the 1491 Florence edition of FDv. 
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they flayed his flesh with iron combs. As he was dying, he repeated the Shemah 
prayer. (b. Ber. 61b).8 

(2) Dama ben Netinah (chapter 3: Honoring One’s Parents): Dama ben 
Netinah refused to make an important business transaction because he did 
not wish to wake up his father by retrieving the key to the business premises, 
which was under his sleeping parent's pillow. The Holy One Blessed Be He 
rewarded him for this. (6. Kidd. 31a).?9 

(3) Nachum Ish Gamzu (chapter 14: Generosity): Nachum Ish Gamzu was 
an amputee who had lost both his arms and legs; he was also blind, and his 
body was covered in boils. When his students asked him what had happened 
to him, he told them that once he had been walking along a road leading three 
donkeys loaded with food and drink. On the way he met a pauper who asked 
him for some food. It took Nachum some time to unload the food, but by the 
time he managed to do so, the poor man had died. Nachum cursed himself 
because he had not tended to the man’s needs quickly enough: my eyes that 
did not see to the poor man should grow blind, my hands that did not work 
quickly enough shall be cut off, etc. (b. Ta’an. 21a).3° 

(4) Isaiah Who Was Swallowed Up by a Cedar Tree (chapter 16: Rebuke): King 
Menashe sent his men to kill the prophet Isaiah because he rebuked him for 
his actions. A miracle occurred: the prophet was swallowed up by the cedar 
tree he was standing next to, and the king’s men could not capture him. So they 
brought a saw in order to cut down the tree, and when the saw reached Isaiah’s 
lips, he died. (6. Yebam. 49b).7! 

(5) The Barrel of Wine (chapter 23: Deceit): A man sent his friend a barrel 
of wine, but there was oil floating on the rim of the barrel. The friend invited 
guests. However, when it was discovered, in front of everyone, that the barrel 
contained wine and not oil, he strangled himself. (6. Hul. 94a).32 

(6) Ullah in Babylonia (chapter 25: Falsehood): Ullah came to Babylonia 
and saw that there were rain clouds in the sky. He warned everyone about the 
impending rains, but it did not rain. Then he said, “Just as the Babylonians are 
mendacious, so, too, are their clouds.” (6. Ta‘an. gb).33 


28 In FDv, the chapter on the love of God does not include a story at all. 

29  FDV does not have a chapter on honoring one’s parents. 

30 This is an addition Modena made to the chapter “Liberality,” which in the original only 
contains the story “Alexander and the Pauper”; see Appendix 2. 

31 This legend replaces the story about the ten plagues in the chapter on correction. 

32 This legend replaces the story about Lot’s daughters in the chapter on falsity. 

33 This legend replaces the story about Gloria and Amon in the chapter on falsehood. 
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(7) The Death of Rabbi Tabuth’s Two Sons (chapter 25: Falsehood): Rabbi 
Tabuth recounts that he once came to a place where everyone told the truth 
and no one died before his time. He married and his wife bore him two sons. 
One day his wife was bathing when the neighbor came to the door. Rabbi 
Tabuth was embarrassed to tell her that his wife was bathing and instead told 
her that his wife was not at home. Then his two sons died, and the local inhab- 
itants drove him out of town because he told a lie. (b. Sanh. 97a).34 

(8) The Coward (chapter 27: Cowardice): The king wanted to send a certain 
person to a dangerous place, but the person refused to go. After the king fin- 
ished berating him, the man retorted, “Better you should curse me while I am 
alive than praise me when I am dead.’ 

(9) King David Fails a Test (chapter 31: Inconstancy): See the synopsis above 
in this article. 

(10) Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah on the Road (chapter 4o: Integrity): Rabbi 
Joshua said that no one has ever gotten the better of him except for a woman, 
a young boy, and a young girl. He explains how each one of them defeated him 
by smart answers. (b. Eruy. 53b).35 


Appendix 2: Stories from FDV that Modena Adapted for 
Zemah Zaddik*6 

(11) Phisias and Amon (chapter 4: Love of Friends): The king of Sicily sen- 
tenced Phisias to death but allowed him to make a last request before his 
sentence was carried out. Phisias asked leave to go home to make some last 
arrangements. The king agreed provided that he would bring a guarantor who 
would be imprisoned in his place and put to death instead of him if he failed 
to return within a week. Phisias asked his friend Amon to act as his guarantor 
and went home. Everyone suspected that he would not return. To their aston- 
ishment, however, Phisias did indeed return to the prison. When the king saw 
the loyalty between these two friends, he freed them both. 

(12) The Last Will and Testament of Alexander the Great (chapter 9: Anxiety): 
Before he died, Alexander wrote a condolence note to his mother in which he 
asked her to mourn him by making a great feast and inviting to it everyone 
in the realm who had never been afflicted by tragedy. His mother did indeed 


34 Ibid. 

35 This legend replaces the story about the creation of the world in the chapter on 
moderation. 

36 The numbering of the chapters and their titles is according to Zemah Zaddik. The syn- 
opsis was made by the Zemah Zaddik versions. The comparison is made between Zemah 
Zaddik and the 1491 Florence edition of FDv. 
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prepare a splendid feast of mourning, but no one came. When she asked why 
no guests had come to the banquet, she was told that there is no one alive who 
has never been visited by tragedy. Then Alexander’s mother said, “How much 
does your end resemble your beginning, and how smart you were to succeed in 
consoling me over your death.”3” 

(13) Hippolytus and Litricus (chapter 10: Peace): Hippolytus and Litricus, who 
ruled their respective realms, were sworn enemies and fought one another 
without either of them ever winning a decisive victory. When Hippolytus saw 
how much his people were suffering from this war, he rose up at night and 
went on his own, unarmed, to the fort of his enemy. Litricus agreed to receive 
him, and there, in his fort, the two rulers hugged one another and forgave each 
other for everything that had transpired between them in the past. Afterwards, 
they made peace and were faithful to one another for the rest of their days. 

(14) The Emperor Who Shattered His Own Peace and Quiet (chapter u1: Anger): 
Once an emperor received a gift of exquisite ceramic and glass vessels, which 
he found extremely beautiful. Later on, he broke all of them. When he was 
asked why he had broken the vessels, he replied, “I know myself, and how 
much anger I have locked inside me. I said to myself that these vessels would 
certainly be broken by my servants some day, and with my terrible temper, I 
would not be able to control myself. I therefore preferred to break them myself 
now, in advance.”38 

(15) Alexander the Great and the Pirate (chapter 12: Loving Kindness): A 
pirate was captured and brought before Alexander the Great. When the king 
rebuked him for his actions and behavior, the pirate responded, “You steal 
from the entire world and you are called a king, and I am but one person on 
the seas with one ship and I am called a pirate. You rob out of a desire for 
riches, whereas I rob out of poverty. If I had a good life, I would not steal.” Then 
Alexander took pity on him and appointed him a governor.39 

(16) Medea (chapter 13: Cruelty): The cruel Medea fell in love with a man 
and ran away with him, but her father pursued her. To slow her father down, 
she threw the body parts of her young brother, who had joined her, along the 
path. After the couple had two boys, her husband left her for another woman. 


37. Inthe original, this story appeared in the chapter on sadness. 

38 This story replaces the “Uriah’s Letter,” see tale no. 38 below. 

39 ‘In FDV, the story is found in the chapter on mercy. Before that, it appeared in Gesta 
Romanorum no. 118, 146. See also “Alexander as Pirate” in Tubach’s index: Tubach, Index 
Exemplorum, 113. 
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As revenge for his action, she murdered the boys and drank their blood. 
Afterwards, she wandered the earth and no one knows what became of her.*9 

(17) Alexander the Great and the Pauper (chapter 14: Generosity): A pauper 
asked Alexander the Great for a donation, and the great conqueror gave him an 
entire city as a gift. The pauper said to him, “I feel uncomfortable accepting so 
great a gift.” Alexander replied, “I would feel uncomfortable giving you a small 
gift, because I am a king.’4! 

(18) The Miser and His Treasures (chapter 15: Stinginess): There was once a 
miser famous for his stinginess, who amassed great wealth. One day he became 
ill and lay near death. Despite his riches, no cure could be found for him. He 
called his sons and told them, “You saw how much I suffered in order to accu- 
mulate my money, and now it cannot save me; therefore I command you to be 
generous and use the money for good purposes.”42 

(19) The Fox and the Raven (chapter 17: Flattery): The fox saw a raven holding 
a piece of cheese in its mouth and wished to take it away from him. So he began 
to praise the raven for his striking appearance and beautiful voice. The raven 
wanted to show off his voice and opened his mouth to sing. The cheese fell out 
of his mouth and the fox took it and said, “The praise shall be for you and the 
cheese for me.’ The raven was ashamed.*3 

(20) The Emperor and the Philosopher (chapter 18: Diligence): The emperor 
was taking a walk in the woods and met a philosopher. He asked the philoso- 
pher to teach him a piece of wisdom. So the philosopher brought out a piece 
of paper on which he wrote: “With anything that you agree to do, first of all 
think about the consequence.” The emperor returned to Rome and ordered the 
sign to be hung at the entrance to his palace. Sometime later, his ministers 
planned to have him assassinated at the hand of his barber, who was to cut 
the emperor’s throat while he was shaving him. When the barber entered the 
chamber, he read the sign and suddenly became terrified. He confessed every- 
thing and told the emperor about the conspiracy against him. The emperor 
killed the disloyal ministers, expelled the barber to his home, and took the phi- 
losopher into his palace, where he saw to his needs for the rest of his lifetime.*# 


40 See Medea by Euripides. A version of this story is also found in the Metamorphoses by 
Ovid, book seven. 

41 _In Fpv, the story is found in the chapter on liberality. See “Alexander and the Gift” in 
Tubach’s index: Tubach, Index Exemplorum, 100. 

42 InFpv, the story is found in the chapter on avarice. Modena changed the original ending. 

43 Thisis an Aesopic Fable. 

44 InFpv, the story is found in the chapter on prudence. 
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(21) Alexander the Great and the Fool (chapter 19: Foolishness): When 
Alexander and Aristotle went for a walk, the servants walked in front of 
them to clear the way. Suddenly they came upon a fool sitting on a rock who 
refused to get up. The servants wanted to strike him, but Aristotle told them, 
“There is no point in removing a rock that is sitting on a rock, since the fool 
is not a man.”45 

(22) The Strange Actions of the Angel (chapter 20: Justice): A pious man lost 
his faith because of the many disasters that befell him. Then an angel revealed 
himself to the pious man and asked the man to accompany him. They went 
to a house that contained a gold coffer and the angel took it to another house. 
Afterwards, they went to a third dwelling where the angel killed a child lying in 
a cradle. The Hassid became incensed all over again, but the angel explained 
that the coffer was taken from the first house because it was supposed to be 
given to the murderer of an innocent person. It was placed in another dwelling 
to console its owner for the loss of all his possessions, and the child that died 
was going to become an extremely evil person in the future. Then the angel 
told the Hassid that everything that happens to a human being in this world is 
the result of divine planning.*6 

(23) The Daughters of Satan (chapter 21: Injustice and Oppression): Satan 
married a woman; they had seven daughters, and each of them was given a 
suitable husband. Pride was married to state officials, miserliness to the masses, 
falsehood to peasants, jealousy to craftsmen, flattery to the self-righteous, and 
arrogance to women.*” The seventh daughter, lust, did not marry, and she 
roams the world till this day.*8 

(24) Marcus Regulus (chapter 22: Loyalty): During the war between Carthage 
and Rome, Marcus Regulus, a Roman, was taken captive. Later on he was chosen 


45 See “Alexander and Aristotle” in Tubach’s index: Tubach, Index Exemplorum, 94. See also, 
Gesta Romanorum for many stories about Alexander and Aristotle, each one representing 
a great ruler learning from a great philosopher, for example stories 11, 34, and others. 

46 Asimilar version of this legend is found in the Hibbur Yafeh Mehayeshuah of Rabbi Nissim 
Gaon of Kairouan, Tunisia. The story also appears in the Gesta Romanorum (no. 80), and 
apparently served as a source for FDv. Modena follows the Latin-Italian version and does 
not use the Jewish one or is unfamiliar with it. In the Jewish narrative the protagonists are 
Elijah the Prophet and Rabbi Yehoshua ben Levi; the strange actions carried out by Elijah 
are different (he kills the cow of the hospitable pauper, builds a wall for the house of a 
miserly rich man, and crowns two rulers in a city of evil men). 

47. According to FDv she did not marry at all. 

48 This is a well-known legend from the Middle Ages that is classified in Tubach’s index 
as Tubach 1452, Tubach 1589, and the references there are to manuscript versions in the 
British Museum and the anthology of Jacques de Vitry. 
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to be part of a group that was being sent to Rome for a prisoner exchange. 
But he advised against carrying out the exchange since all the Roman captives 
were old and weak, whereas all the Carthaginians were strong. In this way he 
demonstrated loyalty to his country. 

(25) The Honest Salesman (chapter 24: Truth): A rich man squandered all his 
wealth and joined a group of ascetics in the desert. One day they asked him to 
sell a couple of old donkeys in the market. When interested buyers approached 
him in the marketplace, he told them the truth: the donkeys are for sale because 
they are no longer good for work or carrying loads. In the evening, when he 
returned with the donkeys, the others were angry with him because he failed 
to lie to prospective buyers. But he said to them, “I did not leave my home and 
come to the desert to continue to lie to people.” 

(26) The Sword of Diogenes (chapter 27: Cowardice): King Diogenes was a 
coward who worried all the time, whereas his friend argued that he had only 
to thank God for all the bounty he had received. One day the king invited his 
friend to a lavish feast. He had a fire built underneath the man’s chair, and 
above his head he hung a sharp sword. His friend begged to be moved to 
another seat. The king responded, “You could not cope with fear even for one 
hour, while I live this way every day of my life.’49 

(27) Elijah and the Malodorous Boy (chapter 28: Arrogance): A pious man 
was traveling on the road accompanied by Elijah. When they passed by the 
foul-smelling carcass of a horse, the pious man held his nose while Elijah did 
nothing. Afterward they passed by a good-looking youngster, and Elijah held 
his nose. The pious man asked him why he had not held his nose when stand- 
ing beside the carcass, but did so when coming upon the youngster. Elijah 
replied: “This boy is arrogant, and he is therefore more malodorous than any 
carcass in the world.’5° 

(28) The Death of Licurgo (chapter 30: Strength and Splendor): Licurgo 
enacted laws that were difficult for his people to obey. Licurgo said to them, 
“J will go to the gods and pray to them to give you the strength you need to 
comply with the laws, but in the meantime, swear to me that you will continue 
to obey them until I return.” Licurgo departed, but he did not return, so that the 
people would continue to comply with the laws forever. When he died, they 


49 From Cicero Tusculan Disputations, book 5, sections 61-62, in Nathan Spiegel, The Wisdom 
of Greece (Jerusalem: Carmel, 1994), 19. In Spiegel’s work, the story is attributed to King 
Dionysius and the sycophant Damocles. 

50 ~‘InFpv, the protagonists are an angel and a monk. 
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burned his body and threw his ashes into the sea so it could not be said that he 
returned to the city.5! 

(29) Priamus and the Philosopher Corrado (chapter 32: Conquering Passions): 
Corrado the philosopher said that anyone who cannot control himself is not 
a human being. Then the king sent people to him to bother him and make 
him angry, but he answered them with patience. The king asked him how he 
restrained himself, and Corrado responded, “I am the lord of my anger.”52 

(30) The Modest Woman Who Jumped from the Roof (chapter 33: Giving into 
Desires): Once there was a woman who was so modest that she did not desire 
any man. But some women in her neighborhood convinced her that she would 
enjoy having intimate relations. Then she agreed to cohabit with one of her 
suitors. Afterwards she regretted it, went up to the roof, and jumped off.53 

(31) The King and the Candle (chapter 35: Pride): One night a king was host- 
ing many guests. Suddenly he saw that the candle in his room was about to go 
out, and he got up to take care of it. His servants became alarmed and asked 
him, “Why did you not call us to tend to the light?” The king replied, “Nothing 
terrible will befall my kingdom if I take care of the lamp myself?”54 

(32) Alexander the Great and the Honey (chapter 36: Asceticism): Alexander 
and his men were traveling and suffering from severe hunger. Suddenly one 
of the cavalrymen found a honeycomb and brought it to the king. Alexander 
threw it into the river because there was not enough honey for everyone. 
A short while later, they came upon a settlement, and all of them ate and drank. 

(33) The Virgin Who Gouged Out Her Eyes (chapter 38: Modesty): In a certain 
city there lived a modest virgin who did not submit to any of her suitors. One 
nobleman desired her, but she refused him as well. So he took her by force to 
his house. The virgin asked him, “Of all the maidens, why did you choose me?” 
He replied, “Because of your eyes.’ Before the wedding, the maiden asked to 
be left alone in her room. There she gouged out her own eyes with a knife. She 
presented them to the mayor and said to him, “Here are my eyes that you loved 
so much.’ The nobleman sent her back to her home, and she remained a virgin 
for the rest of her life.5® 


51 ‘In Fpv, the protagonist is Constantine and the topic of the chapter is constancy. 

52 For a Hebrew versions, see Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 31a. 

53 In Fpv, the womanis a nun. 

54 Replaces the story “The Fall of the Angels,” tale no. 43 below. “The king and the candle’ tale 
also appears in Tikkun Midot Hanefesh (Repairing the Qualities of the Soul) by Abraham 
Ibn Gabirol, and the anonymous Orchot Tzaddikim (The Paths of the Righteous). 

55  InFpv, the female protagonist is a nun. See also AT 706B “Present to the Lover.’ 
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(34) The Most Beautiful Creatures in the Universe (chapter 39: Adultery): A son 
was born to a king, and the astrologers predicted that if he sees light, he would 
lose his sight by the age of fourteen. So the king shut his son up in a tower with 
a servant who saw to all his needs. When he reached the age of fourteen, he 
was taken out of the tower and tutors were brought to him to teach him about 
all that he had not seen up to then. They taught him about heaven and hell, 
good angels and angels of destruction, and about the creatures of the world as 
well as the names of all the animals. Then the youth asked about women and 
his teachers told him that they are devils. Finally, the king came to his son 
and asked him, “Of all that you have seen and learned, what did you like the 
most?” The son replied that his favorites were the devils. The king asked him, 
“How did you see them?” The son responded, “Women are the devils.” Then the 
king told him, “In that case, take care my son; women may lead you to hell.”56 


Appendix 3: The FDv Stories that Were Not Translated for 
Zemah Zaddik 

(35) Cain and Abel (chapter 8: Envy): Cain saw his brother Abel prosper- 
ing and his property increasing, and he understood that these were blessings 
that his brother received from God. Because of intense jealousy, he killed his 
brother with a club. Cain and Abel were the first brothers in the world, and this 
was the first murder and bloodshed in the world.5” 

(36) Largatus (chapter 9: Joy): Largatus was filled with the love of God. 
Because of his profound love, he traveled across the seas to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. When he came to the church, he cried for joy and died out of 
sheer joy and devotion. His attendants called for doctors, but they declared 
that he was dead. When an autopsy was performed on his body, they found 
the following words written on his heart: “My sweet love, Jesus.” The doctors 
determined that the cause of death was joy and that dying from joy is quicker 
than dying from sorrow.5® 

(37) Uriah’s Letter (chapter 12: Anger): King David fell in love with Bathsheba, 
the wife of Uriah. He slept with her and she became pregnant. David ordered 
Uriah, who was serving in the army which was laying siege to a city, to sleep 
with his wife so that the child would be considered his. But Uriah refused to go 
near his wife. David was enraged and gave Uriah a letter for his commanding 


56 ‘In Fpv, the story is part of the “lust” chapter. 

57. Cf. Gen 41-8. This interpretation of the biblical story was perhaps too strange for Hebrew 
readers. 

58 We can assume that this legend represents Christian values that Modena could not 
accept. 
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officer. The letter contained the order that a battle should be launched against 
the city and that Uriah should be placed in the most dangerous position pos- 
sible. When the battle began, all the soldiers around Uriah fled; he was left on 
his own and killed.5? 

(38) The Ten Plaques (chapter 17: Correction): Through Moses, God warned 
Pharaoh several times to release His people from bondage. But Pharaoh hard- 
ened his heart. Then the Lord sent ten plagues to make him change his mind: 
The first was a deluge of blood, the second was a deluge of frogs, the third was 
flies, the fourth was beetles that covered the land, the fifth was a disease that 
destroyed all the vegetation, the sixth was a disease that killed all the animals, 
the seventh was locusts, the eighth was the killing of the first born, and the 
ninth was fog that turned day into night. In the end, Pharaoh and all his men 
drowned in the Red Sea.6° 

(39) Lot and His Daughters (chapter 22: Falsity): God sent two angels to the 
city of Sodom, which was given that name because of the unnatural behav- 
ior of its inhabitants. A man by the name of Lot, who was a righteous man, 
received the angels in his home. The angels tell him that he must leave his land 
because they are about to burn and destroy the city. Lot does leave and takes 
his two daughters with him. When they are outside the city, the girls decide to 
deceive him so they may have intimate relations with him. They get him drunk 
so that he does not recognize them. First he sleeps with the older daughter and 
then with the younger one. In this way both daughters sinned with their father 
and became pregnant from him, deceiving him out of falsity.®! 

(40) Gloria and Amon (chapter 26: Falsehood): A young woman by the name 
of Gloria, the daughter of the Emperor Anastasius, fell in love with one of 
her father’s men, Amon. But he was afraid to return her affections because 
he feared the emperor. This angered Gloria, and she decided to seek revenge 
against him. One day as he was passing by her room, she began to scream 
and tell everyone that he tried to rape her. Amon was seized and taken before 
the emperor, but he denied the charges. Then Gloria was brought before the 
emperor, but when a question was put to her, she did not answer, and one of 
emperor's attendants said in jest, “Perhaps she has lost her tongue.” Then it was 
realized that as punishment for the falsehood she had uttered, her tongue had 
indeed disappeared. The emperor understood that a miracle had taken place 


59 Cf. 2 Sam 111-17. Perhaps this biblical story was omitted because it was too familiar to 
Hebrew readers. 

60 — Cf. Exod 7:1-14:30. The Italian story is quite different from the biblical verses. 

61 Cf. Gen 19. We can assume that this biblical story was omitted because it is too sexually 
vulgar for a moral book. 
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and released Amon. Then Gloria’s tongue reappeared as evidence of the truth. 
Thanks to the miracle, Gloria entered a convent and served God for the rest of 
her life.6? 

(41) The Death of Samson (chapter 27: Fortitude): Samson was the strongest 
man in the world and extremely successful. His strength was in his hair. The 
Philistines, his sworn enemies, sent a woman named Delilah to deceive him 
and cut his hair. They caught him and caused him to become blind. One day 
they brought him to their temple where all the people had gathered in order to 
mock him. Then Samson asked a young boy to take him to the main pillar that 
supported the building. Next he whispered to the boy, “Run out, and when you 
are outside the temple, blow your horn so I can hear it.’ The boy did as he was 
told, and when Samson heard the horn, he clutched the pillar and pulled it so 
that the entire temple collapsed. Samson cried out, “Let Samson die with his 
enemies.” And he and all that were present died.® 

(42) The Thief and the Monk (chapter 32: Inconstancy): See the synopsis 
above in this article. 

(43) The Fall of the Angels (chapter 36: Pride): God created the most beautiful 
and noble angel in heaven. But the angel became so proud and self-important 
that he made up his mind to oppose the Lord. When God saw this, He sent 
the head angel, Michael, to expel the proud angel and all his attendants from 
heaven. This is how pride became the foundation of everything that is evil.°* 

(44) Adam and Eve (chapter 38: Greed): When the Lord created Adam and 
Eve, He put them in the Garden of Eden and gave them the freedom to do 
whatever they liked. But He forbade them to eat of the fruit of the tree that was 
in the center of the garden. When the Lord left them there, Satan came to Eve 
and enticed her to eat the apple. Then Eve realized that she had sinned, so she 
decided to find a “partner in crime” and managed to convince Adam to eat the 
fruit as well. Because of this sin, we are all destined to live as mortals. For this 
reason, God’s first commandment was against covetousness and greed, and it 
is one the greatest sins in the world. 

(45) The Creation of the World (chapter 41: Moderation): In the beginning, 
the Lord created the Garden of Eden and the earth, and arranged all the other 


62 I could not find an explanation why this tale was omitted, but instead came two rabbinic 
legends; see above, no. 6 and 7. 

63 Cf. Judg16:4-30. The Italian story is quite different from the biblical verses. 

64 Cf. Gen 61-4. We can assume that this legend represents Christian or pagan values which 
Modena could not accept. 

65 Cf. Gen 215-3:19. We can assume that this legend represents Christian values which 
Modena could not accept. 
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FIGURE 20.1 _—_ Fior di Virtu, Florence 1491, chapter 32 (discussed on p. 360 
in this chapter). 


things. He separated day from night, and everything that existed between 
morning and evening was one day. On the second day, He separated the sky 
and the water, and thus created the land. On the third day, He concentrated all 
the water in the oceans and commanded all the land to bring forth all sorts of 
plants. On the fourth day, He created the sun so it would shine during the day, 
and moon and stars to light the sky at night. On the fifth day, He created all 
the animals and birds. On the sixth day, He formed man from clay according 
to his image. Afterwards, He created Eve from a rib He took from the chest of 
Adam, as he lay sleeping. Then He told them, “Be fruitful and multiply and fill 
the earth and rule over the birds and the skies, the fish and the seas, and all the 
creatures of the earth.” On the seventh day He rested from all His labor. 
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CHAPTER 21 


“We do not pray, we invent”: Jews, Judaism, and 
Jewish Mysticism in the Video Game “Wolfenstein: 
The New Order” 


Frank G. Bosman and Leon Mock 


21.1 Introduction 


I think I found something. Ancient artifacts. Highly technological in 
nature. Parchment. Looks like Hebrew. I think the Nazis are trying to 
reverse engineer all this stuff. (. ..) “Da’at Yichud.” (William BJ. Blazkowicz) 


This is a scene from the critically acclaimed video game Wolfenstein: The New 
Order (WNO, 2014). The American supersoldier William BJ. Blazkowicz has just 
infiltrated a maximum-security research facility of the Nazi regime. His find- 
ings are astonishing: Hebrew documents revealing mystical technology that 
enabled the Nazis to win the Second World War. 

The astonishing fact in this scene is not that Blazkowicz can identify 
Hebrew in the blink of an eye, or that the obviously Hebrew words Daat and 
Yichud are spelled in the Latin alphabet, but that Judaism appears at all in the 
Wolfenstein game series. Prior to WNO, Jews and the Holocaust were virtually 
absent from the series. Jews were not named or shown. Other victims were: 
captured allied soldiers that had been blindfolded and tortured, skeletons in 
cages suspended from the ceiling, pools of blood and human remains in torture 
chambers and hospitals, electrocutions, etc. But not a word about one of the 
prime groups of victims of the Nazi machinery (if not the prime victims): 
the Jewish people of Europe. 

Remarkably, although the Holocaust remains a central focus for “understanding” 
National Socialism in our time, it has been sidestepped by the gaming industry. 
Video games rarely represent the genocide of the Nazi concentration camps. 
As Jeff Hayton summed up: “How can one depict the Holocaust digitally, espe- 
cially in a game meant to be fun?” His further observation is entirely correct: “The 
Wolfenstein games are mobilized by the Holocaust, but loath to mention it.” 


1 Jeff Hayton, “Digital Nazis: Genre, History, and the Displacement of Evil in First-Person 
Shooters,’ in Nazisploitation! The Nazi Image in Low-Brow Cinema and Cutture, ed. Daniel H. 
Magilow, Elizabeth Bridges, and Kristin T. Vander Lugt (London: Continuum, 2012), 211. 
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It appears, then, that producer MachineGames has decided to do some- 
thing very different in this installment of the game series. By the time the 
player has finished the game, he or she has come across “Hebrew” texts, 
the kabbalistic concepts of da‘at and yichud,* an almost explicitly Jewish 
character called Set Roth, and an old Jewish secret society whose aim is to find 
God through scientific research. What are these (and other) references doing 
in a video game series whose most conspicuous feature for fans has always 
been the killing of as many Nazis as possible, as well as Nazi zombies and 
Ubersoldate whose power is enhanced both by conventional technology 
and occult power? 

In order to answer this question, we will first provide a short overview of the 
game series prior to WNO, and specifically of the wNo narrative. Secondly, we 
will examine all major and minor references to Jews, Judaism, and Jewish mys- 
ticism in wNo. Thirdly, we will discuss in greater depth the kabbalistic con- 
text from which both daat and yichud are derived. Fourthly, we will offer an 
interpretation of the meaning of these Jewish concepts within the Wolfenstein 
video game series, before drawing a number of conclusions. In the conclusions 
we will show that the religious “mass” of WNo is found not only in the explicit 
reference to material religion (Judaism, Kabbalah), but also in the act of play- 
ing the game itself. 

Some explanation is in order about the methodology that has been used 
here. For the purposes of this article, we will regard video games as “playable 
texts.’ Games can be regarded as such because the idea of “playable texts” 
summarizes the two “structural qualities” of computer games. Video games 
are “texts” because they are mediated sign systems and because the audience 
assigns meaning to them. This audience is not limited to the actual gamers 
and those who watch them play, but it also includes the wider culture to which 
players and watchers belong. Video games are not just “texts,” but playable 
texts. Video games incorporate elements of contest; they can be won or lost. 
The enjoyment gamers derive from gaming lies in the uncertainty of the out- 
come of the game. 


2 In this article we have chosen to write Da’at and Yichud as it is done in WNoO instead of the 
more scholarly appropriate da‘at and yihud. 

3 For gaming as a religious act, see Rachel Wagner, Godwired: Religion, Ritual, and Virtual 
Reality (New York: Routledge, 2012). 

4 Georg Lauteren, “The Pleasure of the Playable Text: Towards an Aesthetic Theory of Computer 
Games,” in Proceedings of Computer Games and Digital Cultures Conference, ed. Frans Mayra 
(Tampere: Tampere University Press, 2002), 68—71. Cf. Simone Heidbrink, Tobias Knoll, and 
J. Wysocki, “Venturing into the Unknown’ (?) Method(olog)ical Reflections on Religion and 
Digital Games, Gamers, and Gaming,” Online: Heidelberg Journal of Religions on the Internet 7 
(2014): 61-84. 
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Treating video games as playable texts has allowed us to carry out close 
reading of the primary sources of the research, the Wolfenstein: The New 
Order video game series. In addition, we have drawn on secondary sources— 
material provided by critics and scholars who have studied the same game 
series. We have carried out the close reading of the video game series by play- 
ing the games (multiple times), including all possible (side) missions/quests 
and endings. 


21.2 An Overview of the Game “Wolfenstein: The New Order” 


Wolfenstein: The New Order is a single-player, first-person, linear, double- 
ending shooter game with action and role-playing elements, set in an allohis- 
torical setting, playable on PS3, PS4, Xbox 360, Xbox One, and Windows. Its 
narrative starts three years after the events of Wolfenstein (2009), which ended 
with Willem BJ. Blazkowicz destroying every possible pathway to the alter- 
native dimension of “the Veil.”> The Nazis have developed highly advanced 
technologies, whose origins remain unknown for the time being. However, 
the Nazis gained the upper hand in a war which continued into 1946, a year 
after the historical ending of the Second World War.® In July 1946, Blazkowicz 
(voiced by Brian Bloom) takes part in a massive Allied attack on a fortress serv- 
ing as a weapons laboratory run by general Deathshead (Dwight Schultz), an 
archetypal Nazi “mad scientist.” When Blazkowicz is captured by Deathshead 
and his strangely modified Ubersoldate, he is forced to select one of his two 
surviving comrades, who is then killed in a gruesome manner and dissected by 
the mad scientist. 


5 The Wolfenstein game series has a notable taste for Nazi occultism, and its narratives fre- 
quently refer to objects and notions within this domain, such as the Thule Gesellschaft (Thule 
Society), the Black Sun, and Castle (Schloss) Wolfenstein. As will be noted further on in this 
article, the occurrence of esoteric notions in WNO is therefore not without precedent. See 
Nicholas Goodrick Clarke, Black Sun: Aryan Cults, Esoteric Nazism, and the Politics of Identity 
(New York: New York University Press, 2002) and Clarke, The Occult Roots of Nazism: Secret 
Aryan Cults and their Influence on Nazi Ideology (London: Tauris Parke, 2005). In this particu- 
lar installment, Wolfenstein (2009), Blazkowicz has to learn how to lift the “veil” between our 
world and a higher “spiritual” dimension. The image of a “veil” is also used in the Zohar as a 
metaphor for the Torah and its interaction with the reader. First she hides behind a curtain, 
then a thin sheet, and finally she converses face-to-face. See Zohar Mishpatim gga-b. 

6 The description of the game narrative of WNO is partially based on a very useful article at the 
Wolfenstein Wiki, see <http://wolfenstein.wikia.com/wiki/Wolfenstein:_The_New_Order>, 
accessed 14 April 2015. 
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Miraculously, Blazkowicz and the other survivor manage to escape, but 
Blazkowicz is critically wounded. Brought to a psychiatric asylum in Poland, 
BJ. remains in a vegetative state for fourteen years. During this time, he is 
looked after by Anya Oliwa (voiced by Alicja Bachleda), the beautiful and lov- 
ing daughter of the psychiatrists who run the asylum. Not able to move or com- 
municate, B,J. witnesses regular raids of ss soldiers “requesting” patients, who 
are dubbed “subhuman’” and are probably to be subjected to horrible experi- 
ments. In 1960, the asylum is closed permanently by ss soldiers, who kill Anya’s 
parents when they offer resistance. BJ. then awakes from his vegetative state 
and faces a threat of being killed. 

Together with Anya he flees to her grandparents’ farm. Anya’s grandparents 
inform Blazkowicz that the Allied nations surrendered to the Nazis in 1948 
after being threatened with the use of nuclear weapons.’ By interrogating a 
captured ss officer, BJ. discovers that the top-level members of the resistance, 
the (historical) Kreisau Circle, are being held captive in a maximum-security 
prison in Berlin. Eventually Blazkowicz succeeds in freeing these prisoners and 
in reviving the Circle. 

B,J. and the resistance then steal some secret war technology from the Nazis, 
including a number of strange “Hebrew” documents, marked with the words 
Dat Yichud. Anya discovers that the advanced Nazi technology that made 
it possible for them to conquer the world is linked to a specific member of 
the resistance, Set Roth (voiced by Mark Ivanir), who is imprisoned in a labor 
camp in Belica, Croatia. After freeing this prisoner, BJ. and the resistance learn 
that Set Roth belonged to a secret (Jewish?) society called Da’at Yichud, whose 
technology the Nazis were able to obtain. With the help of Set Roth, BJ. and 
the resistance find a hidden Da’at Yichud vault at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Using the technology found in this vault, BJ. succeeds in stealing an 
experimental nuclear U-boat, obtains decryption keys for activating nuclear 
weapons from a Nazi base on the Moon, and attacks the operating base of— 
again—Deathshead. In a final confrontation between B,J. and his archenemy, 
Blazkowicz manages to defeat Deathshead, but not before the dying scientist 
detonates a hand grenade. The grenade kills the scientist (for good it seems), 
but also mortally wounds B,J. himself. As he draws his last breath, he sees 
Deathshead’s prisoners being released and gives the order to destroy the facil- 
ity, thus also killing himself. 


7 The year1948 is probably not chosen randomly by the creators of the game: it is the same year 
that—in real life—the state of Israel was declared. The use of this year strengthens the idea 
of total defeat by the Nazis in the game, since even the declaration of the state Israel did not 
take place in this fictious universe. 
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21.3 Jewsand Judaism in “Wolfenstein: The New Order” 


wno differs greatly from its predecessors with regard to the role that Judaism 
plays in the game narrative. 


21.3.1 “Looks like Hebrew”: The Jewish Character of Set Roth 

In wno’s sixth level (London Nautica), BJ. manages to enter a very important 
research facility in occupied London. Eventually he comes across a number of 
old parchments. While going through the papers, he contacts Kreisau leader 
Caroline Becker (Anna Graves) by radio, reporting: 


I think I found something. Ancient artifacts. Highly technological in 
nature. Parchment. Looks like Hebrew. I think the Nazis are trying to 
reverse engineer all this stuff. (...) “Da’at Yichud.” 


Finding ancient (and often occult) artifacts that are the foundation of Nazi 
domination is a common theme in the Wolfenstein series. But in this case 
the origin of the artifacts is different. “Looks like Hebrew,” BJ. comments. 
Intriguingly, the words da at and yichud, although they are Hebrew, are spelled 
in a pseudo-Hebrew font, probably to ensure that they can be read by the 
average gamer while at the same time retaining an ancient and exotic appear- 
ance (Fig. 21.1). (The matter-of-fact way in which BJ. seems to be able to read 
Hebrew will be discussed later on in this article.) 

Having returned to the resistance hideout, Anya Oliwa begins to research 
the documents B,J. brought back with him. The words Daat Yichud seem to be 
linked to the construction of a kind of “super-concrete” (called Uberconcrete 
in the game), the basic material the Nazis used to establish their vast, gray cit- 
ies everywhere on the planet. When Anya analyzes the material, she comes 
across a potential reference to its origins and creators: 


It is based on a Da’at Yichud technology. (...) I analyzed it and found a 
trace of this type of limestone that exists only in Northern Croatia. Now, 
look at this. The name Set Roth. It appears three times in Da’at Yichud 
documents. According to official records he’s been detained in 1941 in 


8 The super-concrete of the Nazis seems to be used as a pars pro toto for all the secret knowl- 
edge the Nazis stole from the Da’at Yichud, but it could also be understood as a reference to 
the well-known biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gen 111-9). In both stories, wNO and 
Genesis, man would be allowed to tinkle with knowledge and power way beyond his compre- 
hension. In both cases, destruction is the inevitable conclusion. 
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Todz and sent off to a forced labor camp in Belica in Northern Croatia. 
(...) I believe this is the place where we will find Set Roth. A living mem- 
ber of Da’at Yichud. 


BJ. travels to Croatia and ensures that he is sent to the concentration camp.? 
Exactly how he manages to be brought to this particular camp remains a mys- 
tery. Upon his arrival, Blazkowicz receives his camp tattoo, resembling a mod- 
ern bar code, which is inked onto the inside of his right forearm by a machine. 
BJ., in an interior monologue: 


So stupid. I was arrogant. No one is ever ready for something like this. (...) 
Human beings. Like cattle in this place. Need to stay calm. (...) Heard of 
places like this. Auschwitz. Buchenwald. From east to west. 


This is actually the first explicit reference to a concentration camp or to the 
Holocaust in any Wolfenstein game. In the camp, Blazkowicz eventually finds 
the man called Set Roth. At first, Roth does not want to be rescued if that means 
leaving behind the other inmates—probably also Jews. An intriguing aspect of 
the wNo’s narrative is that the word “Jew” or “Jewish” is never used.!° There 


g The depiction of the horrors of the concentration camp in WNO is quite graphic and 
explicit, even to an uncomfortable level. In an interview with the Times of Israel, Pete Hines, 
vp of PR and Marketing for Bethesda Games, reacts strangely minimalistically to a ques- 
tion about the sensitive matter of WNO. Hines: “We discussed it much larger than that. The 
concentration camp setting, or whatever you want to call it, is one part of a lot of things. 
This is a sensitive subject. It involves Nazis. There are a couple of sex scenes. So there are 
a lot of things we discussed overall. But this just wasn’t a hot button that anyone would 
react to. It is an alternate universe, and an alternate reality.” See Dennis Scimeca, “Does 
‘Wolfenstein: The New Order’ go far enough in its depiction of Nazi brutality?,” Dailydot.com 
(29 May 2014), <http://www.dailydot.com/geek/wolfenstein-the-new-order-nazi-brutality>, 
accessed 28 January 2016. In another interview however, Jen Matthies, the creative director of 
WNO, said to Dailydot.com, “One could argue that depicting concentration camp victims in 
any fashion other than stark brutality would be to disrespect the experience of the real-life 
victims of those camps, by sparing the audience from having to face their historical reality.’ 
See Jordan Hoffman, “Major new game set at Nazi concentration camp is top seller,’ The 
Times of Israel (June 17, 2014) <http://www.timesofisrael.com/major-new-game-set-at-nazi- 
concentration-camp-is-top-seller>, accessed 28 January 2016. 

10 Strangely enough, the Holocaust remains one of the central points of “understanding” 
National Socialism in our time, but it is sidestepped by the gaming industry. Video games 
do not represent the genocide of the Nazi concentration camps. Hayton (2012): “How can 
one depict the Holocaust digitally, especially in a game meant to be fun?” Moreover, his 
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can be no mistake, however: Set Roth is a Jew, and Da’at Yichud is a Jewish 
organization. 

Set Roth, while he is never explicitly identified as a Jew, is unmistakably 
meant to be seen as Jewish by the gamer. His accent is stereotypically “Jewish,” 
and his speech is littered with Yiddish expressions such as: oy, Gottenyu, 
Gottenyu (o, my God), mamuhluh (female child or toddler), bubkis (goat drop- 
ping, shit, rubbish), meidele (teenage girl), and tshaynik (kettle).!! 

Perhaps there is a connection between the allohistorical narrative of wNO 
and its Jewish character Set Roth. In 2004, the Jewish-American novelist Philip 
Roth (* 1933) published his book The Plot Against America. Like wNo, Roth's 
novel also features an allohistorical narrative in which events turn to the worst 
for the Jewish population. In wNo, the Nazis win the Second World War, and 
in Roth’s novel, Charles Lindbergh wins the presidential elections of 1940 over 
Franklin Roosevelt. In both cases Hitler is not stopped, leaving the Jews to 
perish.!2 


21.3.2 A New Jewish Conspiracy: The “Da‘at Yichud” 

Let us return to WNO’s first reference to Judaism: the finding of the “Hebrew” 
documents concerning the secret organization of the Da’at Yichud. Set Roth is 
associated with faith in God twice, but again not explicitly with Judaism. Once, 
he is mentioned by a Kreisau Circle member as “some kind of genius wizard 
who claims to be on a first-name basis with God almighty himself” (level 11: 
The U-Boat). The second time he has just been brought by Blazkowicz into 
the Kreisau hideout and is interrogated by the head of the resistance, Caroline 
Becker (level 9: New Tactics). She asks Set Roth what Daat Yichud stands for. 


Roth: Da’at Yichud is an ancient mystical society. For millennia we've 
operated with utmost secrecy, up until right now. 


observation is indeed correct: “The Wolfenstein games are mobilized by the Holocaust 
but loath to mention it.” 

11 ~~ Cf. William B. Helmreich, The Things They Say behind Your Back: Stereotypes and the Myths 
behind Them (New Brunswick: Transaction Books, 1982); Ellen Schiff, From Stereotype to 
Metaphor: The Jew in Contemporary Drama (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1982). 

12 It is even possible that yet another historical character was used as an inspiration for Set 
Roth in wno: the Austrian-Jewish journalist and novelist Joseph Roth (1894-1939), who— 
in 1933—wrote prophetically about the coming hellish reign of Hitler in a letter to Stefan 
Zweig, dated February 1933. See Josef Becker and Ruth Becker, Hitlers Machtergreifung 
1933: Vom Machtantritt Hitlers 30. Januar 1933 bis zur Besiegelung des Einparteienstaates 
14. Juli 1933 (Munich: Deutscher Taschenbuch-Verlag, 1992), 70. 
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Caroline: What do you do? Do you pray? Do you... 

Roth: No, no, we don't pray. We invent things. 

Caroline (insisting): I’m trying to figure out what exactly you were 
doing in this organization of yours. Was it some kind of supernatural 
engineering? 

Roth: We don't believe in things supernatural, mamuhluh. We believe in 
God. The Da’at Yichud is a philosophy. It is a way of understanding God 
through knowledge. It is based on pure reason, pure rational thought. Not 
supernatural bubkis. (...) There was never any purpose or intent of use 
beyond the act of creation. We create to commune with God. Do you see 
that? 


Caroline cannot grasp the philosophical or theological implications of Roth’s 
words, but Anya Oliwa explains to his full satisfaction that: 


It is like mathematical equations. (...) And each solved equation brings 
you closer to God. But never intended to be used. The act of creation is 
the intended use. 


When Set Roth is at last prepared to lead two members of the resistance to a 
secret depot at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, he insists that what they will 
find is “not a treasure chamber.’ The inventions they will find “have already 
served their purpose.” Roth then explains the way the Nazis misused Da’at 
Yichud technology to win the war: 


The technology developed by Da’at Yichud is centuries ahead of any- 
thing you've ever seen or imagined and highly dangerous in the wrong 
hands. The Nazis found our safe-keep. They stole our secrets. They 
used them to win the war. Everything they have accomplished, every- 
thing was built upon our knowledge. (...) Great halls of knowledge 
stacked high. Magnificent inventions. Things that to you will seem 
like magic. 


WNO seems to suggest that Set Roth is the last surviving member of the Da’at 
Yichud, the keeper of its hidden knowledge and technology. At its secret loca- 
tion at the bottom of the Ocean, Roth explains (level 11: U-Boat): 


The Da’at Yichud, it built places like this before mankind knew of the 
compass, you know. When you have clarity of purpose, when you have 
people to share your cause, anything is possible. You understand me? 
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FIGURE 21.1. New Order: Dat Yichud. 


The exact nature, purpose, history, and membership of the Da’at Yichud orga- 
nization remain vague throughout the game. The few words Set Roth says 
about this indicate a secret, ancient, and mysterious organization, maybe even 
a brotherhood, that consists (perhaps exclusively) of Jewish members, trained 
and taught to master the highest secrets of the created universe. These secret 
members believe in God, probably the God of Judaism, and dedicate their lives 
to inventing all manner of things for no other purpose than to “communicate 
with God.” Knowledge of the created world is connected to knowledge of the 
creator of this world. Searching for the secrets of the universe is searching for 
God himself. 


21.3.3 The Jewish Blazkowicz 
The exact identity and personal history of the game series’s protagonist, 
Blazkowicz, is shrouded in mystery. In the early years of the game series, in 
the 1980s and 1990s, it was not yet possible to create background stories and 
(sub)narratives because of the simplicity of the available gaming technology. 
What was known from the start was the following: William Joseph Blazkowicz 
was born (possibly in Milwaukee, Wisconsin) on August 15, 191, as the son of 
two Polish immigrants. He was a top secret agent and a captain during World 
War 11. While later episodes such as Return to Castle Wolfenstein (2001) and 
Wolfenstein (2009) featured relatively long narratives, none of these concerned 
BJ.’s background. This is different in WNO. 

At the beginning of wNo, the gamer encounters what is supposedly a 
(day) dream and/or inner monologue of BJ. It is the first of many of these 
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monologues throughout the game. They all involve B,J. dreaming about a calm 
family life with his nameless wife (later identified as Anya Oliwa), children, 
and dog. When B,. is captured by Deathshead’s men halfway through the first 
level, there is another monologue. Blazkowicz says, “My people murdered. 
So many times. I lost count.” The phrase “my people” is problematic in this 
context. Which people is Blazkowicz referring to? The Americans? The Allied 
forces? Or perhaps the biblical people, the Jews? We will argue that the last 
identification is the most likely. 

In an interview with the German section of the website IGN.com, Tom Hall, 
the old lead designer of the legendary Wolfenstein 3D (1992) confirmed inter- 
net rumors that Blazkowicz is not only Polish but also Jewish. Hall: “My intent 
was: his mother was Jewish, tried to hide that, unsuccessfully.”8 BJ., according 
to his literary father, is therefore an American soldier of Polish/Jewish descent: 
his mother was Jewish, which makes Blazkowicz Jewish too. This would also 
explain why Blazkowicz is able to read the “Hebrew” parchments dealing with 
the Da’at Yichud. 

Other references to Blazkowicz’s Jewish/Polish ethnicity are found through- 
out the game, but are only noticeable if you know what to look for. In the sec- 
ond level (Asylum), BJ. seems to understand everything his nurse Anya Oliwa 
says to him in Polish while he is in a sort of coma. When Anya and BJ. flee from 
the asylum as it is being overrun by ss officers, Blazkowicz says some words 
to Anya in Polish, and then apologizes to her: “I am sorry. My Polish isn’t very 
good.” 

In the third level (A New World), a captured Nazi who is interrogated by 
BJ. bursts out, “Understand, you damned lunatic, that I am superior to people 
like you.” The phrase “people like you” could refer to BJ’s recent history as a 
mental patient in the asylum, but it could also be understood as a reference 
to his Jewish ethnicity, asserting the Nazi idea that Jews were Untermenschen. 
And when he is in the concentration camp (level 8: Camp Belica), the camp 
commander, Frau Engel, says, “Your kind will be exterminated. In the end, I will 
feed your flesh to the furnace.” Perhaps these sentences could be understood as 
a reference to Americans or to the Allied forces. But we think the combination 
of “your kind” and “flesh to the furnace” unmistakably points to the gruesome 
fate of the Jews in the gas chambers and furnaces of the concentration camps 


13 Philipp Neubauer, “Wolfenstein: Ist BJ. Blazkowicz Jiidisch?,” <http://de.ign.com/ 
wolfenstein-the-new-order-ps4/88659/news/wolfenstein-ist-bj-blazkowicz-judisch>, 
accessed 16 April 2015. 
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vorking on a litle papject 


FIGURE 21.2 New Order: Set Roth (on the right) and William Blazkowicz (on the left). 


of Auschwitz and Birkenau (both of which B,J. refers to earlier in the same level 
as he enters Camp Belica).!4 

The last reference that connects B,J. to a Jewish ethnicity is the name that 
Set Roth gives him in the concentration camp. Roth does not know BJ’s name 
(and does not ask for it until later in the game after the liberation of the camp). 
Roth calls BJ. “Shimshon.’ This is a clear reference to the biblical figure of 
Samson (Judges 13-16). Like Samson, Blazkowicz is physically strong and pow- 
erful. Samson is somewhat of a two-faced hero. On the one hand, he is consid- 
ered to be a hero among the Jewish people, freeing them from the Philistines, 
but on the other hand, in rabbinic literature (for example in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Sotah gb), Samson is considered a “lone wolf,” more interested in 
achieving his own personal goals than in rescuing his people. The same can be 
said about Blazkowicz. On the one hand, he could be regarded as a liberator 
of the Jews (and other victims) from Nazi oppression. But on the other hand, 
BJ.’s quest appears very specific, that is, getting his revenge on his archenemy 
Deathshead. 


14 A supporting argument for this interpretation is the famous tale from rabbinic litera- 
ture about Abraham being thrown into a fiery furnace by the evil king Nimrod (Genesis 
Rabbah 38:11). This story is often taken as a symbolic theme for the fate of the Jewish 
people through the ages. 
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Ahi 


FIGURE 21.3. Old Blood: Annette. 


In another installment of the Wolfenstein series, Wolfenstein: The Old Blood 
(WoB), content-wise the prequel to WNo (but released one year after WNO), 
there are some other references that strengthen the idea that BJ. has Jewish 
ancestry. When one of Blazkowicz’s comrades is killed by Nazis, BJ. refers to 
him as “lying in Abraham's bosom.” This phrase is probably taken from Luke 
16:19—31, referring to the poor man Lazarus who receives heavenly bliss after 
a life of misery and poverty. Though developed further in the context of the 
Christian tradition, in the context of this video game installment, the connec- 
tion between Lazarus and the fate of the Jewish people is clear. Like Lazarus, 
the Jews have suffered long and hard. And just like Lazarus, they will be freed 
and compensated “in a better place.’ 

Later on in the game, Blazkowicz rescues two members of the German resis- 
tance, a father called Kessler and his adoptive daughter Annette. Just before 
BJ. heads off to defeat the game’s main antagonist, Helga von Schabbs, Annette 
asks B,J. what day it is. When BJ. tells her it is March 17, a Sunday, she replies 
“the day of Purim,” which BJ. acknowledges. Purim was in fact celebrated on 
that particular day in 1946. Purim is the Jewish feast, connected to the Book of 
Esther, that remembers the first attempted genocide on the Jewish people in 
history (which was fortunately foiled through Esther’s actions). 

The feast of Purim has been linked to (the defeat of) Nazism earlier in the 
twentieth century. On October 16, 1946, Julius Streicher, a Nazi propagan- 
dist and prominent writer for the anti-Semitic newspaper Der Stiirmer, was 
hanged, together with nine other convicted war criminals in the aftermath of 
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the Nuremberg Trials. According to historical accounts, Streicher’s last words 
were quite strange: 


Heil Hitler! Dies ist mein Purimfest 1946. Ich gehe zu Gott. Die 
Bolschewisten werden eines Tages Euch auch hangen. 


[Hail Hitler! This is my Purim 1946. I go to God. One day, the Bolshevists 
will hang you too. ]! 


The connection between Purim, Esther, and Nazism is a very interesting one in 
this context. In1986, Nosson Munk wrote an article in The Jewish Observer claim- 
ing to have found a connection between the book of Esther, the Nuremberg 
Trial, and Streicher’s execution.!° In 2012, Jewish journalist Bernard Benyamin 
and producer Yohan Perez published the book Le Code d’Esther (Esther's Code), 
making the same assertion as Munk did before.!” In both books, the authors 
claim to have “cracked” Streicher’s code, which was supposedly hidden in his 
last words. On first sight, the link between Esther and Streicher seems obvious 
enough. Just like Haman (the Jew-hating antagonist of the book of Esther 9:7) 
and his ten sons, Streicher and ten other Nazi defendants were hanged.!® But 
Benyamin and Perez suggest a deeper connection. In the rabbinic listing of 
Haman’s ten sons, so they claim, three Hebrew letters are written significantly 
smaller than the others: the tav, shin, and zayin. These three letters represent 
the number 5707. The hanging of Streicher took place in the year 5707 of the 
Jewish calendar (that is, October 1946). This exegetical method, in which words 
and letters from the Tanakh or other authoritative writings are “translated” 
into numerical values, is known as gematria, a method associated with kab- 
balistic lore!? and made popular in modern times by books like The Bible Code 
by Michael Drosnin.?° 


15 Randall L. Bytwerk, Julius Streicher: Nazi Editor of the Notorious Anti-Semitic Newspaper 
Der Stiirmer (New York: Cooper Square Press, 2001), 1-2. 

16 Nosson M. Munk, “Megillas Esther and the Nuremberg Trial,” in The Jewish Observer, 
March 1986, 56-57. 

17. Bernard Benyamin and Yohan Perez, Le code d'Esther (Paris: First, 2012). 

18 Hermann Goring, head of the German air force and a key figure in planning the Holocaust, 
committed suicide in his jail before he could be executed. According to the Talmud, 
Haman’s daughter also committed suicide (b. Megillah 16a). 

1g __ Byron L. Sherwin, Kabbalah: An Introduction to Jewish Mysticism (Lanham: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2006), 155. 

20 Michael Drosnin, The Bible Code (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1997). 
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MachineGames has cleverly connected the two sets of two stories—of 
Esther/Blazkowicz and of Samson/Blazkowicz—all of them recounting the 
deliverance of the Jews out of grave and deadly danger. Just as Samson and 
Esther before him, the Jew Blazkowicz is capable of rescuing the Jews from 
a terrible fate. This suggests some sort of messianic role for Blazkowicz him- 
self, sacrificing himself in the process of killing the Jews’ greatest threat, the 
general Deathshead, and making possible the liberation of the prisoners from 
Deathshead’s lair.2! Blazkowicz’s self-sacrifice can also be seen as a reference 
to the so-called “Samson Option,” a concept that forms the title of a 1991 book 
by Seymour Hersh.”2 The Samson Option is one name for the nuclear strategy 
whereby Israel would launch a massive nuclear retaliatory strike if the state 
was being overrun, causing not only the death of its enemies, but also the anni- 
hilation of the state of Israel itself. 


21.3.4 Anya Oliwa, “Mother of Exiles” 

The final reference to Judaism in wNo can be found in the last scene of the 
game (level16: Return to Deathshead Compound). BJ. has defeated Deathshead 
but has been mortally wounded. It is clear he will not survive to the end of the 
game, something borne out explicitly by the fact that he commands his friend 
and fellow resistance member Fergus to nuke the installation while he (BJ.) is 
still inside. A few seconds before he gives this order, he watches Anya Oliwa in 
the distance rescuing the prisoners from the compound, holding a bright lan- 
tern to light the way ahead. B,J’s inner voice can be heard at this point, using 
words that are atypical for BJ. throughout the rest of the game: 


A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame is the imprisoned lightning, 
and her name: Mother of Exiles. Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 


21 The idea of two Messiah figures in Judaism, the Mashiach ben Yosef and the Mashiach ben 
David, can be found especially in the later Midrash collections from the Middle Ages, such 
as Midrash Sechel Tov, Bereishit Rabbati, and Pesiktha Zutrata. One of the most elaborate 
expositions can be found in Pesikta Zutrata (Lekah Tov) on Balak 129b-130a. This text 
mentions the first Messiah ben Yosef as the one who gives his life for the benefit of the 
Jewish people during the initial process of redemption. 

22 Seymour Hersh, The Samson Option: Israel’s Nuclear Arsenal and American Foreign Policy 
(New York: Random House, 1991). 
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FIGURE 21.4 — Anya Oliwa (to the right) and William Blazkowicz (on the left). 


FIGURE 21.5 New Order: Anya Oliwa as the New Colossus. 


These words are a verbatim quote from the famous poem “The New Colossus” 
that is engraved on a bronze plaque inside the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York. Anya’s appearance matches that of the Statue exactly, each of 
them holding a lantern in her right hand above her head, leading prisoners/ 
refugees to a safe life in a new land of hopes and dreams. 

The poem “The New Colossus” was inspired by the Colossus of Rhodes 
(Greece), which was one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. It was 
written by Emma Lazarus (1849-87), a daughter of Moses and Esther Nathan 
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Lazarus, who could trace their ancestry back to America’s first Jewish settlers, 
a pioneering group of Sephardic Jews from Spain and Portugal.?? In her later 
years, Lazarus wrote bold, powerful poems and essays protesting the rise of 
anti-Semitism and arguing for Russian immigrants’ rights. She called on Jews 
to unite and create a homeland in Palestine before the title Zionist had even 
been coined. 

Having investigated the major and minor references to Judaism in WNO, we 
will now focus on the kabbalistic concepts of da‘at and yichud within Judaism 
itself. 


21.4 Synthesizing Knowledge: Kabbalistic Concepts of Daat and Yichud 


The concepts of Da‘at and yichud are used together in the game as the name of 
an ancient and secret Jewish organization, but both originate from kabbalistic 
lore.24 


21.4.1 Da’at: Knowledge and the Ten Sefirot 

The word dat (Hebrew: nyt) means “knowledge,” and its proper context is 
that of kabbalistic teachings on the ten sefirot. According to Arthur Green, the 
notion of the sefirot can be described as: 


23 Stephen Birmingham, “Our Crowd”: The Great Jewish Families of New York (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1967), 29. 

24 The specific combination of the two concepts of da‘at and yichud is very rarely found 
in Hebrew religious documents. In the Bar-Ilan Responsa Project (version 19), the com- 
bination is only found three times. Those three reference to da‘at and yichud are how- 
ever not connected to any esoteric domain or meaning. The three texts are part of the 
exoteric domain, meaning the knowledge about the oneness of God, that is, the purest 
form of monotheism. See Pesikta Zutrata (Lekah Tov) on Ecclesiastes 12:9; Torah Temima 
(Epstein), annotations on Song of Songs 8 (nr. 36); and the Torah commentary of S.R 
Hirsch on Exodus 20:12. We think, however, we have found the source for the connec- 
tion between daat and yichud in wno. In Tikkunei Zohar, Tikkun 69, 99a, yichud is con- 
nected to daat as a qualification of da‘at. As Schochet explains: “This is the principle of 
‘Know (acknowledge) Him in all your ways’ (Proverbs 3:6) (...) It means to recognize the 
underlying yichud and interaction of all. (...) The implication is to use ‘all your ways, 
even the physical and material involvements, to further, bring about, or effect yichud, ulti- 
mate unity.” See Jacob Schochet, The Mystical Tradition, vol. 1 (New York: Kehot, 1995), 74. 
The developers of wNo have probably seen this qualification as an integral part of the 
(supposed) notion of Daat Yichud. 
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The image of God [in early Kabbalistic lore] (...) is a God of multiple 
mythical potencies, obscure entities eluding precise definition but 
described through a remarkable web of images, parables, and scriptural 
allusions. Together these entities constitute the divine realm; “God” is the 
collective aggregate of those potencies and their inner relationship.”5 


The ten sefirot are connected to the ten utterances (“Let there be ...”) through 
which God created the world according to the book of Genesis (chapter 1). The 
ten sefirot (singular: sefirah) are considered to be emanations of the One God 
in the visible world of humanity, attributes of the One God, and differentiated 
levels within the consciousness of the individual human being. 

The ten sefirot are: Keter (crown), Chochmah (wisdom), Binah (under- 
standing), Chesed (kindness), Gevurah (might), Tiferet (beauty), Netzach (vic- 
tory), Hod (majesty), Yesod (foundation), and Malchut (sovereignty). In some 
schemes, the Keter is omitted from the set of ten, taking Chochmah as the first 
of the ten and inserting Da’at as a sefirah after Binah. This is the case in the 
system of Isaac Luria (Etz Chayim 23:1, 2, 5, and 8), followed by the Chassidim.?® 

In the tradition of the Zohar (Mishpatim 122b-123a), Da’at is not a sefirah 
but a connection point between Binah and Chochmah, the second and third 
sefirah, thus linking “understanding” (Ara) and “wisdom” (7N3dN). Da’at is not 
a faculty of the intellect, but rather the capacity to connect, hence its literal 
meaning “connection.” Gabriella Samuel has pointed out that Da’at is some- 
times called the “unmanifest sefirah” because: 


...it remains hidden until certain conditions involving the sefirot 
Chochmah and Binah bring it forth from potential into reality, where it 
manifests as will and creates a connection to an object of thought.?” 


According to the Zohar (Idra Zutah, Ha‘azinu 291a), Daat’s place within the 
ten sefirot is as a mediator between and synthesizer of the energies of Binah 
and Chochmah. In Samuel’s description, it empowers the intellect of the 
devotee to connect itself to objects and concepts outside itself, which is the 
necessary beginning of all learning and comprehension. This unifying prin- 
ciple that brings together and joins Chochmah and Binah is called Da’at Elyon, 


25 Arthur Green, A Guide to the Zohar (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004), 28-29. 

26 Jacob I. Schochet, Mystical Concepts in Chassidism: An Introduction to Kabbalistic Concepts 
and Doctrines (New York: Kehot Publication Society, 1979), 66, 69-70. 

27. Gabriella Samuel, The Kabbalah Handbook: A Concise Encyclopedia of Terms and Concepts 
in Jewish Mysticism (Penguin: New York, 2007). 
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“for it transcends Chochmah and Binah,” being “a direct derivative or aspect 
of Keter.’28 


21.4.2. Yichud: A Spiritual Method of Unification 

According to the famous rabbi Aryeh Kaplan (1934-83), the core of Luria’s 
meditative system consists of yichudim (unifications), “where one permutates 
the letters of various names of God.”?9 According to kabbalistic letter mysti- 
cism, the universe was brought into existence by God’s act of speaking. Words, 
letters, and sounds do not themselves cause the existence of the universe, but 
letters are the very fabric of everything that exists. By manipulating the letters 
of the various names of God as they are given in the Torah, the mystic is able 
to attain greater and hidden knowledge of God, the cosmos, and ultimately his 
own soul. 

Kaplan differentiates between yichud and other methods of attaining true 
enlightenment: the manipulation of the divine names in yichud is a purely 
mental activity, while other methods include writing down the divine letters. 
Geoffrey Dennis has argued that the ritual of yichud(im) is connected to tikkun 
(cosmic repair).3° By harmonizing the forces of the sefirot (theurgic effect), 
according to Isaac Luria, man can play his own part in restoring the universe to 
its purest and holiest form. Luria thought that the only reason mankind existed 
at all was to rebuild Adam Kadmon, the quasi-divine antediluvian ideal man, 
who was created by God at the beginning of time. Every aspect of creation is 
in need of tikkun. Animals achieve tikkun by being sacrificed in the Temple of 
Jerusalem or being slaughtered according to the laws of kashrut. Man is able to 
“restore” himself as an individual and as a community of individuals by medi- 
tating on the divine names (and by doing the ritual prescriptions of Judaism, 
the mitzvot), thus strengthening the energies of the ten sefirot.?! 


21.5 Da’ad Yichud in Wolfenstein: Meaning and Purpose 


Having investigated the more or less explicit hints of Judaism and Jewish mysti- 
cism in WNO and having given a short introduction to the notions of da‘at and 
yichud, one final question remains to be answered. How do these kabbalistic 


28 Schochet, Mystical Concepts, 76. 

29 Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and Kabbalah (New York: S. Weiser, 1982), 218. 

30 ~=—- Geoffrey Dennis, The Encyclopedia of Jewish Myth, Magic, and Mysticism (Woodbury, MN: 
Llewellyn, 2007), 261-62. 

31 Sherwin, Kabbalah, 109-12. 
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concepts function within the problematic context of this video game, which— 
not wholly convincingly—tries to rectify the previous lack of attention to the 
position of the Jews in the game narratives of the series? 

wno’s Da’at Yichud organization is an ancient, secret, mystical Jewish orga- 
nization dedicated to “communing” or “communicating” with God through 
an incredible amount of knowledge about nature, the universe, the laws that 
govern it, and man himself. According to Set Roth’s words (quoted above) the 
members of Da’at Yichud had no other purpose than the “act of creation itself.” 
Caroline, a character who represents the viewer/gamer, cannot imagine very 
easily that someone would attain great knowledge and invent incredible tech- 
nology just for the sake of knowing itself.3? 

For her, this knowledge has to be used—applied in practice—to alter the 
course of the history of man. She is a practical individual who constantly asks 
herself: what practical use does this have for me? She thinks it is a waste of 
time and effort to leave the incredible inventions of the Da’at Yichud in their 
hidden vaults without any concrete use. 

Anya, an individual with a higher level of psychological or even theological 
insight, seems to grasp what Roth is trying—in vain—to explain to Caroline. 
She compares Da’at Yichud’s efforts to breaking a code or discovering a secret, 
not because it has any practical use, but because of the joy of breaking through 
a further boundary. “It is like mathematical equations. (...) And each solved 
equation brings you closer to God.” She summarizes Roth’s monologue by con- 
cluding that “the act of creation is the intended use.’33 

The combination of the two kabbalistic notions of daat and yichud in 
WNO’s narrative could be interpreted as “knowledge of unification’, “knowl- 
edge (of God) through unification (with God), or “unification (with God) 
through knowledge (of God)’. Roth stresses “we do not pray, we invent,” thus 
juxtaposing the process of inventing (or doing research in order to invent 


32 The highest form of learning the Torah (and of knowledge on the whole) is learning 
for its own sake (and not for higher goals like wealth or the afterlife). This is known as 
lishmah (“for its own sake”) in the Talmud (for example Berachot 17a and Pesachim 50b). 
See Norman Lamm, Torah Lishmah: Torah for Torah’s Sake in the Works of Rabbi Hayyim of 
Volozhin and His Contemporaries (Hoboken: Ktav, 1989). 

33. The whole idea of “creation” of something (or someone) as its only (or primary) intended 
purpose can also be found in the figure of the Golem in Jewish folklore. The making of the 
artificial man, the golem, is good, but the use of the created man for your own purposes 
and goals is thought of as ambiguous (Sanhedrin 65b). See Byron Sherwin, The Golem 
Legend: Origins and Implications (Lanham: University Press of America, 1985) and Moshe 
Idel, Golem: Jewish Magical and Mystical Traditions on the Artificial Anthropoid (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1990). 
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something) with the (traditional) process of praying, thus criticizing Caroline's 
limited interpretation of mystic tradition as mere ritualism and/or submission 
to a higher power. The members of Da’at Yichud think of their work as a way 
of reaching God, that is, of knowing God as God is in himself. Unification with 
God is achieved by collecting as much knowledge about God as possible. The 
belief that God has created everything implies that close study of the won- 
ders of the universe can automatically lead to greater knowledge of the creator 
himself.34 

The “theology” of Da’at Yichud, however, seems to be an exclusively natu- 
ralistic one. Roth: “We believe in God. The Da’at Yichud is a philosophy. It is 
a way of understanding God through knowledge. It is based on pure reason, 
pure rational thought. Not supernatural bubkis.” Religious knowledge is placed 
in opposition to rationalistic, empirical knowledge, with a noticeable prefer- 
ence for the later. The way to God, according to WNo’s Da’at Yichud, is a purely 
inner-worldly endeavor that man is capable of achieving by his own intellect 
and persistence. No action from God's side is required except for the initial act 
of creation itself, making notions such as Scripture, revelation, and/or grace 
redundant. 

The actions of the Da’at Yichud organization aim at a kind of tikkun or 
restoration, and this at two different levels. The first “restoration” is achieved 
at the level of the allohistorical game narrative itself. The inventions of the 
Da’at Yichud, stolen by the Nazis, permitted the Third Reich to win the Second 
World War, thus tipping the moral scale of the world into chaos and oppres- 
sion. The victory of the Nazis can only be overcome with the help of the same 
Da’at Yichud technology, but applied this time to the destruction of the Nazis 
themselves. The “guilt” that the Da’at Yichud incurred through the Nazi victory 
is atoned for by the actions of BJ., Roth, and the other members of the Kreisau 
Circle. 

The other kind of tikkun that is achieved by the Da’at Yichud is situated at 
the level of the player himself. The player is aware that the historical narrative 
of wNo is actually a manipulation of history (allohistory). The player knows 
that the Nazis in fact lost the war in 1945 and that no Nazi army ever set foot 
either on American soil or on the moon. The player who is aware of history 
and of the brutality perpetrated by the historical Nazi regime is inclined to 
“correct” the course of history in such a way that “normal” history is restored. 
The player is able to achieve this tikkun in his own intellect by overcoming the 
puzzles and questions that the game confronts him with. Only by finishing 
the game successfully is the player able to restore “normality.” 


34 Maimonides, Sefer HaMadah, H. Yesodei HaTorah 2:2, 4:12. 
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21.6 Conclusions 


wNno features a more or less explicit Jewish character—Set Roth—who is lib- 
erated from a Nazi concentration camp in Croatia. The fate that the Jews suffer 
under the Nazis is evident from incidents in the camp, but it is also hinted 
at through in-game conversations. The fate of other Untermenschen is also 
brought to the player’s attention: the Slavic nations have been crushed, and the 
intellectually or physically disabled in the asylum where BJ. is being nursed 
are ruthlessly exploited for medical experimentation or (later on) murdered 
in cold blood. 

Multiple references (“my people,” “your kind”) and subsequent comments 
by the game producers themselves identify the game protagonist Blazkowicz as 
a Jew, the son of a Polish/Jewish immigrant to the United States. In retrospect, 
this (re)contextualizes the whole Wolfenstein game series as a story of revenge 
by the Jews on their Nazi oppressors. In combination with the quotation from 
“The New Colossus” by the Jewish artist Emma Lazarus, MachineGames has 
thus stressed the Jewish element in its game narrative to a degree hitherto 
unseen. 

The kabbalistic notions of da‘at and yichud are presented outside their orig- 
inal context of Jewish mysticism, and here they feature within a more natu- 
ralistic theology. The distance between God as creator and the members of 
Da’at Yichud as devotees/researchers seems to be only quantitative in nature. 
God can be reached through empirical scientific research, without any need 
for mysticism, prayer, revelation, or grace. 

But maybe the religious dimension of the wNo narrative has to be found 
elsewhere. The player himself is involved in tikkun, a religious act aiming to 
restore an earlier union now lost. Just as Blazkowicz sacrifices his life in order 
to defeat the Nazis and to restore the “historical order” of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so the player has to sacrifice his/her avatar. Sacrificing an avatar does 
not seem to be much of a sacrifice, but a typical player spends some 40 hours 
of playing time in the game. The identification between avatar and player is 
strengthened considerably this way. Both Blazkowicz within the game, and 
the player controlling Blazkowicz in the world outside the game, are involved 
in repairing history, defeating evil, and freeing the innocent. This “repairing” 
does however have a paradoxical nature. As it is said in popular culture: it 
involves killing people who kill people, to show people that killing people is 
wrong. 

In addition to more or less visible and explicit references to material religion 
(Judaism, Kabbalah), a more implicit form of religion can be found: gaming 
as a (ritual) form of religion itself. By playing the game, the gamer takes upon 
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himself the role of the savior, giving his (virtual) life in order to restore peace 
and balance in the universe. The implicit or “secular” theology of WNo can be 
summarized as follows: mankind itself (and not God) is responsible for evil 
and salvation, evil has to be destroyed by all means necessary, and men and 
women have to sacrifice their lives in the process (or have to be prepared to 
do so). 
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CHAPTER 22 


Power Women: The Retelling of Sacred Narratives 
in an Interreligious Context 


G.M. Speelman 


22.1 Introduction 


In what ways and under what conditions can interreligious reading of sacred 
texts create new meanings in the understanding of oneself, the other, and the 
world? 

Intertextual reading is different from interreligious reading.! The first focuses 
on texts and their intertexts, the second on the joint reading process of people 
from different religious backgrounds who try to interpret texts from their own 
and the other religious tradition.” Both intertextual and interreligious readings 
assume that there is a possibility to compare divergent texts, i.e. that there is 
no incommensurability between these texts. On the other hand, the process of 
interreligious reading often starts from the assumption that participants iden- 
tify with different religious traditions and therefore read different sacred texts 
using different hermeneutics. 

In this article, I present a case study of a particular meeting centered around 
interreligious reading. In the Netherlands, an association of Muslim women, 
al-Nisa’, has organized a yearly weekend since 1986 (with a temporary break 
during the years 2007-2013), in which Muslim and Christian women read texts 
from Holy Scripture (the Bible, the Qur’an, Hadith, Qisas al-Anbiya’, and leg- 
ends of the saints) together.3 The participants in this group come together 


1 Anne Hege Grung, Gender Justice in Muslim-Christian Readings: Christian and Muslim Women 
in Norway Making Meaning of Texts from the Bible, the Koran, and the Hadith (Leiden: Brill 
Rodopi, 2015), 25. 

2 Martha Frederiks compares the process of interreligious encounter with the encounter 
with a strange religious text. In both cases, the process requires a hermeneutics as a theory 
of encounter with the stranger. Martha Frederiks, “Hermeneutics from an Interreligious 
Perspective,” Exchange 34, no. 2 (2005). 

3 The term “sacred texts” in this article is coterminous with “Scripture” the way it is used by 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith in his book What Is Scripture: as a term denoting a human activity, 
a relationship between a text and a human community endowing that text with religious 
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under the label of interreligious dialogue, as “Muslim and Christian women.” 
They therefore primarily identify according to their religious background. 
This does not mean that there are not also ethnic and cultural differences. 
The association al-Nisa’ consists of Dutch converts to Islam as well as younger 
immigrant women of Moroccan, Turkish, and Surinamese backgrounds. The 
Christian participants are mostly native Dutch, with some immigrants mostly 
from Suriname. 

In the 2014 meeting, the group engaged in the joint reading of the stories 
of Abigail (1 Samuel 25), Asya, Pharaoh’s wife (Quran 28:9) and Balgis, the 
queen of Sheba (Qur'an 27:20-44). Below, I will elaborate on the choice of 
topics. By following the planning of the organizing group, the outcome of the 
debates, and the evaluation of the participants, I will touch upon a number of 
questions and dilemmas regarding interreligious hermeneutics. 

I was part of the weekend and in the position of a participant observer. I will 
not try to give a critical analysis of what happened there but simply present 
the way this group worked with the narratives, from time to time reflecting on 
background questions. 

I will start with a brief analysis of the different types of appropriation of 
religious texts, reader positions, and the choice of genre in interreligious read- 
ing. My aim is to identify instances where the process of interreligious reading 
leads to a transformation of the understanding of such sacred texts. 

Where and when can one see moments of interpretation of the texts of their 
own tradition by the women participating that go beyond the authoritative 
use? Are there moments of interpretation of the texts of the religious other? 
If so, where and when? Does the process lead to a reading of texts of both the 
self-tradition and the other-tradition in a new and transformative way? What 
causes such transformative understandings? 


22.2 Transformative Understanding 


Interreligious reading is a layered process. One can distinguish between 
three different processes of conversation going on at the same time. Readers 
involved in it are in conversation with their “own” text and the way it has been 
appropriated in their religious tradition. This in itself is a complicated process, 
as any religious tradition is always contested, and there is no single interpreta- 
tion. Especially with larger traditions like “Islam” and “Christianity,” we have 


authority. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What Is Scripture?: A Comparative Approach (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1993), 18. 
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to be aware of the variety of interpretations of the tradition, and the cultural 
component of these interpretations. Nevertheless, there are some interpreta- 
tions that carry more authority than others. People in a less powerful position 
within the tradition, like the poor, women, youth, and those of less prestigious 
ethnicities, are usually not in a position to give these authoritative interpreta- 
tions. Insofar as they are identifying with the tradition, it is (however ambigu- 
ous) their “own” tradition, which they somehow have to deal with.* 

At the same time, in interreligious contexts, believers of one tradition are 
also in conversation with the other text, reading it through the frame of refer- 
ence of their “own” tradition. And thirdly, they are in conversation with reli- 
gious others about their appropriations of both their “own” text and “the other” 
text. 

Not only are there distinct conversations going on, there are also differ- 
ent stages of appropriation of the texts and the religious other. I distinguish 
three different steps in the process of appropriation of sacred texts, using the 
approach of Paul Ricoeur.® 

In order to understand a text, people can simply revert to what Ricoeur calls 
“the first naiveté,” where they “simply read what is there.” 

The second step is the scholarly process of explaining, analyzing the context 
in which the text was written, the intentions of the author, the first readers of 
the text, etc. 

Ricoeur goes on to make an important distinction between explaining and 
interpreting a text. 

Explaining keeps the reader within the universe of the text, including its 
context, but not addressing the context of the reader. The reader tries to under- 
stand what the text means, but it does not become part of the reader’s uni- 
verse. The perspective remains that of an outsider. The second position entails 
recreating the text as communication and bringing the text in contact with the 
reader’s context. If the reader enters into a conversation with the text, he or she 
brings his or her own world (as he/she understands it at this moment) into the 
text, lets the text comment on that world, and comments upon the text from 
that world. This can lead to self-understanding, but also to the overcoming of 


4 Talal Asad proposes to call Islam “a discursive tradition” that is on the one hand an accumula- 
tion of authoritative pronouncements and actions and on the other hand a constant debate 
about how things should be thought and done. This could be a good approach for other reli- 
gious traditions as well. See Talal Asad, “The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam,” Qui Parle 17, 
no. 2 (2009). 

5 Paul Ricoeur and John B. Thompson, Hermeneutics and the Human Sciences: Essays on 
Language, Action and Interpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 145-65. 
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cultural distance between ourselves and the text. In the last sense, interpreta- 
tion can be thought of as appropriation, because we gain meaning from the 
text in the present. 

The process of appropriation of a text that does not belong to the tradi- 
tion of the reader quite often stops at the stage of explaining. The conversation 
with other believers in an interreligious context helps one to understand what 
the text means to them. Under certain circumstances, however, the process 
of interreligious sharing of texts leads to what Anne Hege Grung has called a 
trans-religious reading: readers perceive new meanings lying behind the tra- 
ditional understandings of the text.® This is what I would call “transformative 


understanding.’ In a diagram: 


Text of 


“self-tradition” 


Text of 


“other tradition” 


Person of 


“other tradition” 


First naiveté Reading “what is Reading “what is Seeing the person as 
there” in my own there” in the text of “simply there” and 
text, using myown  theother,usingmy __ their explanation of 
frame of reference own frame of the text as personal 

reference 

Explaining Analyzing the Analyzing the Seeing the person in 
context of the text | contextofthe other the light of contextual 
asitfunctioned for text from the settings: as an 
the first readers; perspective of my immigrant or a 
becoming aware of | own text: discovering member of majority 
their frame of intertextual culture, as gendered, 
reference references fromthe __ etc., and understanding 

other Scripture and __ the appropriations of 

its relations to my that person of the text 

Scripture in that light 
Interpreting Making the text Bringing both texts A conversation that 


into a meaningful 
and transforming 
event for me, in my 
own context 


into conversation 
with each other as 
functioning in the 
same context, and 
as transforming 
that context 


transforms our 
understanding of each 
other and our sacred 
texts 


6 Grung, Gender Justice in Muslim-Christian Reading, 57-59. 
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22.3 Difference and Common Ground 


Groups of readers involved in the process of interreligious reading position 
themselves vis-a-vis the religious other with whom they share the texts. This 
positioning has consequences for the construction of difference when inter- 
preting the text. In interreligious reading groups where the participants see 
themselves as representatives of their community (like when authoritative 
scholars or religious leaders come together to compare texts), they tend to 
see differences in reading strategies as group differences: Muslims in this view 
have a different way of dealing with Scripture than Christians, and this is due 
to differences within Islam and Christianity. The speakers will talk about “the 
way ‘we’ (in ‘our’ tradition) read this text” versus “the way ‘you’ (in ‘your’ tradi- 
tion) read the text.” The reader feels confident that his or her interpretation is 
authoritative and therefore representative of the community as a whole. He or 
she interprets the text as if s/he owns it. But there are also people within each 
tradition who feel less confident of their ownership of the text. Farid Esack has 
argued that within the study of the Quran, some readers, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim, function as insider/out. One can think of mystics, homosexuals, 
or non-Muslim scholars with a shared commitment.’ Helen Egnell has pointed 
out that traditionally, women in an interreligious context feel less certain as 
possessors of the authoritative voice of the tradition. They could be described 
as “insider-out,” because they often feel their voice is not quite part of the great 
tradition.® This may have a bearing on the way they construe difference in the 
interpretation of texts, as an individual rather than a communal difference. 
They talk about “the way T’ (as a person) read the text versus the way ‘you’ (as 
a person) read the text.” Another factor that influences the construction of dif- 
ference by interreligious women readers is a tendency to start from an assumed 
shared common ground that has to do with either womanhood or feminism. 
The “we women” or “we women who want to improve our position” forms a 
new “we’—“we women’—that in some ways cuts across the “we Christians” 
versus “we Muslims.” This process may obfuscate real observable differences. 


22.4 Genre of Texts 


An important factor in the construction of differences in interreligious read- 
ing groups is the genre of texts they are dealing with. The Christian—Muslim 


7 Farid Esack, The Qur‘an: A Short Introduction (Oxford: Oneworld, 2002), 3. 
8 Helene Egnell, “The Messiness of Actual Existence: Feminist Contributions to Theology of 
Religions,’ Journal of the European Society of Women in Theological Research 17 (2009). 
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women’s weekends organized by al-Nisa’ that I refer to have so far concentrated 
on poetic texts from the Quran and the Bible or on narrative texts. Within the 
context of the group, it is felt that narratives lend themselves more easily to an 


active appropriation of the text. Grung has worked with reading groups that 


read narrative texts as well as with groups reading prescriptive texts. Her con- 


clusion is that there is an observable difference between the reading processes: 


In the encounter with narrative texts an analogical way of relating could 
also be to articulate a new narrative based on one’s own experiences 
and reflections. This new narrative could be harmonious with the tex- 
tual narrative or it could be disharmonious as a kind of counternarrative. 
Another way to relate to a narrative is performative: to include oneself in 
the textual narrative through identification with one of the figures, reac- 
tivating the original narrative in one’s own life without creating a new 
narrative. Rituals within the traditions may provide space for this. If the 
text read is a non-narrative, prescriptive text from a canonical scripture 
conveying ethical or ideological standpoints and reasoning, the analogi- 
cal response and interpretation might be shaped more by reflections on 
ethics and ideology.° 


In the experience of the al-Nisa’ organizers, poetic texts could also have this 
function of creating an analogical identification with the text.!° 


22.5 


The al-Nisa’ Weekend of 22/23 February 2014: Preparations 


When the planning group, consisting of two Christian and two Muslim 


women, met in November 2013, they felt they had to address the situation in 


Syria in some way. But how? The idea to read together prescriptive or poetic 


texts about peace and war was quickly rejected. This would lead to rather trite 


conclusions like “Islam is a religion of peace.” The planning group felt that nar- 


ratives would be more likely to help to give new perspectives. 


In the tradition of the al-Nisa’ meetings, there is a tendency to formulate the 


common ground as a shared womanhood. The texts chosen should be about 


women. The organizers felt that so far, in the conflict, women were presented 


in the popular imagination as victims, not as active participants. 


10 


Grung, Gender Justice in Muslim-Christian Reading, 48. 
Some weekends centered around texts from the book of Psalms and poetical parts of the 
Quran (conversation with Mariétte Bogaard, one of the earlier organizers). 
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Did our Scriptures offer an alternative view on the position of women in 
violent conflictual situations? The planners decided to present texts where 
women were actors, not victims, and where their actions gave perspectives on 
mitigating violent situations. Three texts were chosen in which women were 
playing an active role in a violent (or potentially violent) conflict. 


22.6 Narratives and Explanation by the Organizers 


Asya is the name given in Islamic tradition to Pharaoh's wife, who appears in 
two places in the Qur‘an: Sura 28:7-14 and Sura 66:11. Sura 28 touches upon the 
narrative of Moses who is cast into the river by his mother. In the Qur'an, he is 
saved by Pharaoh’s wife, who suggests to her husband that he may be adopted 
by them. Sura 66 pictures her as an example for the believers, explaining that 
she distanced herself from Pharaoh. 


Sura 28:7-141 

We inspired the mother of Moses: “Nurse him; then, when you fear for 
him, cast him into the river, and do not fear, nor grieve; We will return 
him to you, and make him one of the messengers.” 

Pharaoh's household picked him up, to be an opponent and a sorrow 
for them. Pharaoh, Hamaan, and their troops were sinners. 

Pharaoh's wife said, “An eye’s delight for me and for you. Do not kill 
him; perhaps he will be useful to us, or we may adopt him as a son.” But 
they did not foresee. 

The heart of Moses’ mother became vacant. She was about to disclose 
him, had We not steadied her heart, that she may remain a believer. 

She said to his sister, “Trail him.” So she watched him from afar, and 
they were unaware. 

We forbade him breastfeeding at first. So she!* said, “Shall I tell you 
about a family that can raise him for you, and will look after him?” 

Thus We returned him to his mother, that she may be comforted, and 


not grieve, and know that God’s promise is true. But most of them do not 
know. 


11 Translation of Qur’anic texts from Talal Itani, The Qur‘an in Clear English <http://www 
.clearquran.com/mobi/028.html>, accessed 22 January 2016. 
12 Le., the sister of Moses suggests this to the wife of Pharaoh. 
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Sura 66:11 

And God illustrates an example of those who believe: the wife of Pharaoh, 
when she said, “My Lord, build for me, with you, a house in Paradise, and 
save me from Pharaoh and his works, and save me from the wrongdoing 
people.” 


Balqis is the Queen of Sheba, who receives a letter from King Solomon,’ bid- 
ding her to submit to him. We concentrated our readings on the threat she 
received from Solomon and the way she handled this crisis. 


Sura 27:20-44 
Then he" inspected the birds, and said, “Why do I not see the hoopoe? Or 
is he among the absentees? 

I will punish him most severely, or slay him, unless he gives me a valid 
excuse.” 

But he did not stay for long. He said, “I have learnt something you did 
not know. I have come to you from Sheba, with reliable information. 

I found a woman ruling over them, and she was given of everything, 
and she has a magnificent throne. 

I found her and her people worshiping the sun, instead of God. Satan 
made their conduct appear good to them, and diverted them from the 
path, so they are not guided. 

If only they would worship God, who brings to light the mysteries of 
the heavens and the earth, and knows what you conceal and what you 
reveal. 

God: There is no god but He, the Lord of the Sublime Throne.” 

He said, “We will see, whether you have spoken the truth, or whether 
you are a liar. 

Go with this letter of mine, and deliver it to them; then withdraw from 
them, and see how they respond.” 

She said, “O counselors, a gracious letter was delivered to me. 

It is from Solomon, and it is, ‘In the Name of God, the Gracious, the 
Merciful. 

Do not defy me, and come to me submissively.” 

She said, “O counselors, advise me in this matter of mine. I never make 
a decision unless you are present.’ 


13. - In Arabic, Sulayman. I follow the Quranic translation in my transcription of the names. 
14 Suleyman, Gs. 
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They said, “We are a people of might and great courage, but the deci- 
sion is yours, so consider what you wish to command.” 

She said, “When kings enter a city, they devastate it, and subjugate its 
dignified people. Thus they always do. 

I am sending them a gift, and will see what the envoys bring back.’ 


Abigail is the wife of Nabal, a landowner. Nabal is approached by David when 
he is banished from the court of King Saul, asking for material support for him 
and his men. When he refuses, David threatens to kill him and his entire house- 
hold. Again, we concentrated on the actions of the female protagonist in the 
narrative. 


1 Samuel 25'5 

So Abigail quickly took two hundred loaves of bread, two containers of 
wine, five prepared sheep, five seahs of roasted grain, a hundred bunches 
of raisins, and two hundred lumps of pressed figs. She loaded them on 
donkeys and said to her servants, “Go on ahead of me. I will come after 
you.” But she did not tell her husband Nabal. 

Riding on her donkey, she went down under cover of the mountain. 
David and his men were coming down to meet her, and she encountered 
them. Now David had been thinking, “In vain I guarded everything that 
belonged to this man in the desert. I didn’t take anything from him. But 
he has repaid my good with evil. God will severely punish David, if I leave 
alive until morning even one male from all those who belong to him!” 

When Abigail saw David, she got down quickly from the donkey, threw 
herself down before David, and bowed to the ground. Falling at his feet, 
she said, “My lord, I accept all the guilt! But please let your female servant 
speak with my lord! Please listen to the words of your servant! My lord 
should not pay attention to this wicked man Nabal. He simply lives up 
to his name! His name means ‘fool; and he is indeed foolish! But I, your 
servant, did not see the servants my lord sent. 

“Now, my lord, as surely as the Lord lives and as surely as you live, it is 
the Lord who has kept you from shedding blood and taking matters into 
your own hands. Now may your enemies and those who seek to harm my 
lord be like Nabal. Now let this present that your servant has brought to 
my lord be given to the servants who follow my lord. Please forgive the sin 
of your servant, for the Lord will certainly establish the house of my lord, 
because my lord fights the battles of the Lord. May no evil be found in you 


15 Translation Net Bible, <http://biblehub.com/net/1_samuel/25.htm>, accessed 22 January 2016. 
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all your days! When someone sets out to chase you and to take your life, 
the life of my lord will be wrapped securely in the bag of the living by the 
Lord your God. But he will sling away the lives of your enemies from 
the sling’s pocket! The Lord will do for my lord everything that he prom- 
ised you, and he will make you a leader over Israel. Your conscience will 
not be overwhelmed with guilt for having poured out innocent blood 
and for having taken matters into your own hands. When the Lord has 
granted my lord success, please remember your servant.” 


The texts were sent to the participants beforehand. One weekend would not be 
enough for an engagement with and study of the texts, if the participants did 
not already familiarize themselves with them. Two experts for each tradition 
were asked to prepare documents giving the actual texts from the Bible and the 
Quran, and additional exegetical information. 


a. The Christian organizers gave an introduction to the text, in which they 
contextualized it. In their introduction, the story is related to the ongoing 
struggle between King Saul and David. It is stressed that in the previous 
and following parts, David spares the life of Saul. David is pictured as “a 
guerrilla leader,” with the addition: “this type of conflict occurs until this 
day. Think of ‘freedom fighters’ in different countries, where the bound- 
ary between ‘freedom fighter’ and ‘gang leader’ is sometimes slender.” In 
the footnotes accompanying the text, the spatial setting of the narrative 
and the meaning of names is explained, and sometimes a more literal 
translation of the text is given (ie. where words like “shalom” or 
“berakha’” are weakened in translation). They end up with a number of 
questions for the reader, helping the identification with the different 
actors in the story, especially Abigail. 

b. The Muslim organizers had the same set-up: introduction, texts, and 
questions.!” They used an introductory text from an existing anthology of 
Qur’anic narrative to give a general background on women in the 
Qur’an.!8 In this introduction, attention is paid to Maryam, Balgis, and 
Asya. They are pictured as strong women who dared to resist the opinions 
of their contemporaries. Their questions also tried to foster identification 
of the readers with the women in the text. 


16 ~~ David, Nabal en Abigail, documentation for the weekend, private document. 

17. Dialoogweekend Koranteksten, documentation for the weekend, private document. 

18  Lamya Kaddor et al., Woorden Uit de Koran: Voor Iedereen (Amersfoort: Kwintessens 
Uitgevers, 2011). 
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Their choice of texts as well as the fact that they chose a framework for the 
explanation of the narrative put the organizers in the position of authorita- 
tive representatives of the community. In explaining the text, the organizers 
made use of the tools of traditional as well as modern exegesis. The Muslim 
experts filled in the narrative of Balgis and Asya using material from the Qisas 
al-Anbiya (like their names) and gave this material an empowering twist. The 
Christian experts used exegetical material placing the Abigail narrative in 
the framework of the larger Davidical narrative. These exegetical glosses are 
mostly in the nature of what Ricoeur would call “explanation”: placing the text 
in the context of the author’s intentions. 


22.7. The Reading Process: Conflicting Frames 


The group consisted of fifteen women: six Muslims and nine Christians. 
A striking difference between the Muslim and Christian participants was age. 
Allthe Muslim participants were young women, age 25-35. Two of the Christian 
women belonged to that age group, while the others were older than 50. All 
of the participants had followed higher education. They worked in different 
professions: doctor, administrative official, manager, teacher, theologian. Some 
of the older Christian women had a feminist outlook. For the younger women, 
“feminist” was not a term they would use to describe themselves. This differ- 
ence led to some tensions within the group. 

The first day was spent in a joint reading in small mixed groups. In the late 
afternoon, there was a joint sharing of the outcomes, of which I give a brief 
overview. 


22.7.1 The Asya Narrative 

Most participants were familiar with the story, some Muslim women remark- 
ing that they knew this story in the Jewish/Christian version because it was 
narrated in primary school. Asya and the mother of Moses in the Qur’anic text 
both act as if they are in unison, although they do not know each other. Each 
of them is led by divine providence. Combining the texts of Sura 28 and 66, 
there arose a problem of interpretation. The text in Sura 28 seems to suggest 
to the reader that the wife of Pharaoh was not saving Moses on purpose (“they 
did not foresee ...”), whereas Sura 66 seems to suggest the opposite. The read- 
ers in the groups, however, harmonized both texts and took as their starting 
point the frame of a wicked Pharaoh and a virtuous wife, presented in Sura 66. 
The Christian women were struck by the fact that until now, they had never 
seen that the princess who saved Moses from the water was a person in her 
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own right. Some of the Christian women saw a parallel between the figure of 
Pharaoh’s wife in Sura 66 and the wife of Pilate,!9 another virtuous woman in 
an unjust and violent context, who tries to save the innocent. 


22.7.2 The Balqis Narrative 

This narrative was unknown to both the Muslim and the Christian partici- 
pants. The fact that Solomon practically forced Balqis to convert to the true 
God, by threatening with the use of arms and later on by deceiving his guest, 
made a bad impression on the Christian participants. His behaviour was seen 
as a typical instance of male arrogance. The absolute conviction that you are 
right is a sure way to war and violence. 

For the Muslim women, Solomon’s behaviour was far less problematic. They 
pointed out that in the end, the worship of false gods is always wrong, and 
that the best thing Balqis could have done for her people was to follow Allah. 
Solomon acted for the best interest of all concerned. 

Christian and Muslim women agreed that Balqis used her power in an exem- 
plary way. She consulted the wise people in her country before coming to a deci- 
sion, but she did not follow their advice to go to war. In verse 34, she uses the 
right arguments for her refusal: war would only lead to destruction and subjuga- 
tion. She chose the diplomatic way to resolve the conflict by first sending gifts 
and, when this did not work, deciding to go to Solomon herself, putting her own 
person at risk. The Muslim women felt that there might have been an attraction 
for her in the meeting with a man who was as resolved as Solomon. 


22.7.3 The Abigail Narrative 
This narrative that was unknown to them invoked strong negative reactions 
with the Muslim women. They felt that Abigail was acting against her husband, 
Nabal. She denigrated Nabal and sent gifts behind his back. They designated 
this as the behaviour that Moroccan men typically ascribe to women. They 
could not understand that such a story was part of Holy Scripture. On the other 
hand, they reasoned, Abigail’s behaviour prevented David from committing a 
crime (as Abigail herself states). If he, as a prophet of God, would have killed 
a man and his whole household, his name would have been sullied. So maybe 
Abigail was a means God used to keep his prophet on the path of virtue. This 
did not make her behaviour less objectionable, however. 

This led in the later plenary session to a debate between one of the Christian 
feminist participants and the younger women. The Christian woman argued 


19 ~=©Matthew 27:19. 
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that you should not moralize these narratives in such a way. They could not 
be used as examples for our lives now, as the women were living in a totally 
different context. Abigail was property of her husband; she could not act in 
an open way. It would be wrong to condemn her morally for doing her best to 
survive under those circumstances. Women today do not have to revert to ruse 
and deception like she did. 

We see that the process of appropriation of the narratives is not a smooth 
process. There are (seeming) contradictions in the text (as with Sura 28 and 
66); the main protagonists are not seen as unproblematic heroines 
and heroes to be emulated, but rather read from the context of present-day 
society and the position of the readers: both male arrogance and female deceit 
are parts of different scripts ascribed to men and women in present-day soci- 
ety. The debates took place where such scripts clashed with different herme- 
neutic strategies. All of these debates had to do with issues of authority and 
power. 


22.8 Non-exegetical Elements of the Weekend: 
Transformation and Paradox 


The preparatory committee aimed at another type of engagement with the 
text, more in the line of Ricoeur’s interpretation of the text. They felt that this 
aim would be served by the use of diverse elements in the programme: text 
study, meditation and prayer, film and theater. In the evening, a movie was 
shown, Et maintenant—on va ou?, about a village in Lebanon where Muslims 
and Christians are drawn into the civil war until the women of the village 
change the situation by a paradoxical act: the Christian women convert en 
masse to Islam, and the Muslim women turn Christian. 

The next morning, the participants shared a ritual: the lighting of candles, 
Sufi music and singing, and prayer for women in situations of conflict. After 
this, women worked in small groups, reworking once again the narratives 
of the women they had read and interpreted the day before. Each woman 
could choose to be part of a group preparing a presentation of Asya, Balgis, 
or Abigail. 

The sharing of the movie and the shared ritual contributed to a new appre- 
ciation of the narratives. The movie had shown women behaving in a para- 
doxical way, overcoming the traditional positions of authority of the men in 
the village. This gave especially the Muslim women another perspective on the 
disobedience of Abigail. 
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22.9 Theatrical Reworking of the Narratives 


The reflection ended in a number of theatrical performances, where you could 
see new perspectives on the stories emerge. 


1. Asya and the mother of Moses. Whereas the narrative does not give in 
itself any hint of active cooperation between the mother of Moses and 
the wife of Pharaoh, the women did an enactment where this was one 
of the major themes. The sketch they played out contextualized these 
women as operating in a situation of tyranny and violent oppression. 
Although there was danger everywhere, somehow Asya and the mother 
of Moses found ways to contact each other, and they made a plan to save 
the baby Moses. Some women in such dictatorial contexts may be placed 
in a relatively more favourable position. They can choose to cooperate 
with other suppressed women for the sake of innocent children. The 
assumption was made that both women did not know Moses was des- 
tined to become a prophet (this is supported by the Qur’anic text), but 
that their motivation was solely based on solidarity of women. 

2. In the sketch played by the group that dealt with the Abigail narrative, 
“relationship therapist” Abigail restored the broken communication lines 
between the “quarrelling couple” David and Nabal. This was an interest- 
ing turnabout. The conflict between David and Nabal was seen as a form 
of domestic violence, which Abigail prevents by her paradoxical inter- 
vention. The words of Abigail to David: “It is the Lord who has kept you 
from shedding blood and taking matters into your own hands’ are seen as 
lying at the center of the text. 

3. The conflict between Solomon and the people of Balqis was played out as 
a potential gang war, where “Suli” was, as the leader of one gang, trying to 
make an impression on the opposite leader, “Balqi.’ In the performance, 
the participants did not stress the prophetic rightness of “Suli” but treated 
both gang leaders as equally wise. Yet, in the end, the insistence of “Suli” 
and the tricks he plays on the girl “Balgi” are seen by her not as aggres- 
sion, but rather in the light of his sincere wish to bring all their gang 
members to peace. Thus, the surrender of Balqi to Suli brings peace, not 
only to her gang, but to her personally as well. 
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22.10 Conclusion: Issues of Authority 


In what ways does this reworking of the narratives lead to new insights? I look 
at three areas of dissension and conflict between the participants: 


1. The authority of men in the narratives. For the Muslim participants, the 
rebellion of Abigail was shocking, as they operated in a framework where 
family life should be harmonious and husbands should have authority 
over their wives. Disloyalty is a sin. In their sketch at the end, the women 
came up with Abigail as a therapist, assuming an authority of her own. 

2. The authority of prophets. This was not challenged in the end. Solomon 
as a prophet from God could not be wrong. 

3. The authority of the text as telling something about our lives. On the 
whole, the Christian women were less literalist and less moralistic in 
their approach to the text. The Muslim women put more effort into their 
hermeneutical labour. But the challenge made by the feminist woman, 
dissociating herself from the text, was not followed by all the other 
Christian women. The two younger Christian women were also less famil- 
iar with the method of scripture study and less critical of the text. The 
conflict also revealed that this feminist had hoped that she could 
“convert” the others to her point of view. When the Muslim moderator 
tried to restore order, she was attacked by this disappointed Christian 
participant, who accused her of a lack of critical distance from the 
Qur’anic narrative. 


The women in the weekend talked about three types of conflict situation and 
women in three different positions of power. In the Asya story, the woman is 
a power behind the throne, but in a situation of suppression, where she has 
to use subterfuge to bring about justice. In the Balqis story, the heroine is in 
a position of state power and has to decide as a responsible leader about the 
fate of her subjects. In the Abigail narrative, the context is one of civil war and 
potential chaos, and the unpredictable behaviour of the men concerned. In all 
narratives, the women have to take initiative and break through the normal 
relationships between men and women in their context. They have to be clever 
and diplomatic. And they should not listen to the men in their environment. 
They are able to do good in a situation of conflict because they do not remain 
fixated on the here and now but bear the longer term and the general interest 
in mind. By their paradoxical and unexpected behaviour, the three women cre- 
ate new possibilities. 
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Transformations of Stories in Art 
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CHAPTER 23 
Biblical Murals in Medieval Frisian Churches 


Gert van Klinken 


23.1 Introduction 


Jewish-Christian relations are not confined to scholars, yet it is difficult to 
retrace the perspective of lay people in them, especially during the Middle 
Ages. However, even laymen would have known representations in figurative 
art. This contribution aims to analyse references to Judaism in biblical murals 
on the coastal edge of the north of the Netherlands, known in the Middle Ages 
as Frisia. 

The earliest Christian oratoria in what is today the provinces of Friesland 
and Groningen date from the late eighth century. Until the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, the central political authority of German kings and Holy Roman emper- 
ors did not count for much in this part of the world. The Frisii (Frisians) settled 
their affairs in their own autonomous ways. Nowadays, the word “Frisia” is only 
used for the modern Dutch province of that name. In the Middle Ages the 
entire coastal edge of Holland, together with the adjoining part of Germany, 
was considered Frisian. Ecclesiastically, however, they were subject to the 
bishops of Utrecht, Miinster, and Osnabriick. The Frisians were traders, using 
the waterways of the coasts of England, Germany, and southern Scandinavia. 
Isolation from the outside world was not an option. They were willing to adopt 
new ways and to learn foreign languages, the most important of which was the 
lingua franca: Latin. The Christian Church was a ticket window, if you wanted 
an entrance ticket to the known world and its cultural elites. 

Any knowledge of early Frisian history became lost in this process. With 
the present state of our sources, we are not aware of the existence of a single 
piece of written evidence that the gods, heroes, or even place names of the 
Iron Age were remembered after 1000 CE. Conversion to a new religion offered 
a new identity, a new way of looking at things. Among the earliest Christian 
representations is a Carolingian crucifix (Oostwold). From the eleventh cen- 
tury onward, village communities began to build stone churches. The altar, 
used during the holy ritual of the Eucharist, constituted the focal point in the 
interior. The building material was tufa, volcanic material from the Eifel moun- 
tains that was brought down the rivers all the way from the Middle Rhine and 
Mosel in Germany. Clearly a sophisticated system of long-distance trade was 
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FIGURE 23.1 Church of Leermens, built of tufa blocks until the thirteenth century and 
thereafter in brick (photo by author). 


in operation, connected to the Rhineland from where this tufa was exported 
to the North. The Rhineland was an area where Jewish communities took part 
in the system of commerce. From the late twelfth century, church architec- 
ture turned to brick as the main material, using the clay that was available 
in the vicinity and learning from contemporary designs in brick building in 
Lombardy in Italy.! 

Painting of the walls of the interior is in evidence from the thirteenth 
century.” The artists preferred a fresco technique for this work, where pigments 
were applied to a wet underground.’ Apart from chalk, reds, yellow ochre, and 


1 H.de Olde, “Tufstenen en vroege bakstenen kerken,’ in De Groninger cultuurschat. De kerken 
van 1000 tot 1800, ed. J.E.A. Kroesen and R. Steensma (Assen: Van Gorcum, 2008), 13-15. 

2 Jan Schoneveld, Groninger kerken en hun schilderingen (Utrecht: Matrijs, 1991); Rolf-Jiirgen 
Grote, Kees van der Ploeg, and Vera Kellner, Muurschilderkunst in Nedersaksen, Bremen en 
Groningen: Vensters op het verleden (Groningen: Stichting Oude Groninger Kerken, 2001). 

3 Marieke van Zanten, Aldus is opgeschilderd: Middeleeuwse muurschilderingen in Friese kerken, 
noo-1600 (Groningen: REGIO-PRojekt Uitgevers; Stichting Alde Fryske Tsjerken, 1999), 11. 
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blues tend to be the favourite colours.* These early murals tend to be abstract 
and geometric, sometimes aided by a compass arm, and often repeating the 
patterning of the bricks underneath. There is a frequent use of interlace and 
sometimes of chessboard patterns. Representational art is comparatively rare; 
early Christian motifs include the Majestas Domini, the Lamb of God as a sym- 
bol of Jesus (Leermens, Godlinze, and elsewhere), and heraldic signs such as 
the fleurs-de-lis in Oostum,® where the church was owned by the Cistercian 
monks of the nearby monastery of Aduard. Vivid “native” representations 
show champions in battle (Westerwijtwerd and Den Andel). The Majestas 
Domini refers to St. John’s Book of Revelation (Apocalypse) 4:1-u. The four 
living creatures around the throne of Christ are included in the composition. 


23.2 Figurative Art 


Figurative art, applied on a background of white plaster on the church walls 
and vaultings, becomes more common during the fifteenth century. Most of 
the scenes are derived from the New Testament, but allusions to the Hebrew 
Bible (especially the book of Genesis) also occur, for instance the rainbow (Gen 
9:13). However, the theological framework is that of the Church. The rainbow 
is at Christ's feet. Where Isaiah says “Thus says the LorD: heaven is my throne 
and the earth is my footstool” (Isa 66:1), the earth in the guise of a globe is now 
firmly in the hand of Jesus, as depicted in Loppersum and elsewhere.® What 
the Christians would call the Old Testament is rendered as “Lex Moyses,” for 
instance in a mural in Britsum in Central Frisia.” It does not seem farfetched to 
link the Frisian interest in such scenes to a broadened acquaintance with the 
Bible—especially in the case of those laymen who had learned to read. After 
the Lateran Council of 1215, schools had been introduced into the countryside. 
Even in the case of those who could not read, the basic outline of the narra- 
tives seems to have become familiar by now. Short texts may be added, mostly 
in Latin or in the sixteenth century in Old Dutch, but never in the original 
languages of the Bible—Hebrew and Greek. 


4 K.van der Ploeg, “Betoverende baksteenvariaties. Laatromaanse architectuur,’ in Kroesen en 
Steensma, De Groninger cultuurschat, 38. 

5 R.WM. van Schaik, “Consolidatie en bloei: De periode van de dertiende en begin veertiende 
eeuw,’ in Geschiedenis van Groningen, ed. M.G.J. Duijvendak, et al. (Zwolle: Waanders, 
2008), 226. 

6 R. Steensma, “De voorstellingen van het laatste oordeel in Groninger kerken en hun geeste- 
lijke achtergrond,’ Publications Stichting Oude Groninger Kerken 29 (April 1983): 215. 

7 Van Zanten, Aldus is opgeschilderd, 10. 
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FIGURE 23.2 — Britsum: depiction of Jews with funnel hats. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 
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References to contemporary Judaism are rare, with a few exceptions. A poi- 
gnant example of anti-Judaic tenets is in Britsum. In the thirteenth-century 
murals, Old Testament figures are represented in a majestic way: the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; King David and his harp. Totally different and nega- 
tive is the way in which Jewish contemporaries of Jesus are depicted: hateful, 
exemplified in the person of the arch-traitor Judas, immediately recognizable 
by the funnel-shaped “Jewish hat” that distinguished the Jews in the Rhineland 
and France during this era. At the cross, Jesus turns away from the synagogue 
and towards a building that is apparently the Church.® 

An important source is the Cronica Floridi Horti, the chronicle of the mon- 
astery of Wittewierum. Abbot Emo of Huizinge was its main author. The 
document provides many examples of the active Frisian commitment to the 
crusades in the Holy Land. These military enterprises were considered a per- 
egrinatio to the terra sancta. There are lively descriptions of the sea lanes of the 
Mediterranean, of fights with the Saracens, together with some topographic 
detail of cities like Akko. However, Abbot Emo never mentions the Jews in con- 
nection with the Holy Land. The dangerous journey to the earthly Canaan is a 
metaphor for the perilous journey through this world to the next. The descrip- 
tion of making landfall in the harbour of Akko makes the point: 


Portum Aconensem gaudentes intravimus, gratiarum actiones, non quas 
debuimus sed quas potuimus, referentes Deo, qui nobis omni humane 
societatis solatio destitutis tanto affuit sue pietatis presidio, ut post mul- 
tos labores requie corporis indulta, docere videretur expresse, que sit 
beatorum post mundi pericula futura requies animarum.? 


Bible exegesis became regulated by the teachings of the Church. Emo was a 
Frisian who stemmed from a culture in which family life was highly esteemed. 
To cope with celibacy meant a lifelong struggle. Emo felt sustained by his regu- 
lar readings of the book of Job: 


8 ES. Klinkenberg, “De middeleeuwse schilderingen in de N.H. Kerk te Britsum,” Bulletin KNOB 
99 (2000): 26-45. 

g H.PH. Jansen and Antheun Janse, Kroniek van het klooster Bloemhof te Wittewierum 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1991), 82-83. “Joyfully we made landfall in the harbour of Akko, offer- 
ing thanks to God, insufficiently but as best as we could. While we had been deprived of aid 
from human help whatsoever, He remained close to us in His protecting love. To such extent 
that it seemed that physical rest, granted after such labours, taught us the future rest of souls 
for the blessed, after the dangers of this world.” 
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In hoc conflictu homo se totum Deo committere debet. Nam teste Iob: 
Si subverterit omnia, vel in unum coartaverit, quis contradicet Domino? 
(...) Celum et infernus coartantur, cum unam eandamque mentem et 
contemplatio Dei illuminat et importunitas temptationis obscurat.!° 


Clearly, Emo read the Bible as the authoritative Word of God. But for him, this 
did not mean that he was reading Jewish Scripture. This attitude is reflected 
in the mural decorations in church architecture, in which direct references 
to Judaism are very rare. Britsum remains a singular case in the region. In 
St. Martin’s church in Groningen and Leermens we find examples of sub- 
stitution (the Virgin Mary seated on the throne of King Solomon, the Sedes 
Sapientiae), but without any direct references to the Jews." 

The wisdom of Solomon was believed to have been a foreshadowing of 
the supreme divine wisdom that was to come into the world via Mary.” The 
decoration scheme of most churches restricts itself to the inclusion of Old 
Testament themes within a Christian framework, without explicit references 
to the Jews. The Jacobin church in Leeuwarden, also in central Frisia, shows 
Isaiah, the prophet by whom the advent of the Messiah is proclaimed Isaiah 
“looks” conspicuously at a painting of Mary and her son Jesus.! Adam and Eve, 
accompanied by the snake in paradise, are depicted in Middelstum on a vault- 
ing painted in ca. 1535. 

The fall of mankind is also the starting point of salvation history: depicted 
to the right and left are the Last Judgement, heaven, and hell. Other biblical 
scenes are set in the context of the north of the Netherlands. Christ’s circumci- 
sion seems to take place in the home of a late-medieval nobleman (Bolsward, 
Central Frisia). A mural in Noordbroek, dating from about 1488, shows Jesus 
being baptized in the river Jordan. His face mirrors the progenitor of mankind, 
the implication being that Jesus is the new Adam." Together with John the 
Baptist, he is seen standing in a green meadow landscape, where the atmo- 
sphere is distinctively Dutch. 


10 _Ibid., go-91. “In such conflict, man should submit to God. For it is as Job says: Whether He 
confuses all things, or brings them together in one place, who will argue against the Lord? 
Heaven and hell merge, when the one same mind is simultaneously enlightened by God, 
and darkened by the burden of temptation.” 

11K. van der Ploeg, “Maria op de troon van Salomo,” Groninger Kerken 16, no. 2 (1999): 26-27. 

12 J. Jasperse, “Maria-afbeeldingen in middeleeuws Groningen. Van Majestas naar moeder,’ 
Groninger Kerken 27, no. 2 (2010): 39. 

13 -Van Zanten, Aldus is opgeschilderd, 31. 

14 _ S. van Lier, “Van hemelpoort tot hellemuil. Schilderingen op muren en gewelven,’ in 
Kroesen and Steensma, De Groninger cultuurschat, 83. 
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FIGURE 23.3 


Sedes Sapientiae in Bierum: The Virgin Mary with child, seated on the throne 
of Solomon. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 
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FIGURE 23.4 Middelstum: Adam and Eve, accompanied by the snake in paradise (sixteenth 
century). 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 
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In Loppersum, Mary’s putative parents Joachim and Anna are standing 
under the Golden Gate in Jerusalem, which looks rather like the gate of a 
Hanseatic town. The painting was commissioned at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The architecture of the Temple of Jerusalem, where Mary is presented 
at the age of twelve, reflects the European style now known as Gothic. One 
is reminded of the Dutch pilgrim who actually visited Jerusalem in 1458 and 
compared the appearance of the Holy City to that of Deventer.!6 
As painted on the vaultings of Loppersum, the stable of Bethlehem is a dilapi- 
dated building, the typical red bricks of Groningen being used for its walls. 
Joseph is dressed as any local farmer might have been. 

In Uithuizen we meet Noah as a Frisian shipbuilder, in everyday dress and 
surrounded by the tools of his craft.” 


FIGURE 23.5 Noordbroek: Baptism of Jesus in the River Jordan. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 


15 B.Z. Kedar and D. Pringle, “The Lord’s Temple (Templum Domini) and Solomon’s Palace 
(Palatium Solomonis),’ in Where Heaven and Earth Meet: Jerusalem’s Sacred Esplanade, 
ed. O. Grabar and B.Z. Kedar (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 2009), 132-49. 

16 ‘J. Brefeld, A Guidebook for the Jerusalem Pilgrimage in the Late Middle Ages. A Case for 
Computer-Aided Textual Criticism (Hilversum: Verloren, 1994), 71. 

17K. van der Ploeg, “De muur- en gewelfschilderingen in de Dionysiuskerk,’ Groninger 
Kerken 27, no. 4 (2010): 103. 
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FIGURE 23.6 Loppersum: Presentation of Jesus in the Temple of Jerusalem. The Gothic style of 
the building is noticeable. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 
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FIGURE 23.7. Loppersum: The Stable of Bethlehem. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 


23.3 Christian Symbolism 


References to the Hebrew Bible are commonly represented in a context that 
connects them to a counterpart in the New Testament. The Aortus conclusus 
of the Vulgate version of the Song of Solomon 4:12 is shown as surrounding 
the maiden Mary. The unicorn at her right hand exemplifies virginity (Biblia 
Sacra Vulgata, Canticum Canticorum 4:12). The connection is attested in the 
Physiologus, a late antique text that was translated from Greek into Latin and 
was hugely popular during the Middle Ages.!8 Via the libraries of local monas- 
teries, it made its way to the murals in the parishes. 

In the sixteenth century, Moses and David are portrayed in two stained glass 
windows in the Augustinian monastery of Ter Apel. Apart from the beards, 
both sages look more like Roman emperors than like the prophet and king 
known from Jewish scriptures. Moses carries the Ten Commandments, with 
the text not in Hebrew but in Latin. Another window shows Samson carrying 


18 — Gonzalo Ponce de Leén, Sancti patris nostri Epiphanii, Episcopi Constantiae Cypri, ad phys- 
iologum (Antwerp: C. Plantini, 1588). <http://spcoll.library.uvic.ca/Digit/physiologum>. 
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FIGURE 23.8  Uithuizen: Noah as a Frisian Shipwright. 
PHOTO: PHOTO ARCHIVE REGNERUS STEENSMA. 
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off the doors of the city gates of Gaza, in Renaissance style.!° On the eve of 
the Reformation, many murals show receptiveness to new trends. For instance, 
the passion cycle in Middelstum copied a series of etchings by the famous 
Albrecht Diirer.2° 

It is interesting to note that some elements in these late-medieval Dutch 
church murals could be easily adapted to very different settings. The pelican, 
rumoured to offer its own blood for the benefit of its chicks, can represent 
Christ in the Eucharist. Officiating as such in Loppersum ca. 1500, the same 
bird will reemerge in seventeenth-century Amsterdam as a symbol of the 
Sephardic community in that city, as can be seen on the walls of the Esnoga. 

A possible reference to Judaism is the owl in the church of ’t Zandt: the 
bird that prefers the darkness over the light. Classical literature has little to 
say about this animal,?! but in the medieval context,2? it may allude to the 
Jewish refusal to accept the message of Jesus.?3 In the Annunciation scene 
in Loppersum (ca. 1490) we note the two books on the prie-dieu in front of 
the Virgin Mary as she looks up when confronted by the angel Gabriel. One of 
the books is opened, the other remains closed. This closed book may be inter- 
preted as a reference to Isaiah 29:11: 


And the vision of all this has become to you like the words of a book that 
is sealed. When men give it to one who can read, saying, “Read this,” he 
says, “I cannot, for it is sealed.” 


The open book mirrors the New Testament, the closed book the Old.*4 
However, in other paintings of the Annunciation, the book opens on a Psalm 
that is similar to the Magnificat, perhaps Psalm 113. It should be noted that 
more explicit anti-Semitic stereotypes—as in the example in Britsum—seem 
to be lacking in the repertoire in Groningen as we know it today. Unfaithful 
bishops, gluttonous monks (Noordbroek), and rich landowners (’t Zandt) are 


19 _ A.T. Schuitema Meijer, Het klooster Ter Apel (Groningen: Wolters, 1966), 137-38. 

20 ~~ A. Dijkema, “De Kleine Passie van Middelstum. Gewelfschilderingen in de Hippolytuskerk 
naar het voorbeeld van Albrecht Diirer,” Groninger Kerken 30, no. 1 (2013). 

21 Gaius Plinius Secundus, “Naturalis historia; Naturkunde (lateinisch—deutsch). Buch X,” 
ed. Roderich Kénig and Gerhard Winkler (Munich: Artemis Verlag, 1986), 34, 68, 76. 

22 D. Sansy, “Bestiaire des Juifs, bestiaire du diable,” Micrologus. Natura, scienze e societa 
medievali 8, no. 2 (2000). 

23. ‘J.E.A. Kroesen, “Bedreiging en bescherming. Dierfiguren in de middeleeuwse kerkelijke 
kunst in Friesland,’ Alde Fryske Tsjerken 12 (2015): 4-9. 

24 — Jasperse, “Maria-afbeeldingen,’ 44. 
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favourite subjects to be included in the ranks of those who are chased to hell 
by demons—but, as far as we can see, not the Jews.?5 


23.4 Humanism 


For the sake of convenience, the end of the Middle Ages in Frisia is dated as 
1594. In this year the last major bulwark of Roman Catholicism, the city of 
Groningen, fell to the forces of the Calvinist Republic. Only in the final years of 
the Roman Catholic era is a permanent settlement of Jews in the area recorded 
in the historical sources. The small town of Appingedam, a mere fifteen kilo- 
metres from the monastery of Emo, allowed a Jewish banker to live there in 
1563. His family became the starting point for a Jewish community that was to 
endure till the twentieth century.”® 

Christian interest in the Hebrew text of the Bible is evident from the late fif- 
teenth century. A pivotal figure is this field is Rodolphus Agricola (1444-1485), 
born in the village of Baflo and raised in the city of Groningen. He studied 
at the universities of Erfurt, Louvain, and Pavia. After that, Agricola learned 
Greek in Ferrara under the tutorship of Theodoros of Gaza. Back in the city of 
Groningen, he helped to modernize the curriculum of the school of St. Martin. 
During the last years of his life, in 1479, Agricola went to Heidelberg to learn 
Hebrew and so to become trium linguarum doctus.?” The spirit of sixteenth- 
century humanism can be appreciated in the gable of Cardinaal House in 
the centre of the city of Groningen, very close to the former location of the 
school of St. Martin. Here we find busts of Charlemagne (Holy Roman Empire), 
Alexander the Great (Greek Empire) and King David (Kingdom of Israel)—a 
graphic display of new standards of education. 

After this survey, we may conclude that only second-hand knowledge of 
Judaism is reflected in the medieval murals of the area. In general, however, 
the depiction of Jews lacks negative stereotypes. The cycle in Britsum is an 
exception. The absence of interest in Jewish backgrounds that is manifest in 
the murals discussed above may not have been wholly negative in its effects on 


25 Van Lier, “Van hemelpoort tot hellemuil,” 91. 

26 J.H. de Vey Mestdagh, “De joodse gemeente van Appingedam,’ in Joden in Noord- 
Oost Groningen: De joodse gemeenschappen in Appingedam, Bierum, Delfzijl, Kantens, 
Loppersum, Middelstum, Stedum, Ten Boer, Termunten, Uithuizen, Uithuizermeeden, 
Usquert, 't Zandt en omliggende dorpen, ed. J.H. de Vey Mestdagh, J. Dijkstra, and E. Schut 
(Groningen: Stichting Vrienden van het Rijksarchief in Groningen, 1980). 

27 M.A. Nauwelaerts, Rodolphus Agricola (The Hague: Kruseman, 1963), 15. 
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the future. A deeply entrenched anti-Semitic iconography does not appear to 
have been typical for the church murals in this area. The freedom of conscience, 
laid down as a principle in the Dutch Republic in 1579 and finally accepted in 
the North in 1594, offered unprecedented possibilities for Jewish settlement. 
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CHAPTER 24 
Sinai—The Mountain of God 


Shulamit Laderman 


24.1. The Revelation at the Burning Bush in Masoretic Text and Its 
Translations 


The story about God revealing himself to Moses in the burning bush (Exod 3:1- 
6) tells of the very first time that Moses met the Almighty. The episode begins 
with Moses, who has been wandering in the wilderness shepherding his father- 
in-law’s flock, arriving at a place that the Bible introduces as “the mountain of 
God, unto Horev” (Exod 3:1). That Moses decided to investigate the unusual 
sight of a bush burning without being consumed implies that he did not real- 
ize he was approaching a holy place. A further verse says that an angel of the 
Lord appeared in the flame, but that Moses continued to walk toward the bush 
apparently unaware of such a presence. Only when he came near did he hear 
God's voice calling to him by name, telling him not to come any closer and to 
remove his shoes, as the ground on which he was standing was holy. Moses 
then understood that God was revealing himself, and his terrified reaction was 
to hide his face, fearing to look upon the Lord. 

In this article I discuss this “mountain of God” and its appearance in Jewish, 
Christian, and Islamic literature and art as the site of God’s revelation at the 
burning bush (Exod 31-6), and on occasion of Matan Torah, the giving of the 
Torah (Exod 19, 2412-18). I trace the way the Hebrew biblical text was trans- 
lated and interpreted for readers and artists who did not know Hebrew but 
nonetheless had to become familiar with the texts. Jewish exegeses of the 
Bible, especially in connection with ambiguous words or phrases found in the 
text, include both straightforward explanations (peshat) and the homiletically 
viewed interpretations of Midrash (derash). Reading the text in any language 
other than the one in which it was originally written—in this case Hebrew— 
forces one to accept the translators’ explications, which may lead to somewhat 
different visualizations of the various episodes. 

The Greek Septuagint (ca. 250 BCE) was the very first translation of the 
Hebrew Bible and was at the core of the philosophical commentaries by Philo 
and Josephus Flavius (ca. 20 BCE-100 CE). The other early translations were 
from Hebrew to Aramaic. The two best-known versions, Targum Onkelos and 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, are thought to have begun as oral traditions as early 
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as the first century among learned individuals who translated the Bible into 
the vernacular in the synagogues, and it was only later that the Aramaic texts 
were written down.! 

These Aramaic targumim were not mere translations of the text. Rather, 
they incorporated unique midrashic interpretations of thousands of words 
in the original Hebrew. In the introduction to their translation of Targum 
Onkelos into English, Drazin and Wagner note that Targum Onkelos is con- 
sidered the most literal and concise of the Aramaic translations of the Bible, 
but that the rendering of the five volumes of the Pentateuch contains more 
than ten thousand deviations from the straightforward (peshat) meaning of 
the Hebrew text.? 

The Hebrew description of Moses and the burning bush tells about Moses 
and the flock of his father-in-law coming to har-ha-Elohim (the mountain of 
God). However, the verse in the Septuagint reads:3 “And he brought the sheep 
nigh to the wilderness, and came to the mount of Horev” (Exod 3:1), omitting 
the phrase har-ha-Elohim. Further on in the text, Targum Onkelos says: “Now 
Moses was tending the flock of his father-in-law, Jethro, the chief of Midian. He 
led the flock to a good grazing site, to the wilderness, and came to the moun- 
tain upon which the glory of the LoRD was revealed, to Horev” (Exod 3:1).* Thus, 
in Targum Onkelos the first verse serves as an introduction to the revelation of 
God on the site and its special sanctity, as it is described specifically in Exodus 
3:5: “Then He said, ‘Do not come closer here. Remove your shoes from your 
feet, for the place on which you are standing is a holy site.” The same verse in 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan adds a specific detail, noting that the site of the burn- 
ing bush will be the place (atra: 81n&) where Moses will receive the law: “And 
He said, Approach not hither, take the shoes from thy feet, for the place on 
which thou standest is a holy place; and upon it thou art to receive the Law, to 
teach it to the sons of Israel.”> This addition in Onkelos’s translation is clearly 


1 A.Shinan, oynyp ja niv> ONAN INA AINA DVAN ANA : 12 TANI DIN (Targum 
and Its Legend) [Hebrew], (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1993), 12. 

2 Israel Drazin and Stanley M. Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah: Understanding the Bible Text (New 
York: Gefen, 2006), xxi—xxii. 

3 Lancelot C.L. Brenton, trans., The Septuagint Bible Online: The Common Man’s Prospective, 
translation of the Greek Old Testament Scriptures, including the Apocrypha (1851), <www 
.ecmarsh/Ixx/>. 

Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 13. 

5 John Wesley Etheridge, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch: 
With the Fragments of the Jerusalem Targum from the Chaldee (Piscataway: Gorgias, 2005), 
vol. 1, 440. 
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meant to emphasize the fact that har-ha-Elohim (the mountain of God) will be 
the site of the Theophany. 

Moreover, Onkelos’s translation of the Hebrew phrase admat kodesh to “site” 
and not to the more accurate “holy ground” apparently reflects his intention 
to emphasize the idea that this is the site of revelation in connection with 
both the burning bush and the giving of the Torah. Exodus 3:12 reinforces this 
notion, as God tells Moses, “When you bring forth the people from Egypt, you 
shall worship before the Lord on this mountain.” 


24.2 The Visualization of the Two Revelations on Mount Sinai in Word 
and Image 


Bearing all this in mind, it is most interesting to see the visualizations of these 
episodes by various artists. The earliest extant depictions date from the third 
century and are located on the western wall of the Dura-Europos synagogue, 
which was destroyed in 256 (fig. 24.1). In the fresco above the niche for the ark, 
which faces Jerusalem, we see Moses standing frontally beside a tree (bush) 
depicted with red flames among its branches, his right hand extended toward 
the tree. Above we see God’s hand pointing at Moses, who is not looking 
toward the hand, but rather is gazing into the distance as he listens to the voice 
of God speak to him. Between Moses and the bush, we see a pair of high boots, 
representing the “shoes” he had been wearing. This same pair of boots also 
appears on a matching panel on the other side of the niche (fig. 24.2), where 
a barefooted man, identified by Kraeling and by Weitzmann and Kessler,® as 
well as by several others as Moses climbing the mountain to receive the law at 
Matan Torah. 

In both scenes we conclude that the boots are pictured there to convey the 
concept of the mountain’s holiness, as mentioned in the Masoretic text and in 
the Aramaic translation of the passage that identifies the mountain as being 
the site of the glory of God. Another thought in connection with these identi- 
cal pairs of boots next to the two different images of a barefoot Moses comes 
from Onkelos’s use of the word sinach (meaning “your shoes”; shari sinach 
me-al raglach).” The sound of these words brings to mind an association with 


6 Carl H. Kraeling et al., The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report, Part 1 (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1956), 230-35; Kurt Weitzmann and Herbert L. Kessler, The Frescoes of the 
Dura Synagogue and Christian Art (Washington, Dc: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, 1990), 35, 170. 

7 Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 13. 
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Mount Sinai as in Aramaic sina (shoe) and sejan (dust), suggesting that shoes 
that have treaded the dust have to be removed when approaching a holy place. 
The four relevant Semitic words (Sinai, s’‘neh, sina, and sejan) are phonetically 
similar. 

The link between Mount Horev (the site of the burning bush) and Mount 
Sinai (the site of the giving of the Torah) established by the images of the boots 
in these two frescoes is found in Jewish biblical exegesis (ExodR [Vilna] para- 
shat Exodus, parasha 2 sign 4), where there is an allusion to five names of the 
mountain: Mountain of God, Mount Bashan, Mount Gavnunim, Mount Horev, 
and Mount Sinai. In the story of the burning bush, it is called the Mountain of 
God. In Pirke De Rabbi Eliezer,8 we read: 


Rabbi Elazar of Modein said: “From the day when the Heavens and the 
Earth were created, the name of the mountain was Horev. When the Holy 
One blessed be He was revealed unto Moses out of the thorn-bush (the 
sneh) the mountain Horev was called Sinai. And whence do we know 
that Israel accepted the Torah at Mount Horev? Because it is said ‘The day 
that thou stoodest before the Lord thy God in Horev’” (Deut 4:10). 


The pair of boots next to Moses in the two frescos associated with God’s revela- 
tions on the mountain can thus be seen as visualizations based on the same 
exegesis. 

A further point in support of this notion can be found in Exodus 19, where 
Moses is told several times to ascend Mount Sinai to receive God’s instruc- 
tions to the Israelites about their preparations for his revelation, but there is 
no demand that he remove his shoes before climbing the mountain. Clearly, 
then, the detail of the pair of boots in the second scene was not based on the 
original biblical text, but is rather a visualization of the concept of the sanctity 
of Mount Sinai. 

For Exodus 19:20, Onkelos avoided translating the Hebrew description: “And 
the LorD came down upon Mount Sinai, to the top of the mount.’ Instead, in 
his determined anti-anthropomorpic style, he did not write that God physi- 
cally came down, but rather that God revealed himself on Mount Sinai: “The 
Lord was revealed upon the mountain of Sinai on the top of the mountain.”9 


8 Gerald Friedlander, Pirke De Rabbi Eliezer (The Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer the Great): According 
to the Text of the Manuscript Belonging to Abraham Epstein of Vienna (New York: Hermon 
Press, 1965), 321. 

g Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 121. 
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The sanctity of the mountain is also clearly emphasized in Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan in the translation of Exodus 19:17, which includes an additional 
midrashic reference: 


And Mosheh brought forth the people from the camp to meet the glori- 
ous Presence of the Lord and suddenly the Lord of the world uprooted 
the mountain, and lifted it in the air, and it became luminous as a beacon, 
and they stood beneath the mountain. And all the Mount of Sinai was in 
flame for the heavens had overspread it, and He was revealed over it in 
flaming fire.!° 


In her article on the Theophany according to the targumim, Houtman cites a 
midrashic detail that alludes to another “cosmic intervention” that occurred 
when the glory of God was revealed on Mount Sinai.” In translating Exodus 
19:18 (unlike in the Masoretic text, the Septuagint, and Targum Onkelos), we 
read in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: “Now Mount Sinai was all in smoke, for the 
Lorp had made the Heavens incline down to it, and He revealed Himself upon 
it in a flaming fire.” Why did God have to make the heavens incline down? 
Quoting Midrash Mekhilta, Houtman explains that as Exodus 19:20 states that 
“the LORD came down upon Mount Sinai” and in Exodus 20:19 God says, “I 
spoke to you from the very Heavens,” there was a need to resolve the contradic- 
tion by explaining that God bent down the heavens toward Mount Sinai and 
thus was speaking to the Israelites from Mount Sinai, which became part of 
the heavens.!” 


24.3 The Christian Topography 


Interestingly, we find the same juxtaposition of the episode of the burning bush 
and that of the revelation on Mount Sinai in a number of Christian Byzantine 
illustrations.!3 In a Byzantine book entitled The Christian Topography of the 


10 —_— Etheridge, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel, vol. 1, 509-10. 

11 A. Houtman, “A Shocking Event: Targumic References to the Theophany on Mount Sinai,’ 
in The Interpretation of Exodus: Studies in Honour of Cornelis Houtman, ed. R. Roukema, 
Biblical Exegesis & Theology 44 (Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 194-95. 

12 ~—Ibid., 195. 

13 E. Revel-Neher, “From Dream to Reality: Evolution and Continuity in Jewish Art,” in From 
Dura to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and Society in Late Antiquity, ed. L.I. Levine and 
Z. Weiss, Journal of Roman Archaeology, Supplementary Series (Portsmouth, R1), 61 n. 28. 
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Whole World, thought to have been written and illuminated in the sixth cen- 
tury but known to us from its ninth- and eleventh-century extant copies, the 
two episodes appear together in the same picture in all three of the known cop- 
ies of this manuscript (the Rome, Vatican Gr. 699 fol. 61r; the Sinai Monastery 
Library 1186, fol. 101v; and the Florence, Pluto Ix, fol. 137r). These illuminations 
in the Christian Topography portray a barefoot Moses on the left side of the 
picture standing frontally next to his flock (fig. 24.3). There is a halo around his 
head, and he has a staff in his hand. His shoes, a pair of high boots very similar 
to the ones on the wall in the Dura-Europos synagogue, are in the center of 
the picture. 

Weitzmann and Kessler point out that here we see boots, whereas in other 
depictions Moses is wearing sandals, for example, where Moses is undoing his 
sandals in the Via Latina catacomb in San Vitale Ravena and in St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, as well as in various Byzantine Octateuchs.!* Above the boots at 
the top of the figure, we see a ray of light coming from heaven with the hand of 
God pointing toward Moses the shepherd in a gesture of blessing. An adjacent 
inscription alludes to Moses gazing at the burning bush, referenced by a flam- 
ing chalice-like bowl on the right. Surprisingly, the image of the burning bush 
in the picture is not next to Moses the shepherd, but adjacent to the figure of 
Moses receiving the Torah. It would appear that depicting the bush on Mount 
Sinai directly under the hand of God highlights the connection between that 
episode and the giving of the Torah. 

That second figure of Moses is climbing the mountain and reaching for the 
Torah, which is depicted as a scroll in God’s hand in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the picture. Moses’s sleeves cover his raised hands (a sign of holiness) 
as he reaches for the scroll. In contrast to the static figure of the shepherd with 
bare arms and legs, this second figure is in motion, striding toward the right. 
In the bottom right-hand corner of the picture (below the burning bush) is an 
image of Mount Sinai emitting tongues of flame, as described in the Masoretic 
text and also in the Septuagint (Exod 19:18): “The mount of Sinai was altogether 
on smoke, because God had descended upon it in fire; and the smoke went up 
as the smoke of a furnace, and the people were exceedingly amazed.” Onkelos 
again highlighted God’s revelation: “Now the mountain of Sinai was all smoking 
because the Lord was revealed on it in fire. The smoke rose like the smoke of a 


14 Weitzmann and Kessler, The Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and Christian Art, 34-38 and 
figs. 41-47. 

15 Shulamit Laderman, Images of Cosmology in Jewish and Byzantine Art: God’s Blueprint of 
Creation (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 199. 
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furnace. The entire mountain trembled very much.”!* Here, too, the high boots 
in the center of the picture suggest the holiness of the site of God’s revelations. 


24.4 The Burning Bush and Mount Sinai in Islamic Tradition 


In an article dealing with the burning bush and Mount Sinai in Islamic tradi- 
tion, Uri Rubin points out an interesting idea that seems to accord with the 
Byzantine illuminations of the two scenes. This correspondence does not nec- 
essarily imply that there was a direct Islamic influence on the iconography of 
the paintings, but rather suggests that there were early sources that might have 
influenced both the Qur’anic narrative and the Christian Byzantine visualiza- 
tions of the biblical text. 

The narrative in the Qur'an accepts the idea that the burning bush and 
the giving of the Torah took place on the same mountain. It notes that both 
encounters between God and Moses were “on the right-hand side of the moun- 
tain (al-Tar),” reflecting, according to Rubin,” the midrashic elaboration on 
Exodus 19:17 (BT Shabbat 88a), where we read that the children of Israel were 
summoned to receive the Torah at “the nether part (tahtit) of the Mount,” 
which is considered the blessed side. We also find the root b-r-k (blessed) in the 
Quranic description of God’s presence within the burning bush (Sura 27:8): 
“When he [Moses] came to it [the burning bush], a voice was uttered saying: 
Blessed (burika) is whoever is in the fire and whoever is around it; and glory 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds.” Further on, in Sura 28:30, we read: “When 
he [Moses] came to it [the burning bush], a voice was uttered from the right- 
hand bank of the valley (min shahii l-wadi l-ayman), in the blessed ground (ft 
l-buq ati -mubaraka), from the tree (mina I-shajara), saying: O Moses, I am 
Allah the Lord of the worlds.” Interestingly, the image in figure 3 and the other 
two illustrations from The Christian Topography show the burning bush and 
the flaming Mount Sinai on the right-hand side of the picture. 


24.5 The Regina Bible 


Another Byzantine miniature from the tenth-century manuscript known as 
the Regina Bible or Vatican Bible also features both revelation scenes (fig. 24.4). 


16 Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 121. 
17 _U. Rubin, “Moses and the Holy Valley Tuwan: On the Biblical and Midrashic Background 
of a Quranic Scene,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 73, no. 1:74. 
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On the left we see Moses taking off his shoes, and in the center he is climbing 
the mountain, barefooted, with his covered hands reaching upward to receive 
the Torah. The shoes—here they look more like sandals—are on the ground 
between the two images. Apart from the two depictions of Moses, there is a 
group of Israelites gathered at the foot of the mountain. They actually seem to 
be in a space under the mountain that resembles a cave, and they are looking 
up in fear. A similar opening at the foot of the mountain is also found in sev- 
eral illuminated Jewish manuscripts that visualize Exodus 19:17, which in the 
English translation of the Septuagint reads: “And Moses led the people forth 
out of the camp to meet God, and they stood by under the mountain.” Targum 
Onkelos does not translate the Hebrew words “to meet God,’ but says rather: 
“Moses led the people out of the camp before the memra [word of wisdom] of 
the Lord. They stood at the bottom of the mountain.”!® 


24.6 “They Stood at the Bottom of the Mountain” in Hebrew Illuminated 
Manuscripts 


In Hebrew the verse reads: “va-yityatzevu be-tahtit ha-har,’ which accord- 
ing to the peshat means that the Israelites stood at the foot of the mountain, 
but according to the derash the word tahtit is interpreted as “underneath the 
mountain.” Again the translation and the interpretation of one particular word 
or phrase led to an exegesis that suggests a novel conception of the text and its 
hidden meaning, as told in the following story in BT Avodah Zarah 2b: 


The Holy One, blessed be He, offered the Torah to every nation and every 
tongue, but none accepted it until He came to Israel about whom it says 
in Exodus 19:17: “And they stood under the mount”: R. Abdimi b. Hama b. 
Hasa said: “This teaches that the Holy One, blessed be He, overturned the 
mountain upon them like an [inverted] barrel (giggit) and said to them ‘if 
you accept the Torah, all will be well but if not, this shall be your burial.’ ” 


As I noted above, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan alludes to this midrashic interpre- 
tation. In Exodus 19:17 we read that when Moses brought the Israelites to meet 
the shekinah of the Lord, he uprooted the mountain and lifted it up in the air, 
and the people stationed themselves under the mountain. 

The translation with the midrashic interpretation of this verse seems to 
suggest an unusual view of the relationship between God and the children of 


18 — Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 121. 
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Israel regarding their willingness to accept the Torah. A Christian illumination 
that alludes to this rendering might have been intended to suggest that God 
actually coerced the Israelites into accepting the Torah, and thus to prove that 
the Jews were not worthy to receive it. However, looking at a number of Jewish 
illuminated manuscripts from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we 
can see that they visualize the episode in the same way. Thus, we realize that 
all of these portrayals might be alluding to a particular theological message, 
which Raymond Apple’ sees as being explicated in this midrash. The theo- 
logical question asked is why the rabbis took the Hebrew words “va-yityatzevu 
be-tahtit ha-har,’ which could easily be interpreted to mean “at the foot of the 
mountain,” and created a midrash about God having to coerce the Israelites by 
threatening to bury them under the mountain, completely ignoring the peo- 
ple’s acceptance of God’s words found in Exodus 19:8: “All that the Lorp hath 
spoken we will do.’ 


24.7. The Regensburg Pentateuch 


For a look at Jewish illuminated manuscripts that give visual expression to this 
midrash, let us turn to a few that—unlike the Christian Byzantine Regina Bible, 
which belongs to the Eastern school of art—come from the Western school. 
The first and best-known example is a full-page miniature in the Regensburg 
Pentateuch (Jerusalem, Israel Museum, Ms 180/52 fol.154v) that shows Moses 
receiving the Tablets of the Law inscribed with the initial words of the Ten 
Commandments (fig. 24.5). Moses is shown giving one tablet to Aaron, who 
is passing another one to a representative of the elders. At the bottom we see 
the two tablets being handed to the assembled Israelites, who are standing in 
a cave-like space at the foot of the mountain. As Bezalel Narkiss noted:?° “The 
scene may allude to a midrashic exposition of this episode, which states that 
God enclosed the Israelites within Mount Sinai, as under an overturned tub, 
until they agreed to accept the law.” 

This manuscript from Regensburg, Germany, copied and illuminated 
around 1300, depicts the Israelites on Mount Sinai with the Jewish hat (pileus 
cornutus or Judenhut), which they were forced to wear according to one 
of the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) so that they would be 


19 _—-R. Apple, “Sinai Upside-Down: The Theological Message of a Midrash,’ Jewish Bible 
Quarterly 41, no. 4 (2013): 246. 

20 ~~ Bezalel Narkiss, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (Jerusalem: Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
1969), 98. 
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distinguished from the Christians. The prescription of special dress was origi- 
nally intended by the Church as a defensive measure to ensure that Christians 
would not mingle with non-Christians, but in the long run the Jewish hat 
became a defamatory mark of identification.”! This picture, which portrays 
the Jewish stereotype in profile, emphasizing the big noses and the Jewish 
hat with its negative connotation, suggests that the artist or the patron of this 
and other Hebrew manuscripts wanted to point to the hardship of the Jewish 
reality in the German-speaking regions in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. However, these details aside, the portrayal seems to be true to the bibli- 
cal text and its narrative interpretation. For example, the trees are all bent as 
if to reflect Exodus 19:18 (“and the whole mount quaked greatly”) as well as the 
Hebrew words va-yityatzevu be-tahtit ha-har in Exodus 19:17 (they stood under 
the mountain), which describe the Israelites standing under the mountain 
as they accept the Ten Commandments, in accordance with the midrashic 
translation of the verse. 


24.8 The Codex Maimuni 


Codex Maimuni, comprising the fourteen books of Jewish Law and ethical prin- 
ciples known as Mishneh Torah and written by Moses Maimonides (Rambam), 
was one of the most widely known works of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The original manuscript, composed in Northern France around 1296, 
was acquired by David Kaufmann and is now in the Library of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, identified as Ms A77/I-Iv (fig. 24.6). Each of the fourteen 
books includes talmudic and post-talmudic halakhic texts dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of Jewish Law. The twelfth book, which collects precepts pertaining 
to commercial transactions (sale and purchase), as well as to donations and 
gifts, is known as Sefer Qinyan—the Book of Acquisition. As a decoration to 
the frontispiece of this volume, the artist or the patron chose to portray Moses 
showing the Tablets of the Law to the Israelites, whose heads appear inside 
an opening in the mountain (fig. 24.6, detail). Why was this particular image 
selected for the frontispiece? Gabrielle Sed-Rajna?? explained that since the 
laws of the twelfth book are concerned with gifts and acquisitions, the scene 


21 Heinz Schreckenberg, The Jews in Christian Art: An Illustrated History (New York: 
Continuum, 1996), 15. 

22 Gabrielle Sed-Rajna, “The Illuminated Pages of the Kaufman Mishneh Torah,” in Codex 
Maimuni: Moses Maimonides’ Code of Law, [ed. Alexander Scheiber] (Budapest: Corvina, 
1984), 132-33. 
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of Matan Torah is a prime example of a true gift and therefore fits the subject 
of the book. 

According to Maimonides’s introduction to Sefer Qinyan, “Laws concerning 
one who gives or receives a gift deal with the question of under what condi- 
tions does the gift have to be returned and when can it be kept.” It seems that 
even in the case of a gift or a donation, one has to abide by certain rules and 
have a sense of obedience and submission to those rules. In the case of Matan 
Torah, God gave the Torah as a gift but demanded that the Israelites abide by 
all the concomitant dictates. 


24.9 The Leipzig Mahzor 


Another illumination portraying the revelation at Sinai that shows a cave 
underneath the mountain can be found in a manuscript known as the Leipzig 
Mahzor (Fig. 24.7). This prayer book, which includes the liturgy for the Jewish 
holidays, was illuminated around 1320 and was used by the Jewish community 
of Worms in the Rhineland.?° The illuminations we are concerned with here 
are the two marginal illustrations that decorate a piyyut (a liturgical hymn) 
that is read on the occasion of the festival of Shavuot, which celebrates the giv- 
ing of the Torah. The piyyut, which begins with the words Adon Imnani (God 
who raised me—based on “Then I was by Him, as a nursling”; Prov 8:30) and 
praises and glorifies the Torah, is a two-page spread. On the right-hand page, 
Moses is seen standing on top of Mount Sinai offering a golden codex (the 
Torah) to four representatives of the Israelites who are facing the mountain. 
The scene is static, a portrayal of a moment frozen in time with a symbolic rep- 
resentation of Mount Sinai. A large cave-like opening at the bottom is empty 
but nonetheless hints at har kgiggit (a mountain as a barrel) with which the 
people were threatened should they refuse to accept the Torah. 

In the center of the illustration on the left-hand page, we see a man (a 
father) carrying a child (his son) wrapped in a mantle toward another man 
(the teacher) sitting on a bench, paralleling Moses (the supreme teacher) on 
Mount Sinai. On the left the teacher is showing the child a golden tablet with 
writing on it, hinting at the Tablets of the Law. This second picture visualizes a 
custom that was common in Ashkenazi communities in the late Middle Ages: 
on Shavuot the young boys were brought ceremoniously to the village teacher 
for the beginning of their study of the Torah. As can be seen at the right-hand 


23 Katrin Kogman-Appel, A Mahzor from Worms: Art and Religion in a Medieval Jewish 
Community (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 2012), 1, 98-104. 
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side of the illumination, the teacher also took them to the river, where they 
were taught that the Torah, like water, is an everlasting source of life. 

The image of Mount Sinai juxtaposed with a schoolroom suggests a com- 
parison between Moses and the teacher; both are delivering the message of 
the Torah in the service of God. The portrayal in the Leipzig Mahzor contains 
no hint of the coercive element in the midrash. The large cave-like opening 
at the bottom of the mountain is not hanging over the Israelites’ heads as a 
threat, just as the boy starting school is not threatened but held lovingly on 
the teacher’s lap; he is being offered a cookie with his name on it, as well as an 
egg. This depiction reflects a much earlier mishnaic midrash (dating from the 
Tannaitic period 10-220 CE), where the phrase va-yityatzevu be-tahtit ha-har 
(they stood under the mountain) was understood to mean that God, realizing 
the Israelites’ fear at the sight of the Theophany, provided a sheltering cave for 
them to hide in. 

Clearly that reasoning differs from the later talmudic interpretation (BT 
Avodah Zarah 2b and Shabbat 88a), which views the opening at the foot of the 
mountain not as a protection but as an indication of a menacing ultimatum. In 
support of the early tannaitic view is the fact that the midrash cites the verse in 
Deuteronomy 4:u, which describes Matan Torah and notes that the Israelites 
found shelter under the mountain: “And ye came near and stood under the 
mountain; and the mountain burned with fire unto the heart of Heaven, with 
darkness, cloud, and thick darkness.” Thus the idea behind this earlier inter- 
pretation was that God was the cause of the Israelites’ fear and trembling but 
that he also provided for their protection.?+ 

Examining the Jewish illuminations that reflect the midrash about the rev- 
elation at Sinai, we can ask why it was important for the artists or the patrons 
of these manuscripts to allude to this midrash, and which version they had in 
mind. Did the realities of Jewish life in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries influence the decision to include it in these visualizations? To find pos- 
sible answers to these questions, we have to look at the events of the period, 
as well as the writings of the Tosafists (medieval interpreters of the Talmud 
from Germany and France). These rabbis, who commented on this midrash 
as they found it in the Babylonian Talmud (Shabbat 88a and Avodah Zarah 
2b), explained that in spite of the fact that the Israelites accepted the Torah 
of their own free will when they said “we will do” (Exod 19:8), it was histori- 


24 GJ. Blidstein, “Owtn nmIpA—mI33 7 om>y man” (He Forced the Mount onto Them 
as a Giggit (Tub): New Sources) [Hebrew], in 773871 735A nawnnsa oy (Studies in 
Halakhic and Aggadic Thought), ed. GJ. Blidstein (Beersheba: Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev, 2004), 83-86. 
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cally essential that the Torah be kept forever and for the Israelites never to 
change their minds. According to these sages, if their acceptance had been 
based solely on a voluntary act, there would have been a risk that in harsh 
times the Jews would back out of their agreement and cease their observance 
of the mitzvot. 


24.10 The Illuminated Manuscripts as a Reflection of Jewish Reality 


The illuminated Jewish manuscripts discussed above were all executed dur- 
ing very troubled times. Among other seriously violent episodes, Jews were 
attacked in Paris in 1290 for desecrating the host, and in 1298 Rintfleisch 
instigated a series of massacres in the Jewish communities of Franconia and 
Thuringia, where many Jews were killed for the same imagined offenses.*5 
These and many other charges of blood libel and host desecration caused 
the Jews to be hounded and persecuted and forced to convert to Christianity. 
Against this background, we can understand that the Jews gave expression in 
these illuminations to both their commitment to the Torah to the point of mar- 
tyrdom and to their hope for God’s protection. 

The Jews of Northern France (where Kaufmann’s Mishne Torah was illus- 
trated) and the Jews of Germany (where the Leipzig Mahzor and the Regensburg 
Pentateuch were copied), experienced great hardships but were sustained by 
being reminded of their eternally binding acceptance of Scripture that vali- 
dated their Jewish commitment to the Torah way of life. The visual detail of 
the mountain being lifted as a giggit (barrel) over their heads brought them a 
sense of being back at the moment when they “stood at the nether part of the 
mount” (Exod 19:8) and acknowledged their acceptance of the Torah by say- 
ing, “naaseh ve-nishma’ (“We will do and we will hear’—ve-nishma can also be 
translated as “obey”; Exod 24:7). 

That this midrash was especially relevant to the Jews of Germany and France 
because of their precarious existence becomes obvious when we look at the 
portrayal of the revelation at Mount Sinai in the Sarajevo Haggadah (fig. 24.8), 
which was illuminated in Spain in the fourteenth-century. This illustration is 
clearly a visualization that reflects only the peshat of the biblical text, without 
any allusion to the midrash under discussion. The portrayal, which takes up a 
full page, has Hebrew inscriptions at the top and the bottom of the picture that 
summarize the story of the giving of the Torah. The words above the picture 
read: “Moses climbed toward God” and “Matan Torah”; those below are “They 


25 Kogman-Appel, A Mahzor from Worms, 55, 136-39. 
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stood at the foot of the mountain,” “and all the people trembled,’ and “all that 
the Lord hath said we will do, and be obedient.’6 Clearly both the picture and 
its inscriptions follow the peshat of the story without the midrash about har 
kgiggit (a mountain as a barrel based on the midrash in BT Shabbat 88a). Here 
the Israelites are simply standing at the foot of the mountain and gazing at 
Moses, who is enveloped in smoke and holding the tablets. 


24.11 Visualizing the Theophany in Christian and Islamic Illuminated 
Manuscripts 


Now let us look at two Western Christian manuscripts that also seem to 
allude to the midrashic tale of Mount Sinai about to be overturned on the 
Israelites. 

The first of these, the Ashburnham Bible (fig. 24.9), is a Christian Latin work 
dated to the late sixth century.?’ The illustration on folio 76r visualizes the rev- 
elation on Mount Sinai as described in Exodus 19 and 24. At the very top of the 
miniature is a light-brown rendition of a flaming Mount Sinai. The inscription 
reads: “The Lord in the cloud.” To the left, we see Moses with Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu, all of them dressed in white, kneeling and extending their arms; the 
seventy elders of Israel are standing below.8 The inscription near the figure of 
Moses reads: “Here is Moses receiving the commandments.” The scene below 
Moses and Aaron and his sons is set in a cave within the mountain, illustrating 
the text in Exodus 24:7-8: 


[Moses] took the book of the covenant and read it in the ears of the peo- 
ple, and they said, All things whatsoever the LorD has spoken we will do 
and hearken therein. And Moses took the blood and sprinkled it upon the 
people, and said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which the LorpD has 
made with you concerning all these words. 


Moses is portrayed standing behind an altar inside the cave-like space, hold- 
ing the two rectangular tablets and reading the Law to the children of Israel. 


26 Eugen Werber, The Sarajevo Haggadah, facsimile edition (Belgrade and Sarajevo: Prosveta- 
svjetlost, 1999), 35. 

27 Dorothy Verkerk, Early Medieval Bible Illumination and the Ashburnham Pentateuch 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 19, 89-97. 

28 Bezalel Narkiss, El Pentateuco Ashburnham: La ilustracion de cédices en la antigtiedad tar- 
dia; Introduccion al facsimil (Valencia: Patrimonio Ediciones, 2007), 397. 
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The inscription on the mountain above him reads: “Here Moses is building an 
altar of stones and reading to the people from the Book of the Covenant.” The 
lower caption says: “Here are the children of Israel who say unto Moses, all 
that the Lord commanded we will do.’ The inscription does not include the 
continuation of verse 24:7 “ve-nishma’” (and we will listen). Bezalel Narkiss 
noted that their agreement to “do” before they “listen” came after God “forced 
the mountain upon them like a pail, warning them that if they did not accept 
the Law, the mountain would be their burial place.”2° According to Narkiss, 
this might explain why a Jewish artist (whose model was apparently copied 
here) imaged the Israelites in a cave under the mountain. The illumination 
also deviates from the biblical text (Exod 24:5-8) in that there are no sacri- 
ficial oxen on the altar and Moses is not sprinkling blood over the altar or 
the people. 

The caption above says: “Here is where they offered burnt offerings.” 
However, the artist again departed from the text and put five round loaves 
of bread, a chalice, and two pot-shaped vessels on the altar, alluding to the 
Christian Eucharistic offering, which according to the Church, replaced the 
blood sacrifice of the Old Covenant with the bloodless Eucharist of the New 
Covenant. 

The appearance of the Christian Eucharistic symbols matches the Christian 
typological understanding of the New Covenant concerning the ritual of offer- 
ing the Eucharist for the glory of God, relying on Exodus 24:11 as translated by 
Onkelos: “They saw the glory of the Lord. They were pleased with their offer- 
ings, which were accepted [by God] with satisfaction as if they [themselves] 
ate [them] and drank [them].°° 

The substitution of the Eucharistic bread and wine for the sacrificial bulls 
in the Ashburnham Pentateuch is in accord with the early Church theology 
regarding the blood sacrifices of the Old Covenant. As it says in the anonymous 
first-century text known as the Epistle to the Hebrews 10:4: “For it is impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins.” Clearly, the illustration 
shown here as figure g references the Jewish midrash and Christian typology to 
portray its New Covenant teaching. 

The second example, the Christian Alba Bible from Spain, was com- 
pleted around 1430. Don Luis de Guzman, the Grand Master of the Order of 
Calatrava, the most distinguished order of knighthood in Spain, asked Rabbi 
Arragel of Guadalajara to have the Old Testament translated from Hebrew 
into Castilian with a theological commentary and illustrations. Don Luis 


29 —Ibid., 373. 
30 ~~ Drazin and Wagner, Onkelos on the Torah, 161. 
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wanted the commentary to explain the obscure passages in the biblical text. 
The rabbi refused, arguing that there was a Jewish prohibition against picto- 
rial illustration of the Bible. He was most apprehensive that his translation 
and commentaries would conflict with Christian dogma and cause trouble 
for the Jews of Spain. He tried to decline through letters to Church officials, 
but in the end he had no choice but to agree.?! The rabbi also guided and 
supervised the artists from among the Franciscans of Toledo who painted the 
manuscript’s 334 illustrations. 

The portrayal of the revelation on Mount Sinai is on folio 72v (fig. 24.10). We 
see Moses barefooted descending from the mountain with red rays beaming 
from his head, making it clear that the Christian artist was not following the 
cornuta facies (horned face) of the Vulgate for the rays but rather the rabbini- 
cum understanding of Exodus 34:29: “Moses did not know that the radiance 
of glory on his face had increased,” most probably conveyed by Rabbi Moshe 
Arragel.32 Guided by the rabbi, the artist stressed the heavy burden of the tab- 
lets on Moses’s shoulders as well as the size of the mountain looming over the 
Israelites. At the bottom of the picture, the people are shown gathered within 
a cave-like area under the sheltering mountain. 


24.12 An Islamic Miniature from Seventeenth-Century Iran 


Let us now turn to a rendition of the same midrashic tale of the mountain 
that was uprooted, as it appears in an Islamic miniature from seventeenth- 
century Iran (sic) illustrating tales of the prophets (fig. 24.11). According to 
Zamakhshari,?? Moses brought the tablets to the Israelites. However, when 
they became aware of the burden of the precepts contained therein, they 
refused to accept them, whereupon God commanded Gabriel to uproot the 
mountain and hold it over their heads, saying “Accept them (the precepts) 
lest I shall drop it on you.’ The text in Arabic that appears above the painting 
relates to Moses, who is seen standing before the Israelites with some of them 


31  ~Carl-Otto Nordstrém, The Duke of Alba’s Castilian Bible: A Study of the Rabbinical Features 
of the Miniatures (Uppsala: [Almqvist & Wiksells], 1967), 1, 83. 

32  Thérése Metzger, The ‘Alba Bible” of Rabbi Moses Arragel (London: Inst. of Jewish Studies, 
Univ. College London, 1975), 136. 

33. W.Nassau Lees, The Qoran: With the Commentary of Mahmood Bin ’Omar Al-Zamakhshari 
Entitled “the Kashshaf an Haqaigq Al-Tanzil”, 2 vols. (Calcutta and London: [publisher not 
identified], 1856), 1:80. 
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bowing down to him. Mount Sinai appears in the upper part of the picture.4+ 
The relevant verse is found in Sura 2:60: “And when we took a covenant with 
you and held the mountain over you ‘Accept what we have brought you with 
strong will and bear in mind what is therein, haply ye yet may fear’” Abraham 
Katsh points out that the counterpart of this Islamic interpretation is to be 
found in BT Shabbat 88a and in Mekhilta (Yitro, 5).3° In Sura 2:87 there is again 
a reference to the raising of the mountain and the acceptance of the covenant: 
“And when we took a covenant with you and raised the mountain over you 
‘Take what we have given you with resolution and hear’ they said ‘We hear but 


mm” 


disobey. 


24.13 Conclusion 


In all of the above examples, Mount Sinai was the place where God revealed 
himself—once to Moses alone, and once to Moses and the Israelites. Every 
word of the Hebrew text is significant and has always had to be interpreted 
properly according to both peshat and derash. In the story of the revelation, 
the interpretation and translation of the phrase va-yityazvu be’tahtit ha-har 
(They stood at the bottom of the mountain) led to the view that the Israelites 
agreed to accept the Torah only when Mount Sinai was raised above them with 
the threat to bury them if they dared to refuse. The portrayals I included in this 
discussion offer an understanding of the interpretations regarding the reasons 
that the Israelites had to be coerced into accepting the Torah and how that 
notion was dealt with in all three religions. 


34 Nama Brosh, Rachel Milstein, and Yisrael Muzeon, Biblical Stories in Islamic Painting 
(Jerusalem: Israel Museum, 1991), 94. 

35 Abraham Isaac Katsh, Judaism in Islam: Biblical and Talmudic Backgrounds of the Koran 
and Its Commentaries (New York: Sepher-Hermon Press, 1980), 65, 82. 
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FIGURE 24.1 | Dura-Europos Synagogue. Western wall. Moses burning bush. 
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FIGURE 24.2 Dura-Europos Synagogue. Western wall. Moses climbing Mount Sinai. 
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FIGURE 24.3 The Christian Topography, Rome, Vatican Gr. 699 folio 617, with permission 
of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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FIGURE 24.4 — The Regina Bible also known as the Vatican Bible, ms. Reg.gr.1, fol.155v, with 
permission of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
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FIGURE 24.5 The Regensburg Pentateuch, Jerusalem, Israel Museum. MS 180/52 fol.154y, 
with permission of the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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FIGURE 24.6 


3 


Codex Maimuni, Moses Maimonides’ Rambam PA. L, vol. 1V, fol. 321. 
BY COURTESY OF THE ORIENTAL COLLECTION, LIBRARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
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FIGURE 24.7 — Leipzig Mahzor—wms Voller no2/1, fols. 130V, 1317. 


BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK LEIPZIG, FOLIO 130V. 
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FIGURE 24.7A Leipzig Universitaetsbibliothek ms Voller no21, Mahzor, Worms c. 1310, 


fol. 131%, Shavuot. With permission of the Universitaetsb. 
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FIGURE 24.8 


Sarajevo Haggadah-Sarajevo, Bosnian National Museum. fol. 3or. 
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FIGURE 24.9 The Ashburnham Bible Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale. Nouv, Acq. Lat.2334. 
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FIGURE 24.10 The Alba Bible from Spain, fol. 72v, Moses with the Ten Commandments 
in Hebrew. 
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FIGURE 24.11 Moses and the Israelites at Mount Sinai. From Stories of the Prophets 0.s 3802 
9 77 Rachel Milstein, Islamic Painting in the Israel Museum Jerusalem 1984. 
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